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Preface 


This  report  examines  the  role  of  U.S.  special  operations  forces  in  Oper¬ 
ation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines  from  2001  to  2014.  The  report 
documents  the  chief  activities  of  U.S.  special  operations  forces  and  their 
effects  on  transnational  terrorist  threats  in  the  southern  Philippines, 
the  capacity  and  capability  of  the  Philippine  security  forces,  and  the 
U.S. -Philippines  bilateral  relationship.  The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to 
provide  an  authoritative  and  comprehensive  account  of  a  long-duration 
special  operations  mission  to  aid  policymakers  and  military  planners, 
as  well  as  for  use  in  professional  military  education.  This  detailed 
account  illustrates  the  varied  and  robust  types  of  operational  assistance 
provided  as  a  critical  component  of  foreign  internal  defense,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  special  operations  mission  from  security  cooperation 
activities  and  train-and-equip  missions.  Foreign  internal  defense  often 
includes  training  and  equipping,  but  the  focus  is  on  employing  and 
not  just  building  capacity  and  capability.  And  unlike  security  coopera¬ 
tion,  which  often  aims  to  secure  access  and  build  relationships,  foreign 
internal  defense  seeks  to  harness  those  activities  to  achieve  an  opera¬ 
tional  result.  To  achieve  that  result,  U.S.  forces  carry  out  a  wide  range 
of  enabling  and  advisory  activities  on  or  near  the  battlefield,  which 
can  include  direct  support  to  combat  or  combat  advising  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  rules  of  engagement  established  by  U.S.  policy  and  host- 
nation  agreement,  as  well  as  civil  affairs  and  information  operations. 
Although  the  specific  activities  can  vary,  the  U.S.  emphasis  in  foreign 
internal  defense  is  on  supporting  the  objectives,  plans,  and  operations 
of  the  host  nation  and  partner  forces. 
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Summary 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  document  the  activities  of  U.S.  special 
operations  forces  (SOF)  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines 
(OEF-P)  and  evaluate  the  outcomes  to  which  they  contributed.  We 
designed  this  report  for  policymakers  and  military  planners  to  use  for 
future  long-duration  special  operations  missions  and  in  professional 
military  education.  This  report  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  authori¬ 
tative  account  of  OEF-P  produced  to  date.  No  previous  study  has  doc¬ 
umented  the  entire  14  years  of  activities  in  detail  and  examines  the  evo¬ 
lution  in  the  joint  special  operations  task  force’s  (JSOTF’s)  approach, 
its  interaction  with  the  U.S.  country  team,  and  the  effects  achieved  in 
terms  of  the  threat  and  threat  environment,  as  well  as  the  capability  of 
Philippine  Security  Forces  (PSF)  and  their  approach  to  the  southern 
Philippines. 

In  2001,  the  U.S.  government  embarked  on  a  14-year  effort  to 
address  transnational  terrorist  threats  in  the  historically  restive  south¬ 
ern  Philippines,  where  the  majority  of  the  country’s  Muslim  popula¬ 
tion  resides.  During  this  time,  a  JSOTF  commanded  a  continuous  but 
small  number  of  U.S.  personnel  to  assist  the  Philippine  government 
in  countering  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG)  and  other  transnational 
terrorists. 

We  find  that  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  SOF  enabled  the  Philippine 
government  to  substantially  reduce  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  in 
the  southern  Philippines.  U.S.  SOF  did  so  by  directly  supporting  Phil¬ 
ippine  operations  and  by  building  capabilities  of  both  its  conventional 
and  SOF.  U.S.  SOF  activities  contributed  to  the  capture  of  terrorist- 
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group  leaders,  decreased  enemy  attacks,  reduced  enemy  freedom  of 
movement,  and  increased  popular  rejection  of  these  groups.  These  U.S. 
SOF  efforts  did  not  occur  in  a  vacuum;  they  were  complemented  by 
Philippine  military  and  nonmilitary  efforts,  as  well  as  other  U.S.  activ¬ 
ities,  including  development  and  conflict-reduction  programs  by  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  and  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  exercises  and  other  security  cooperation  activities. 


Research  Approach 

This  report  documents  the  activities  and  operational  approaches  used 
by  U.S.  SOF  in  OEF-P;  it  also  evaluates  their  contributions  to  the  out¬ 
comes  achieved.  We  employed  historical  research  methods  to  construct 
this  account,  including  in-depth  interviews  with  principal  U.S.  and 
Philippine  actors  and  extensive  exploitation  of  documents  archived  at 
the  relevant  U.S.  command  headquarters  (FIQ). 

To  measure  outcomes,  we  developed  an  evaluative  framework  to 
assess  the  activities’  effect  on  (1)  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  and 
(2)  the  PSF’s  capabilities  at  the  tactical,  operational,  and  institutional 
levels.  For  the  first  outcome,  we  assessed  the  counterterrorism  (CT) 
operations’  effects  on  the  transnational  terrorist  groups  and  on  the 
degree  of  popular  support  for  the  principal  threat  group  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  forces.  The  second  outcome  assesses  the  development  of  the 
PSF’s  capabilities  at  the  tactical,  operational,  and  institutional  levels. 

Most  official  U.S.  documents  regarding  OEF-P  remain  unavail¬ 
able  to  the  public,  including  formal  assessments  by  various  U.S.  com¬ 
mands,  as  well  as  heat  maps  showing  the  decreasing  areas  of  freedom 
of  movement  of  armed  groups.  However,  in  this  report,  we  include 
three  types  of  data  to  support  the  findings  that  U.S.  SOF  helped  to 
degrade  the  transnational  threat  and  improve  PSF  capability.  This  evi¬ 
dence  includes  (1)  a  reduction  in  adversary  attacks,  (2)  decreased  size 
of  the  threat  group,  and  (3)  declining  population  support  of  the  threat 
group  and  increased  satisfaction  with  government  forces.  Qualitative 
judgments  by  both  U.S.  and  Philippine  interviewees  form  the  primary 
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basis  for  the  claim  that  U.S.  SOF  contributed  to  the  PSF’s  improved 
performance  and  capability. 


The  Operation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines  Mission 

The  U.S.  SOF  mission  was  to  support  the  Philippine  armed  forces  in 
countering  the  terrorist  threat  in  the  southern  Philippines,  which  had 
been  plagued  by  increasing  transnational  terrorist  violence  since  the 
mid-1990s.  In  particular,  the  ASG  had  engaged  in  bombings,  extor¬ 
tion,  and  kidnappings,  including  of  Americans.  U.S.  forces  deployed 
to  the  Philippines  in  February  2002  after  extensive  negotiations  with 
the  Philippine  government.  Under  the  terms  agreed,  military  personnel 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  special  operations  task  force  (SOTF)  were  barred 
from  engaging  in  combat,  although  they  bore  arms  and  retained  the 
right  of  self-defense.  They  engaged  in  three  broad  categories  of  activity 
in  what  U.S.  military  doctrine  calls  foreign  internal  defense 9  (1)  They 
provided  operational  advice  and  direct  support  to  PSF  operations 
against  the  designated  threat  groups;  (2)  they  helped  train,  equip,  and 
improve  the  Philippine  forces’  capabilities;  and  (3)  they  conducted 
extensive  civil-military  operations  (CMO)  and  information  operations 
(IO)  in  conjunction  with  Philippine  forces  to  enable  combat  opera¬ 
tions,  increase  the  population’s  support  for  the  Philippine  government, 
and  reduce  the  safe  havens  available  to  the  armed  groups.  In  the  latter 
years,  the  task  force  (TF)  increased  its  activities  to  support  the  insti¬ 
tutional  development  of  the  PSF  in  support  of  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment’s  national  plan. 


1  Joint  Publication  1-02  (U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  2015)  defines  foreign  internal  defense  as 

[participation  by  civilian  and  military  agencies  of  a  government  in  any  of  the  action 
programs  taken  by  another  government  or  other  designated  organization  to  free  and 
protect  its  society  from  subversion,  lawlessness,  insurgency,  terrorism,  and  other  threats 
to  its  security. 
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These  multifaceted  and  geographically  dispersed  activities 
included 

•  operational  planning  and  advice  at  the  three-star  joint  HQ,  as 
well  as  at  the  division,  brigade  (BDE),  and  battalion  (BN)  (and,  at 
times,  company)  levels,  including  the  creation  of  fusion  cells  and 
other  mechanisms  to  increase  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines’s  (GRP’s)  joint  and  interagency  coordination 

•  CMO,  including  assessments;  community  outreach;  dental,  med¬ 
ical,  and  veterinary  care;  water,  school,  and  health  projects;  and 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  piers,  and  airstrips 

•  IO 

•  intelligence  support  operations,  including  intelligence  fusion, 
analysis,  and  collection  via  aerial,  sea,  and  ground  manned  and 
unmanned  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR) 
platforms  and  systems;  and  maps  and  secure  communications 

•  medical  evacuation  (MEDEVAC),  emergency  medical  care,  quick 
reaction,  and  combat  search  and  rescue  (CSAR)  via  air  and  mari¬ 
time  mobility  platforms  that  permitted  U.S.  and  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Philippines  (AFP)  units  to  operate  throughout  a  joint  opera¬ 
tional  area  that  spanned  Mindanao,  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi 

•  training  of  ground  combat  units  in  a  wide  variety  of  skills 

•  training  of  air  crews  in  night-vision  capability,  forward  air  con¬ 
trol,  close  air  support,  and  casualty  evacuation  (CASEVAC)  and 
MEDEVAC 

•  training  of  naval  forces  in  maritime  interdiction  and  other  opera¬ 
tions 

•  training  of  police  special  action  forces  (SAF) 

•  intensive  training,  equipping,  institutional  support,  and  advisory 
assistance  to  Philippine  special  operations  units — in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  Light  Reaction  forces2  and  the  Joint  Special  Operations 
Group  (JSOG). 


2  The  Light  Reaction  Company  expanded  into  the  Light  Reaction  Battalion  and  is  now  the 
Light  Reaction  Regiment. 
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A  brief  summary  of  OEF-P  and  its  overall  effects  follows. 


Overview  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines 

The  longstanding  U.S. -Philippine  military  relationship  atrophied  in 
the  1990s  following  the  closure  of  U.S.  military  bases  in  1992.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rising  incidence  of  terrorism  in  the  country  prompted  U.S. 
officials  to  offer  to  assist  in  improving  the  Philippine  government’s  CT 
capability  to  address  a  rising  threat.  Hostage-taking  and  attacks  by  the 
ASG,  founded  in  1991,  and  other  al  Qaeda  (AQ)-linked  plots  in  the 
Philippines,  led  the  Manila  government  to  accept  the  U.S.  proposed 
assistance  to  train  and  equip  a  CT  unit  in  2001  before  the  9/11  attacks. 
After  the  9/11  attacks,  the  Philippine  president  pledged  support  to 
the  U.S.  government  in  global  CT  efforts,  and  the  two  governments 
reached  agreement  on  a  package  of  aid  and  assistance.  Under  labori¬ 
ously  negotiated  terms,  approximately  1,300  U.S.  forces  deployed  to 
the  southern  Philippines  in  2002;  thereafter,  the  effort  averaged  500 
to  600  troops. 

The  first  phase  of  OEF-P  was  focused  on  the  island  of  Basilan, 
where  the  ASG  was  holding  U.S.  citizens  hostage.  Joint  Task  Force 
(JTF)  510  deployed  for  six  months  to  train  and  advise  Philippine  forces 
as  they  pursued  the  ASG.  In  addition  to  training  and  advising  15  Phil¬ 
ippine  Army  and  Marine  Corps  battalions  that  were  deployed  to  Basi¬ 
lan,  U.S.  SOF,  in  conjunction  with  a  naval  construction  task  group, 
carried  out  extensive  CMO  all  over  the  island.  During  this  period, 
U.S.  SOF  continued  to  assess  PSF  capabilities,  as  well  as  the  threat 
environment  and  population  of  the  southern  Philippines. 

Despite  some  operational  successes  on  Basilan,  the  U.S.  forces 
judged  that  further  training,  advice,  and  assistance  would  be  required 
for  the  Philippine  forces  to  address  the  threat.  ASG  leadership  fled  to 
other  locations,  but  the  U.S.  forces  were  not  permitted  to  move  in  pur¬ 
suit.  During  2003-2004,  as  negotiations  for  further  operational  assis¬ 
tance  continued,  U.S.  SOF  provided  intensive  assistance  to  Philippine 
SOF — in  particular,  to  build  additional  companies  to  form  the  Fight 
Reaction  Battalion.  The  U.S.  SOF  also  maintained  a  small,  distributed 
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footprint  in  the  southern  Philippines  in  the  form  of  operations  and 
intelligence  fusion  teams  (OIFTs)  located  at  various  command  HQ. 

In  2005,  JSOTF-Philippines  (JSOTF-P)  moved  south  to  Camp 
General  Basilio  Navarro  in  Zamboanga,  the  capital  of  Mindanao, 
which  would  serve  as  the  hub  of  the  effort  for  the  remaining  years  of 
OEF-P.  Pursuant  to  an  assessment  conducted  by  its  higher  HQ,  Special 
Operations  Command,  Pacific  (SOCPAC),  JSOTF-P  began  to  apply 
the  same  population-centric  approach  it  used  in  Basilan  to  Jolo,  the 
main  island  of  the  Sulu  archipelago,  where  ASG  activities  were  most 
intense.  In  addition,  U.S.  SOF  expanded  advisory  activities  in  central 
Mindanao.  Additional  activities  included  maritime  interdiction  oper¬ 
ations  and  training,  advising,  and  equipping  of  naval  special  opera¬ 
tions  units.  Between  2005  and  2007,  the  PSF,  supported  by  JSOTF-P, 
achieved  notable  successes  on  Jolo  in  removing  key  ASG  leadership 
and  reducing  the  group’s  freedom  of  movement.  In  a  major  change 
of  approach,  the  AFP  shifted  the  balance  of  their  efforts  from  largely 
kinetic  combat  operations  to  an  approach  that  favored  CMO,  such  as 
the  U.S.  SOF  had  employed.  The  AFP  also  developed  training  courses 
and  doctrine  for  CMO. 

Although  AFP  capabilities  were  judged  to  be  improving,  Phil¬ 
ippine  forces  still  lacked  the  ability  to  find,  fix,  and  finish  terrorist 
targets  with  a  minimum  of  collateral  damage.  From  2008  to  2010, 
JSOTF-P  focused  on  a  variety  of  programs  to  remedy  those  deficits. 
This  included  an  increase  in  U.S.  intelligence  support,  a  program  to 
provide  a  precision-strike  capability,  and  an  array  of  advisory  efforts  to 
the  Philippine  Air  Force  (PAF)  to  enhance  air-ground  coordination. 
CMO  and  IO  continued  in  a  decentralized  manner  and  greater  focus 
was  placed  on  central  Mindanao,  where  hostilities  had  flared.  There, 
as  on  Basilan  and  Jolo,  the  ASG  and  Jemaah  Islamiyah  (JI)  had  found 
sanctuary,  support,  and  recruits  among  the  separatist  armed  groups 
that  had  rejected  the  government’s  peace  overtures. 

In  2011,  the  U.S.  and  Phillippine  governments  decided  that  the 
primary  objectives  of  the  SOF  mission  had  been  met.  In  response, 
JSOTF-P  began  several  new  initiatives  to  nest  its  plans  and  activities 
under  the  U.S.  embassy  civilian  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  government.  A  new  training  and  advisory  effort  focused  on  build- 
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ing  special  police  forces  and  creating  fusion  cells  to  increase  coopera¬ 
tion  between  police  and  military  forces.  The  overall  JSOTF-P  advisory 
effort  drew  back  from  tactical  echelons  to  focus  on  operational  HQ 
and  institutional  development. 

In  2013,  an  attack  by  a  rogue  element  of  the  Moro  National  Lib¬ 
eration  Front  (MNLF)  and  a  major  typhoon  slowed  transition  efforts. 
The  Philippine  government’s  handling  of  the  uprising  and  hostage  crisis 
demonstrated  its  forces’  ability  to  plan  and  conduct  operations  jointly 
and  with  the  police.  The  typhoon  underscored  the  utility  of  a  forward 
SOF  presence  with  the  understanding,  mobility,  communications, 
and  other  assets  that  could  be  pressed  into  service  for  humanitarian 
and  disaster  relief.  Transition  preparation  resumed,  although  the  U.S. 
embassy  expressed  concern  about  its  ability  to  implement  programs  in 
the  south  and  ensure  mobility  and  force  protection  for  its  personnel 
after  the  withdrawal  of  JSOTF-P. 

Some  Philippine  and  U.S.  officials  also  expressed  concern  that  the 
withdrawal  could  lead  to  a  resurgence  of  a  renewed  terrorist  threat,  pos¬ 
sibly  sparked  by  aggressive  propaganda  and  recruitment  by  the  Islamic 
State  of  Iraq  and  the  Levant  (ISIL).  To  mitigate  these  risks,  JSOTF-P 
proposed  a  variety  of  measures  to  maintain  situational  awareness  and 
continue  supporting  the  PSF  following  the  deactivation  of  the  TF.  A 
gradual  transition  was  implemented  in  2013  and  2014  whereby  the 
number  of  JSOTF-P  personnel  was  decreased,  outstations  closed, 
and  warm  bases  maintained  for  expeditionary  SOF  presence.  The 
U.S.  Pacific  Command  Augmentation  Team  (PAT),  based  at  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Manila,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  remaining  person¬ 
nel  and  activities  after  the  deactivation  of  JSOTF-P  in  February  2015. 


Findings 

We  find  that  the  U.S.  SOF  activities  in  the  Philippines  between  2001 
and  2014  contributed  to  (1)  a  reduced  transnational  terrorist  threat 
and  support  for  threat  groups  and  (2)  increased  PSF  capabilities  at  the 
tactical,  operational,  and  institutional  levels.  The  continuous  presence 
and  activities  of  JSOTF-P  correlates  with  the  changes  in  the  threat 
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level  and  threat  conditions  during  the  period  studied,  compared  with 
a  rising  threat  level  in  the  mid-  to  late  1990s.  Independent  polls  also 
indicated  that  the  population  overwhelmingly  and  increasingly  rejected 
the  terrorist  group  and  supported  the  government.  The  increased  Phil¬ 
ippine  capability  is  demonstrated  by  multiple  successful  operations  and 
increased  joint  planning  and  assessment  capability;  U.S.  and  Philippine 
interviewees  judged  that  U.S.  SOF  contributed  directly  to  increased 
Philippine  security  capabilities  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Reduced  Transnational  Threat  and  Threat  Conditions 

The  primary  evidence  that  we  cite  to  support  these  findings  is  (1)  a 
reduction  in  enemy-initiated  attacks,  (2)  decreased  numbers  of  ASG 
militants,  and  (3)  polls  showing  reduced  support  for  the  ASG  and  a 
substantial  majority  reporting  satisfaction  with  the  PSF: 

•  According  to  data  collected  by  the  Empirical  Studies  of  Conflict 
(ESOC)  project  for  the  Philippines,  enemy-initiated  attacks  in 
the  ASG’s  three  primary  areas  of  operation  (Basilan,  Sulu,  and 
Tawi-Tawi)  declined  56  percent  between  2000  and  2012  (see 
Figure  S.l)  (ESOC,  undated).  The  attack-rate  decline  was  not 
linear,  and  southern  Basilan  continues  to  be  an  area  of  unrest. 

•  The  number  of  ASG -armed  militants  declined  from  an  esti¬ 
mated  1,270  to  437  members,  according  to  the  AFP.  The  U.S. 
State  Department  annual  reports  estimate  that  the  ASG  declined 
from  more  than  2,200  to  400  armed  members  (Fleadquarters, 
WestMinCom,  undated).3 

•  Independent  polls  show  increased  support  for  the  PSF  and 
decreased  support  for  the  ASG  by  a  large  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  areas  where  the  ASG  was  most  active.  In  2011,  U.S.  SOF 
contracted  an  independent  polling  firm  to  assess  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  six  “conflict-affected  areas”  of  the  Mindanao  region;  this 


3  Other  sources  cite  lower  numbers  of  ASG  militants  as  of  2014.  For  example,  “Country 
Reports  on  Terrorism  2013”  (U.S.  Department  of  State,  2014)  estimated  the  number  of 
ASG  members  at  400.  Its  2000  report,  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism ,  estimated  the  number  at 
“more  than  2,000”  (U.S.  Department  of  State,  2001).  The  Associated  Press  put  the  number 
of  ASG  even  lower,  at  300  (Gomez,  2014). 
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Figure  S.1 

Enemy-Initiated  Attacks  in  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi,  2000-2012 


Year 

SOURCE:  ESOC  data. 

NOTE:  Attack  data  are  for  all  threat  groups  in  Basilian,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi  provinces 
between  2000  and  2012.  The  total  number  of  attacks  in  these  three  provinces 
declined  from  73  in  2000  to  32  in  2012.  Data  are  not  available  for  2013  or  2014. 
Subsequent  chapters  include  data  by  time  period,  and  Chapter  Eight  shows  the 
trends  by  province. 

RAND  RR1236-S.1 


Southern  Philippines  Public  Perception  Survey  found  that  the 
number  of  those  who  reported  being  satisfied  with  the  Philippine 
security  services  increased  from  51  percent  in  2011  to  63  percent 
in  2014.  In  the  same  time  period,  the  number  of  those  expressing 
trust  in  the  ASG  declined  from  8  percent  to  2.5  percent  (Teutsch 
and  Thambidurai,  2014,  pp.  59,  74). 4  Focus  groups  suggested  that 
improved  security  forces,  medical  care,  and  infrastructure  were 
among  the  benefits  provided  by  the  U.S.  SOF  presence. 


4  In  addition,  86  percent  of  respondents  said  that  the  AFP  were  making  their  area  safer,  and 
79  percent  said  the  Philippine  National  Police  (PNP)  were  making  their  area  safer  (pp.  42, 
36). 
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Numerous  interviewees  cited  heat  maps  constructed  with  data 
collected  and  compiled  by  JSOTF-P  that  indicated  reduced  freedom 
of  movement  for  the  ASG  throughout  the  southern  Philippines.  This 
reduced  freedom  of  movement  correlates  with  the  areas  of  intensive 
CMO  by  both  U.S.  and  Philippine  forces. 

Finally,  a  qualitative  assessment  shared  by  both  U.S.  and  Philip¬ 
pine  commanders  viewed  the  ASG  as  having  evolved  from  a  transna¬ 
tional  threat  to  a  largely  criminal  organization  that  conducts  illegal 
activities  primarily  to  sustain  itself. 

Progress  in  reducing  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  and 
improving  the  PSF  was  neither  linear  nor  complete.  Over  the  course 
of  the  14-year  effort,  the  so-called  balloon  effect  could  be  observed  as 
the  locus  of  the  threat,  and  high-value  individuals  moved  from  one 
island  to  another.  Over  time,  consistent  application  of  sound  counter¬ 
insurgency  practices  that  denied  the  enemy  the  support  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  (and  rival  armed  groups),  resources,  and  sanctuaries  gradually 
increased  the  effectiveness  of  AFP  operations  and  shrank  the  threat 
groups’  room  for  maneuver.  However,  both  Philippine  and  U.S.  offi¬ 
cers  interviewed  believed  that  a  resurgent  terrorist  threat  was  possible 
under  certain  conditions  and  that  continued  vigilance  and  application 
of  sound  counterinsurgency  practices  were  warranted. 

Increased  Philippine  Security  Force  Capabilities 

From  2001  to  2014,  the  PSF  increased  their  capabilities  at  the  tac¬ 
tical,  operational,  and  institutional  levels,  albeit  to  differing  degrees. 
U.S.  SOF  contributed  to  this  increased  capability  by  providing  train¬ 
ing,  advice,  assistance,  and  some  equipment.  The  primary  evidence 
supporting  this  finding  is  assessments  by  U.S.  and  Philippine  military 
officers  who  were  interviewed,  supported  by  official  documentation,  as 
well  as  operational  results. 

At  the  tactical  level,  U.S.  SOF  provided  training,  advice,  and 
assistance  to  conventional  AFP  units  at  all  echelons  throughout  Min¬ 
danao,  including  Philippine  Army,  Philippine  Marine  Corps,  Philip¬ 
pine  Navy,  and  PAF  units.  In  the  later  years  of  OEF-P,  U.S.  SOF  also 
provided  training,  advice,  and  assistance  to  the  PNP  SAF.  The  most¬ 
intensive  tactical  training,  advice,  and  assistance,  as  well  as  equipment, 
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were  provided  to  the  various  elements  of  the  Philippine  SOF,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Light  Reaction  Regiment  (LRR)  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
naval  special  operations  group  (SOG),  the  First  Scout  Ranger  Regiment 
(1st  SRR),  and  the  Special  Forces  Regiment  (SFR).  The  Philippine  spe¬ 
cial  operations  units  were  considered  the  most  tactically  proficient  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  AFP.5  U.S.  SOF  interviewees  judged  that  Philippine  SOF 
are  among  the  most  proficient  of  those  Asian  SOF  units  with  which 
they  had  worked. 

At  the  operational  level,  U.S.  SOF  advised  and  assisted  the  AFP 
HQ  to  improve  its  joint  processes  and  integrate  command  and  con¬ 
trol  (C2),  planning,  and  intelligence  functions.  U.S.  SOF  assisted 
and  provided  equipment  for  the  Western  Mindanao  Command 
(WestMinCom)  to  establish  a  joint  operations  center  and  lower-echelon 
fusion  centers  that  included  police,  as  well  as  to  integrate  air-ground 
operations.  The  advisory  functions  extended  to  WestMinCom’s  lower 
echelons,  including  JTF  Comet  and  division  and  brigade  staffs.  U.S. 
SOF  also  provided  intensive  advice  and  assistance  in  the  creation  of  the 
JSOG  and  operational  HQ. 

At  the  institutional  level,  U.S.  SOF  contributed  somewhat  to 
strategy,  planning,  and  coordination  at  the  AFP  national  HQ,  and 
they  helped  WestMinCom  develop  its  plans  and  intelligence  analysis 
and  fusion  capabilities.  U.S.  SOF  assisted  most  intensively  in  the  insti¬ 
tutional  development  of  Philippine  SOF  force-providing  HQ,  includ¬ 
ing  Special  Operations  Command  Philippine  Army  (SOCOM  PA); 
and  the  Philippine  Army  SOF  HQ;  as  well  as  the  institutions  and  pro¬ 
cesses  to  create  a  self-sustaining  SOF  enterprise.  With  U.S.  SOF  assis¬ 
tance,  Philippine  SOF  developed  a  training  cadre,  schoolhouse,  selec¬ 
tion  criteria,  courses,  doctrine,  and  a  noncommissioned-officer  (NCO) 
academy.  U.S.  SOF  also  assisted  in  the  later  years  in  the  creation  of  the 
AFP’s  CMO  capability,  including  courses,  doctrine,  and  development 
of  subject-matter  expertise. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  the  PSF  could  have  developed  these 
capabilities  without  U.S.  SOF’s  assistance,  current  and  former  AFP 


5  One  empirical  analysis  found  that  Philippine  SOF  achieved  higher  enemy  casualty  rates 
with  lower  civilian  and  friendly  casualties.  See  Felter,  2009. 
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officers  who  served  at  various  echelons  of  conventional  and  special 
operations  units  stated  that  their  command  staffs  and  leaders  gained 
increased  proficiency  in  fusing  intelligence  and  operations  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  complex  operations  with  the  assistance  of  U.S. 
SOF.  They  stated  that  the  training,  advice,  intelligence,  and  equipment 
that  U.S.  SOF  provided  to  the  PSF  had  increased  their  capabilities  and 
troops’  confidence  and  lowered  casualty  and  mortality  rates. 

A  significant  gap  remains  in  joint  operations  and  even  more  so 
in  police-military  coordination,  as  well  as  the  overall  proficiency  and 
reputation  of  PNP,  which  consistently  ranks  lower  than  the  military  in 
opinion  polls  conducted  by  the  U.S.  State  Department.  U.S. -instituted 
fusion  cells  enhanced  cooperation  with  the  police  in  Mindanao  but, 
according  to  both  U.S.  and  Philippine  interviewees  and  the  evidence  of 
several  operations,  including  the  high-casualty  January  2015  operation, 
military-police  cooperation  and  coordination  remained  insufficient.6 
Furthermore,  both  U.S.  and  Philippine  interviewees  doubted  that  PNP 
would  be  ready  to  assume  responsibility  nationwide  for  internal  secu¬ 
rity  by  2016,  as  called  for  in  the  Philippine  Internal  Peace  and  Security 
Plan  (IPSP)  (AFP,  2010). 

Enhanced  Bilateral  Defense  Ties 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  terrorist  threat  and  producing  more- 
capable  PSF,  the  U.S.  SOF  effort  likely  contributed  to  a  third  outcome 
of  strengthened  U.S.-Philippine  military  relations.  Virtually  every 
senior  Philippine  military  officer  served  at  least  one  combat  tour  in  the 
southern  Philippines  between  2002  and  2014  and  continued  to  have 
contact  with  U.S.  SOF  as  they  progressed  upward  in  their  careers.  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  officials  noted  that  the  experience  of  continuous 
U.S.  assistance  under  OEF-P  also  likely  diminished  the  Filipinos’  pre¬ 
vious  concerns  regarding  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Philippines, 
which  had  led  to  the  base  closures  in  1991.  Focus  groups  conducted  by 


6  During  an  ill-fated  operation  on  January  24,  2015,  44  PNP  SAF  troops  were  ambushed 
and  killed  after  a  successful  operation  that  killed  the  top  JI  target  in  the  country,  a  Malay¬ 
sian  facilitator  known  as  Marwan,  whose  real  name  was  Zulkifli  bin  Hir.  The  deaths  and 
ensuing  national  debate  dimmed  prospects  for  ratification  of  the  terms  of  a  peace  agreement 
concluded  with  the  Moro  Islamic  Liberation  Front  (MILF)  in  2014. 
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an  independent  polling  firm  in  2014  found  that  residents  in  Mindanao 
would  welcome  an  increased  presence,  largely  based  on  their  views  of 
the  security,  infrastructure,  medical,  and  other  benefits  of  the  U.S.  SOF 
activities  there  (TNS  Qualitative,  2014,  p.  32).  Other  factors,  such  as 
rising  concern  in  the  Philippines  about  China’s  activities  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  were  also  cited  as  contributing  to  the  closer  U.S. -Philippine 
bilateral  relationship  and  defense  ties  in  particular.  In  2014,  the  two 
governments  signed  the  Enhanced  Defense  Cooperation  agreement 
(GRP  and  United  States,  2014)  that  provided  for  increased  U.S.  exer¬ 
cises,  troop  presence,  and  security  cooperation  in  the  Philippines. 

Other  U.S.  Government  and  Philippine  Contributions 

The  findings  that  U.S.  SOF  contributed  to  these  positive  outcomes  do 
not  exclude  the  contributing  effects  of  other  U.S.  or  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernment  inputs.  U.S.  SOF  activities  were  not  solely  responsible  for  the 
improved  security  picture  or  the  improved  security  capabilities.  The 
Philippine  government  took  steps  unilaterally  that  contributed  to  the 
effectiveness  of  PSF — notably,  to  increase  material  support  to  PSF  and 
promulgate  a  national  plan  that  sought  to  implement  a  whole-of-society 
approach  to  resolving  conflict  in  the  south.  The  government  improved 
its  standing  among  the  population  more  generally  as  it  implanted 
reforms  and  greater  consideration  of  human  rights  after  a  history  of 
military  rule  and  coup  attempts.  However,  ongoing  problems  exist, 
including  corruption  and  a  legacy  of  mistrust  and  neglect. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  government’s  nonmilitary  contributions 
were  substantial.  USAID  provided  most  U.S.  assistance,  and  the 
majority  of  its  aid  in  this  period  was  directed  to  the  southern  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  largest  program,  Growth  with  Equity  in  Mindanao  (GEM), 
totaled  $180.9  million  between  2002  and  2012.  A  follow-on  grant  of 
$127.7  million  began  in  2012  to  support  the  Mindanao  Peace  and 
Development  Program.  Specific  projects  included  medium-  and  small- 
scale  infrastructure,  workforce  preparation,  businesses  (such  as  aqua¬ 
culture),  and  governance  improvement.  The  Arms  to  Farms  program 
supported  training  for  former  MNLF  combatants.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Justice  undertook  police  training  programs.  The 
U.S.  embassy  also  coordinated  its  military  and  nonmilitary  programs 
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and  activities  through  the  Mindanao  Working  Group,  led  by  the 
deputy  chief  of  mission. 

Key  Limiting  and  Contributing  Factors 

We  identified  three  factors  that  limited  the  positive  outcomes  to  which 
OEF-P  contributed.  First,  OEF-P  focused  substantial  efforts  on  insti¬ 
tutionalizing  of  PSF  capabilities  only  in  the  later  years.  An  earlier 
emphasis  on  staff  and  institutional  development,  as  opposed  to  tactical 
capabilities,  might  have  hastened  PSF  development  and  permitted  an 
earlier  transition.  Gaps  remain  in  PSF  coordination  of  joint,  police, 
and  special  operations  forces.  A  second  and  related  limiting  factor  is 
that  the  security-force  assistance  efforts  that  JSOTF-P  undertook  were 
not  closely  aligned  with  U.S.  embassy  security  assistance  efforts  or  AFP 
decisions  on  military  hardware  purchases.  Third,  U.S.  efforts  could  not 
overcome  the  fact  that  underlying  drivers  of  conflict,  such  as  crime, 
poverty,  discrimination,  and  other  grievances,  continue  to  exist  despite 
the  Philippine  government’s  efforts  to  address  them. 

We  identified  four  factors  that  contributed  significantly  to  the 
outcomes  that  OEF-P  did  achieve  in  combination  with  Philippine  and 
other  U.S.  government  actions.  OEF-P  observed  a  cardinal  principle 
of  foreign  internal  defense  from  inception;  the  mission  was  conducted 
in  support  of  the  Philippine  government  and  through  the  PSF.  This 
respect  for  Philippine  sovereignty  was  enshrined  in  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence,  without  which  the  mission  would  not  have  begun  or  continued. 
This  key  factor  informed  the  rules  of  engagement  (ROE),  which  per¬ 
mitted  battalion-  and,  at  times,  company-level  advising  and  direct  sup¬ 
port  on  the  battlefield  but  not  combat  by  U.S.  forces  (who  did  retain 
the  right  of  self-defense).  We  conclude  that  these  ROE  were  adequate 
to  permit  robust  support  to  the  partner  while  avoiding  the  dependency 
that  might  have  resulted  from  U.S.  troops  in  a  direct  combat  advi¬ 
sory  role  (assuming  that  the  political  environment  had  permitted  it). 
Finally,  this  principle  of  respect  for  the  sovereign  lead  also  dictated  sup¬ 
port  for  Philippine  government  policies  of  negotiating  with  the  Moro 
separatist  groups  MNFF  and  MIFF,  even  though  this  created  a  com¬ 
plex  environment  for  U.S.  SOF  to  navigate,  particularly  when  those 
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groups  provided  tacit  or  overt  support  to  transnational  terrorist  groups 
that  were  the  object  of  OEF-P. 

A  second  key  contributing  factor  was  the  consistent  emphasis  that 
U.S.  SOF  placed  on  conducting  rigorous  and  regular  assessments  to 
inform  their  campaign  design  and  subsequent  adaptations  to  the  plan. 
This  commitment  to  operational  design  at  all  echelons  allowed  for  both 
continuity  of  effort  in  the  broad  objectives  and  adaptation  as  warranted 
by  the  changing  situation  and  impact  of  operations. 

Third,  U.S.  SOF  applied  a  holistic  approach  rather  than  a  narrow 
counterterrorism  approach  to  the  mission,  which  included  training, 
advice  and  assistance  to  all  relevant  services  and  units,  as  well  as  robust 
civil  military  and  information  operations. 

Fourth,  JSOTF-P  and  the  U.S.  country  team  made  concerted 
efforts  to  work  together  and  create  mechanisms  for  collaboration 
and  deconfliction.  Efforts  taken  by  JSOTF-P  included  regular  visits 
to  Manila,  placement  of  staff  liaisons  at  the  embassy,  participation  in 
country  team-led  working  groups,  and  hosting  of  country-team  mem¬ 
bers  at  JSOTF-P  FIQ  in  Mindanao.  In  addition,  as  ambassadors  and 
other  members  of  the  country  team  acknowledged,  JSOTF-P  directly 
supported  U.S.  country-team  programs  by  providing  force  protection, 
mobility,  and  monitoring  of  projects  that  U.S.  civilian  officials  would 
have  been  otherwise  unable  to  visit.  Most  of  the  U.S.  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  interviewees  considered  that  the  efforts  made  to  create  a  synergistic 
interagency  effort  by  both  U.S.  SOF  and  members  of  the  country  team 
exceeded  those  efforts  made  elsewhere,  in  their  experiences.7  However, 
interviewees  also  cited  frictions  that  occurred  at  times  over  such  issues 
as  failure  to  tap  the  embassy’s  expertise;  confer  on  country  need  assess¬ 
ments;  agree  on  development  priorities;  and  observe  embassy  guidance 
on  public  affairs,  public  diplomacy,  or  protocol  matters. 


7  An  independent  evaluation  commissioned  by  USAID  stated,  “USAID  and  the  Joint  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Task  Force — Philippines  work  closely  together  in  several  conflict  areas  of 
Mindanao  to  support  the  Philippine  development  objectives.”  See  USAID,  undated,  pp.  4-5. 
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Generalizability  of  Findings 

Although  the  scope  of  this  study  did  not  include  testing  the  general¬ 
izability  of  these  findings,  they  might  apply  to  some  degree  to  some 
other  cases  of  long-duration  special  operations  in  countries  that  possess 
some  capability  and  political  will  to  lead  security  operations.8  The  fea¬ 
sibility,  scale,  and  duration  of  foreign  internal  defense  depend  heavily 
on  not  only  the  will  and  nature  of  its  government  but  also  the  capa¬ 
bility,  nature,  and  will  of  the  forces  being  supported.  Recent  efforts 
in  Colombia,  Yemen,  east  and  west  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  offer 
points  of  comparison  and  contrast.  The  Philippines  and  Colombia  rep¬ 
resent  cases  in  which  relatively  intact  governments  found  the  will  and 
resources  to  lead  such  efforts,  despite  facing  severe  security,  corruption, 
and  long-running  socioeconomic  challenges. 

The  Philippines  has  a  history  of  military  rule,  a  more-recent  inci¬ 
dence  of  coup  attempts,  some  degree  of  anti-Americanism,  a  widely 
reported  phenomenon  of  official  corruption  among  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  institutions,  and  a  history  of  ethnosectarian  conflict  in  the  south. 
Nonetheless,  these  negative  factors  were  not  severe  enough  to  impede 
the  outcomes  achieved  by  sustained  and  multifaceted  advisory  and 
operational  assistance  and  CMO  of  JSOTF-P  in  support  of  AFP  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  south  and  the  development  of  one  of  Asia’s  most-competent 
joint  SOF  (interview  42,  September  30,  2014;  interview  41,  October  11, 
20 14). 9  The  experience  of  U.S.  SOF  in  the  Philippines  represents  a  posi¬ 
tive  return  on  a  relatively  small  investment,  as  well  as  a  possible  model 
that  might  apply,  with  appropriate  adjustments,  to  similarly  motivated 
and  relatively  capable  countries  that  seek  assistance  to  address  transna¬ 
tional  or  internal  security  threats. 

Granting  that  the  host  government  will  likely  need  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  bars  for  the  successful  application  of  foreign  internal  defense,  the 
features  that  might  be  most  fungible  are  the  U.S.  forces’  consistent 


8  One  comparative  study  suggests  that  there  are  significant  limits  to  generalizability.  See 
Watts  et  ah,  2014. 

9  These  interviewees,  who  participated  in  training  and  advising  of  a  half-dozen  special 
operations  units  in  Asia  over  the  past  20  years,  rated  the  Philippine  forces  just  after  Singa¬ 
pore’s  forces  in  overall  competence. 
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application  of  principles  of  operational  design  and  the  synergistic  appli¬ 
cation  of  varied  special  operations  capabilities  and  other  enablers. 

In  this  regard,  OEF-P  can  be  considered  a  textbook  example  of 
how  to  conduct  foreign  internal  defense,  specifically  through  the  syn¬ 
ergistic  application  of  diverse  special  operations  capabilities,  as  well  as 
appropriate  use  of  assessments. 

This  case  also  illustrates  the  difference  between  security  coopera¬ 
tion  and  foreign  internal  defense.  Security  cooperation  is  distinguished 
by  activities  that  build  capability  and  interoperability  but  do  not  employ 
those  capabilities.  In  contrast,  foreign  internal  defense  entails  an  opera¬ 
tional  focus  distinguished  primarily  by  (1)  providing  operational  assis¬ 
tance  to  forces  engaged  in  combat  and  (2)  conducting  CMO  and  IO. 
In  this  case,  partner-building  train-and-equip  activities  are  harnessed 
to  operational  activities  and  objectives.  In  OEF-P,  a  sufficiently  robust 
advisory  force  was  authorized  to  carry  out  all  of  these  functions  and 
provide  direct  support  to  the  partner’s  operations  in  various  locations,  to 
multiple  echelons  and  various  security  forces,  with  the  goal  of  enabling 
the  Philippine  forces  to  achieve  the  government’s  objectives  in  a  sus¬ 
tainable  manner. 

In  sum,  the  OEF-P  case  demonstrates  how  a  small  number  of 
U.S.  forces  employed  in  this  manner  can  assist  another  government 
in  achieving  effects  at  multiple  echelons,  in  multiple  forces,  and  over  a 
wide  geographic  area  without  assuming  a  combat  role.  The  report  iden¬ 
tifies  a  temporal  requirement,  as  well  as  a  need  for  periodic  adaptation 
to  address  a  dynamic,  persistent,  and  mobile  threat  while  maintaining 
overall  continuity  of  effort.  Although  U.S.  SOF  provided  most  of  the 
TF’s  manpower  and  conducted  the  widest  array  of  activities,  U.S.  con¬ 
ventional  forces  and  contracted  services  played  significant  roles.  The 
report  identifies  the  positive  outcomes  correlated  with  this  effort,  in 
terms  of  a  reduced  threat,  a  more  capable  security  force,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  rejects  terrorist  groups.  We  also  identify  contributing  factors 
and  limiting  factors. 
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Introduction 


Study  Purpose 

This  study  examined  the  14-year  experience  of  U.S.  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces  (SOF)  in  the  Philippines  from  2001  through  2014.  The 
objective  of  this  case  history  is  to  document  and  evaluate  the  activities 
and  effects  of  special  operations  capabilities  employed  to  address  ter¬ 
rorist  threats  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines  (OEF-P) 
through  (1)  training  and  equipping  Philippine  Security  Forces  (PSF), 
(2)  providing  operational  advice  and  enablers,  and  (3)  conducting 
civil-military  operations  (CMO)  and  information  operations  (IO).  The 
purpose  of  this  case  history,  in  addition  to  providing  an  authoritative 
and  comprehensive  record  of  a  long-duration  special  operations  mis¬ 
sion,  is  to  inform  future  U.S.  government  policymaking  and  military 
planning  regarding  the  employment  of  SOF  to  counter  terrorist  threats 
in  partnership  with  another  government.  This  report  is  also  designed 
for  use  in  professional  military  education,  particularly  for  commanders 
and  planners  who  might  be  charged  with  similar  efforts  in  the  future.1 

Small  numbers  of  U.S.  SOF  deployed  continuously  during 
OEF-P.  Their  mission  was  to  counter  transnational  threats  in  the 
southern  Philippines  through  support  to  the  Philippine  government 
and  armed  forces. 

The  mission  entailed  working  alongside  PSF  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  counter  terrorist  threats — in  particular,  those  posed  by  the  Abu 


1  This  report  follows  a  similar  format  to  that  of  a  previous  RAND  report  that  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 
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Sayyaf  Group  (ASG)  and  elements  of  Jemaah  Islamiyah  (JI)  that 
supported  their  activities.  In  this  case,  U.S.  forces  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  engage  in  combat,  but  they  were  authorized  to  support  Phil¬ 
ippine  operations  and  engage  with  the  population.  This  application 
of  U.S.  force  is  described  in  U.S.  military  doctrine  as  foreign  internal 
defense,  in  which  U.S.  objectives  are  achieved  by  activities  conducted 
in  support  of  a  partner-  or  host-nation  force  (U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
2010).  Under  this  doctrine,  U.S.  SOF  aimed  to  directly  and  indirectly 
affect  the  threat  by  contributing  to  the  partner  actions  and  capabilities. 
Three  specific  types  of  activities  were  undertaken  throughout  OEF-P: 
(1)  U.S.  CMO  and  IO  were  conducted  to  increase  government  access 
and  reduce  adversary  access  to  and  support  from  the  population,  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  resources;  (2)  U.S.  SOF  enabled  Philippine  security  opera¬ 
tions  by  providing  advice,  intelligence,  mobility  platforms,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  medical  care;  and  (3)  U.S.  SOF  helped  build  capability 
through  training  and  equipping  Philippine  conventional,  special,  and 
police  forces. 


Research  Approach 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations/ 
Low-Intensity  Conflict  asked  us  to  document  one  of  the  longest- 
duration  special  operations  missions  and  evaluate  its  impact.  We 
framed  three  research  questions:  What  did  U.S.  SOF  do  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  between  2001  and  2014?  How  did  they  conduct  their  mission 
(i.e.,  what  approaches  did  they  apply  in  these  activities)?  And  what 
impact  did  they  have?  We  used  historical  research  methods  to  con¬ 
struct  a  comprehensive,  authoritative  account  relying  principally  on 
firsthand  sources  and  documents,  including  in-depth  interviews  with 
participants  and  official  documents.  We  also  consulted  multiple  addi¬ 
tional  sources,  including  published  documents  and  academic  literature, 
to  verify  key  points  and  compensate  for  the  inherent  bias  of  participant 
interviews. 

To  produce  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  account,  we  were 
granted  wide  access  to  interview  subjects  and  documentation  in  the 
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United  States  and  in  the  Philippines.  We  conducted  interviews  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  from  October  2014  to  January 
2015  and  collected  and  analyzed  official  documents  at  several  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  (HQ)  to  construct  a  detailed  historical  narrative 
that  identified  the  principal  activities  of  U.S.  SOF  and  other  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  entities;  the  Philippine  government  and  its  forces;  and  the 
adversaries,  with  particular  focus  on  the  transnational  threat  groups. 
We  conducted  in-depth  individual  and  group  interviews  with  approxi¬ 
mately  150  key  U.S.  and  Philippine  participants  in  OEF-P  from  2001 
through  2014.  These  included  commanders,  staff  officers,  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  (NCOs)  at  all  echelons;  U.S.  ambassadors  and 
other  civilian  officials;  and  senior  Philippine  officials,  senior  and  junior 
officers,  and  civilians.  We  included  in  the  sample  special  operations 
personnel  from  all  services  with  experience  in  all  geographic  locations 
of  OEF-P  activities.  All  special  operations  functional  specialties  were 
represented. 

In  order  to  document  special  operations  activities  in  detail,  we 
conducted  the  majority  of  interviews  with  U.S.  military  personnel 
assigned  to  special  operations  units;  another  25  percent  of  interviewees 
were  other  Americans  or  Filipinos,  including  civilians  and  civilian  offi¬ 
cials.  Human  Subject  Protections  (HSP)  protocols  have  been  used  in 
this  report  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  statutes  and  DOD  regu¬ 
lations  governing  HSP.  Therefore,  interviewees  are  identified  as  SOF  or 
non-SOF  and  U.S.  or  Philippine.  These  sources’  views  are  solely  their 
own  and  do  not  represent  the  official  policy  or  position  of  DOD,  the 
U.S.  Government  or  any  foreign  government. 

The  interviews  and  a  rich  array  of  documents  enabled  us  to 
develop  a  detailed  account  of  both  what  SOF  did  and  how  they  did 
it.  We  examined  the  approaches  that  SOF  used,  including  application 
of  SOF  doctrine  on  foreign  internal  defense,  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  operational  design,  which  relies  on  assessments  as  a  tool  for  prob¬ 
lem  framing,  plan  formulation,  and  plan  adaptation.  We  designed  the 
interview  protocol  to  enable  us  to  identify  not  only  plans,  operations, 
and  activities  but  also  the  evolution  in  the  approach  that  U.S.  SOF 
employed  during  those  14  years,  the  reasons  for  those  changes,  and  the 
apparent  results  achieved. 
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We  therefore  asked  SOF  interviewees  to  describe  any  mission 
analysis  or  other  preparatory  activities  they  undertook;  their  role  in 
plan  development  (if  any);  their  role  in  plan  execution,  i.e.,  operations 
and  activities;  whether  any  assessment  was  conducted  and,  if  so,  what 
adaptations  were  made  pursuant  to  that  assessment;  and,  finally,  what, 
if  any,  outcomes  or  results  were  observed  regarding  the  threat,  the  part¬ 
ner  capacity  and  capability,  and  the  overall  partner  relationship.  We 
asked  the  interviewees  to  describe  any  unsuccessful  initiatives  or  results 
contrary  to  the  objectives  and  any  explanation  for  those  outcomes,  if 
known.  In  addition,  we  asked  interviewees  whether  U.S.  and  partner 
objectives  diverged  and,  if  so,  how  this  divergence  was  handled. 

We  asked  non-SOF  interviewees  to  provide  detailed  accounts 
of  U.S.  government  and  Philippine  plans,  activities,  assessments,  and 
coordination  with  U.S.  SOF;  how  they  viewed  SOF  efforts  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  larger  U.S.  and  Philippine  objectives;  what,  if  any,  impact  SOF 
activities  had  on  their  own  activities  and  efforts;  and  what  impact,  if 
any,  U.S.  SOF  activities  had  on  the  threat,  partner  capability,  and  the 
bilateral  relationship.  We  asked  the  non-SOF  interviewees  whether 
their  plans  and  activities  evolved  over  time,  whether  U.S.  SOF  activi¬ 
ties  evolved,  and  whether  U.S.  SOF  activities  contributed  to  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Philippine  government  objectives.  We  also  asked  them 
whether  U.S.  and  Philippine  objectives  diverged  and,  if  so,  how  any 
divergence  was  handled.  Finally,  we  asked  interviewees  to  describe  any 
unsuccessful  initiatives  and  provide  an  explanation,  if  known,  for  the 
lack  of  success.  Philippine  interviewees  also  provided  perspectives  on 
national  plans,  actions,  and  results,  as  well  as  background  information 
on  the  region,  groups,  and  conflict  history.  Many  interviewees  pro¬ 
vided  perspectives  on  different  time  periods  within  the  14-year  effort, 
including  comparative  observations;  most  of  the  SOF  personnel  served 
more  than  one  tour  and,  in  many  cases,  up  to  four  tours.  Many  U.S. 
embassy  personnel,  including  the  four  U.S.  ambassadors,  served  mul¬ 
tiyear  tours  between  2002  and  2014.  Most  of  the  Philippine  officials 
interviewed  had  served  in  multiple  relevant  positions  in  Mindanao, 
Manila,  and  other  locations  during  the  time  period  studied. 

We  extensively  exploited  several  hundred  documents  to  evaluate 
and  provide  further  context  for  the  interview  data.  We  collected  docu- 
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ments  from  several  command  HQ,  including  Joint  Special  Operations 
Task  Force — Philippines  (JSOTF-P);  Special  Operations  Command, 
Pacific  (SOCPAC);  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM);  and  West¬ 
ern  Mindanao  Command  (WestMinCom).  We  compared  the  inter¬ 
view  results  with  information  in  hundreds  of  documents  collected  from 
the  U.S.  commands,  including  command  plans,  assessments,  briefings, 
end-of-tour  reports,  a  500-page  chronology,  surveys,  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  spanning  the  14-year  time  period.  In  addition,  we  consulted  aca¬ 
demic  research  and  other  published  literature,  including  Philippine 
academic  research  and  literature. 

We  developed  the  following  framework  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
the  U.S.  special  operations  activities.  The  mission  aimed  to  improve 
and  support  PSF’s  ability  to  counter  transnational  terrorist  groups  in 
the  southern  Philippines,  so  the  evaluative  framework  assesses  both 
counterterrorism  (CT)  and  capacity-building  outcomes.  We  assessed 
the  trajectory  of  CT  operations,  the  effects  on  the  transnational  ter¬ 
rorist  groups,  and  the  population’s  support  for  them.  We  also  assessed 
the  development  of  PSF’s  capabilities  at  the  tactical,  operational,  and 
institutional  levels. 

We  cite  data  to  support  the  findings.  Many  U.S.  documents  are 
not  available  to  the  public,  including  formal  assessments  by  various 
U.S.  commands,  as  well  as  heat  maps  showing  the  decreasing  areas 
of  freedom  of  movement  of  armed  groups.  However,  three  types  of 
data  support  the  findings  of  a  degraded  transnational  terrorist  threat 
and  an  improved  PSF  capability:  (1)  a  reduction  in  enemy  attacks, 
(2)  decreased  size  of  the  threat  group,  and  (3)  declining  population 
support  of  the  threat  group  and  increased  satisfaction  with  government 
forces. 

The  development  of  security  force  capability  relies  primarily  on 
the  qualitative  judgments  of  participant  interviewees;  these  judgments, 
as  well  as  successful  operational  outcomes,  constitute  the  primary  evi¬ 
dence  that  PSF  increased  their  capabilities  at  the  tactical,  operational, 
and  institutional  levels  and  that  U.S.  SOF  contributed  significantly  to 
those  increased  capabilities  and  operational  effectiveness.  No  assertion 
rests  on  a  single  interview  source,  and  we  base  the  major  findings  not 
only  on  SOF  judgments  but  also  other  U.S.  and  Philippine  judgments, 
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including  published  sources.  In  some  cases,  only  personnel  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  special  operations  task  force  (SOTF)  possessed  knowledge 
of  specific  activities  undertaken  by  the  task  force  (TF);  in  all  of  these 
cases,  documentation  collected  from  the  commands  (for  example, 
regarding  the  utility  of  a  specific  intelligence  asset)  support  the  asser¬ 
tions  that  SOF  personnel  made  in  interviews.  We  adopted  these  stan¬ 
dards  to  minimize  distortions  based  on  the  inherent  bias  of  individual 
interviews.  We  note  conflicting  views. 


Organization  of  the  Report 

We  have  organized  the  account  chronologically.  Each  chapter  examines 
the  approach  applied  by  U.S.  SOF  during  that  time  period,  including 
its  assessment,  planning  and  plan  adaptation,  and  plan  execution.  Each 
chapter  concludes  with  a  summary  of  results  achieved  at  that  time  in 
that  location  or  functional  area.  The  final  chapter  provides  a  summary 
of  the  outcomes  achieved  over  the  14  years,  the  supporting  evidence, 
and  the  key  enabling  and  limiting  factors. 

Chapter  Two  provides  an  overview  of  the  historical  conditions, 
the  bilateral  relationship,  and  the  relevant  U.S.  decisions  and  military 
activities  that  set  the  stage  for  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  Chapter 
Three  introduces  the  preliminary  inputs  provided  by  the  various  part¬ 
ners,  the  initial  assessment  conducted  by  U.S.  forces,  the  launch  of 
OEF-P  under  Joint  TF  (JTF)  5-10  and  the  follow-on  efforts  taken  in 
2003  and  2004.  Chapter  Four  identifies  the  primary  inputs  of  2005  to 
2007,  including  the  2005  assessment  and  move  to  Jolo,  the  conduct  of 
Operation  Ultimatum,  and  the  results  achieved  there  and  on  Basilan. 
Chapter  Five  identifies  the  primary  inputs  of  2008  to  2010,  starting 
with  the  USPACOM  assessment  of  2008,  further  expansion  of  geo¬ 
graphically  distributed  operations,  the  drive  to  supply  PSF  with  new 
precision-strike  capabilities,  and  results  achieved  or  correlated  with 
these  efforts. 

Chapter  Six  identifies  primary  inputs  for  the  period  2010  to  2012, 
including  a  concerted  effort  to  mesh  Philippine,  U.S.  embassy,  and 
special  operations  plans  and  activities  as  a  necessary  precursor  to  tran- 
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sition.  This  entailed  a  new  effort  to  create  police  special  action  forces 
(SAF),  initiation  of  institutional-level  advising,  intensified  embassy 
coordination,  and  the  fruition  of  the  close  air  support  precision-guided 
munition  capability.  Chapter  Seven  identifies  the  primary  transi¬ 
tion  activities  in  2012  to  2014  that  became  the  focus  of  the  SOTF, 
including  closure  of  outstations,  reduction  of  personnel,  and  transfer 
of  responsibilities  to  other  U.S.  and  Philippine  entities.  At  that  time, 
the  TF  returned  to  an  expeditionary  model  for  supplying  operational 
advisory  assistance  out  of  cold  and  warm  bases.  The  Zamboanga  siege 
in  2013  tested  the  Philippine  ability  to  marshal  a  joint  military  and 
police  response,  and  Typhoon  Yolanda  shortly  thereafter  illustrated  the 
utility  of  a  special  operations  presence  to  provide  early  assessments,  lift, 
and  other  assistance  in  a  disaster-relief  operation.  Final  assessments  and 
decisions  paved  the  way  for  the  end  of  JSOTF-P,  which  was  replaced  by 
a  robust  USPACOM  Augmentation  Team  (PAT)  with  an  intelligence 
support  team  in  the  southern  Philippines  to  provide  early  warning  of 
potential  resurgent  threats. 

Chapter  Eight  concludes  the  study  with  an  overview  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  U.S.  inputs  and  best  practices  developed  over  14  years,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  outcomes,  and  the  deficits  in  the  U.S.  and  Philippine  approaches. 
Appendix  A  reproduces  excerpts  of  the  Balikatan  terms  of  reference, 
and  a  study  guide  included  in  Appendix  B  poses  questions  for  use  in 
planning  and  professional  military  education  to  facilitate  analysis  of 
the  strengths  and  weakness  of  the  plan  design,  execution,  assessment, 
and  adaptation. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


U.S.-Philippine  Relations  in  Historical  Perspective 


The  United  States  and  the  Philippines  have  maintained  a  close  but 
complex  relationship  since  the  1898-1946  period  of  U.S.  colonial  rule, 
and  much  of  the  Philippines’  history  has  been  plagued  by  guerrilla 
warfare.  After  the  United  States  took  control  of  the  Philippines  at  the 
end  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  anti-Spanish  nationalist  resis¬ 
tance  movement  continued  to  violently  resist  U.S.  rule.  After  a  bloody 
counterinsurgency  campaign,  the  United  States  emerged  victorious  in 
1902.  But  despite  tamping  down  the  Philippine  nationalist  resistance, 
the  United  States  never  fully  quelled  resistance  throughout  its  new  ter¬ 
ritorial  holding.  In  particular,  it  fought  a  brutal  campaign  against  the 
Muslim  Moro  population  in  the  southern  Philippines. 

In  1935,  the  United  States  granted  the  self-governing  common¬ 
wealth  status,  with  a  plan  put  in  place  to  transition  the  country  to  full 
independence  in  1945.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  Philippines  became  a 
key  World  War  II  location  in  the  Pacific  theater.  In  1942,  Japan  occu¬ 
pied  the  islands,  controlling  the  Philippines  until  the  United  States, 
fighting  alongside  Filipino  resistance  forces,  began  to  reclaim  control 
from  the  Japanese  in  1944  and  regained  control  of  the  islands  in  1945. 
Many  Filipinos  welcomed  the  U.S.  military  role  fighting  the  Japanese 
occupation.  Following  Japan’s  surrender,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  attained  independence  in  July  1946.  A  democratic  government 
was  elected  to  coincide  with  national  independence.  Manuel  Roxas 
was  elected  the  country’s  first  president  in  1946.  Armed  insurgencies 
almost  immediately  threatened  the  postindependence  government. 
Most  threatening  was  the  Flukbalahap,  or  Fluk,  a  communist  insur- 
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gency  that  began  its  rebellion  against  the  Roxas  government  in  1946 
and  was  not  defeated  until  1954. 

The  United  States  played  a  significant  role  in  the  Philippines  fol¬ 
lowing  its  independence.  This  role  was  not  confined  to  helping  coun¬ 
ter  the  Huk  insurgency.  The  Philippine  government,  under  President 
Roxas,  approved  a  “Military  Bases  Agreement”  in  1947.  It  gave  the 
United  States  the  right  to  establish  military  bases  and  other  instal¬ 
lations,  which,  in  turn,  meant  that  U.S.  troops  would  have  access  to 
the  Philippines.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
(GRP)-U.S.  Mutual  Defense  Agreement  followed  in  1952  to  provide  a 
security  umbrella  and  military  assistance  to  the  Philippine  government. 
The  agreement  remained  in  place  after  Philippine  president  Ferdinand 
Marcos — a  close  Cold  War  ally  of  the  United  States — declared  martial 
law  in  1972,  and  it  remained  an  important  mechanism  for  the  United 
States  to  funnel  aid  to  the  regime  until  Marcos  was  deposed  in  1986. 
After  Marcos,  the  Philippines  transitioned  to  democracy.  U.S.-GRP 
relations  were  fragile,  however,  and  when  the  U.S.-GRP  basing  agree¬ 
ment  expired  in  1991,  the  Philippine  Congress  voted  for  the  closure 
of  Clark  Air  Base  and  U.S.  Naval  Base  Subic  Bay — two  of  the  largest 
U.S.  military  bases  outside  the  continental  United  States.  Following 
the  closure  of  the  bases  in  1992,  U.S.-Philippine  security  cooperation 
diminished  dramatically  until  ratification  of  the  Visiting  Forces  Agree¬ 
ment  (VFA)  in  1999  (Watts  et  ah,  2014,  pp.  66-67). 

Throughout  this  period,  conflict  had  continued  in  the  restive 
southern  Philippines,  which  is  culturally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
heavily  Catholic  country.  Most  of  the  5  percent  of  the  population 
who  are  Moro  Muslim  or  belong  to  other  indigenous  groups  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  several  provinces  of  the  Mindanao  island  group.  Heavy 
resettlement  of  Christians  from  the  Visayas  and  Luzon  island  groups 
to  the  north  dating  to  the  colonial  period  had  exacerbated  poverty, 
discrimination,  and  tensions.  The  Moro  National  Liberation  Front 
(MNLF)  formed  in  1969  as  an  armed  organization  promoting  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Moro  Muslim  state.  The  MNLF  had  some  30,000  armed  fight¬ 
ers  in  the  1970s,  but  their  numbers  dwindled  as  successive  Philippine 
governments  conducted  both  military  operations  and  initiated  peace 
talks.  After  a  first  cease-fire  accord  was  reached  in  1976,  some  rebels 
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rejected  the  talks  and  formed  a  splinter  group,  the  Moro  Islamic  Lib¬ 
eration  Front  (MILF).  In  1989,  the  Philippine  government  established 
the  Autonomous  Region  in  Muslim  Mindanao  (ARMM)  and  offered 
limited  autonomy  in  several  provinces,  and,  in  1996,  the  government 
signed  a  peace  accord  with  the  MNLF. 


Multiple  Threat  Groups 

Despite  its  peace  efforts,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  continued  to 
face  multiple  insurgencies  and  terrorist  threats  and  organizations.1  By 
the  late  1990s,  the  Philippines’  main  internal  threats  were  the  New 
People’s  Army  (NPA),  a  communist  insurgency  that  is  active  through¬ 
out  the  country  though  primarily  in  the  north;  the  MILF,  an  Islamist- 
separatist  movement  that  is  active  in  the  south;  and  another  more  radi¬ 
cal  Islamist  splinter  group,  the  ASG,  which  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
1991. 

The  ASG,  a  Salafi  jihadist  organization  based  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Basilan  and  Sulu,  developed  links  to  al  Qaeda  (AQ) 
during  the  1990s,  when  members  traveled  to  Afghanistan  and  received 
funding  from  Osama  bin  Laden.2  The  ASG’s  estimated  number  of 
members  increased  significantly  throughout  the  1990s,  from  120  in 
1993  to  at  least  1,270  in  2000  by  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines 
(AFP)  estimates,  and  over  2,000  by  U.S.  government  estimates.3  The 
group’s  armed  activity  increased  over  the  mid-  to  late  1990s,  including 
36  attacks  in  1995  and  29  in  1999. 

This  period  of  ASG  growth  and  armed  activity  overlaps  with 
the  period  in  which  AQ  operatives  were  most  active  in  the  country, 
including  the  unsuccessful  plotting  of  the  so-called  Bojinka  attacks 


1  For  in-depth  case  studies  of  these  organizations,  see  Human  Development  Network, 
2005. 

2  Indeed,  the  ASG  was  named  for  the  former  Afghan  mujahedeen  commander,  Abdul 
Rasul  Sayyaf,  who  trained  foreign  militants  in  his  camps  (Abuza,  2005,  pp.  3-8). 

3  Data  from  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  for  Intelligence,  J-2,  AFP.  The  U.S.  State 
Department’s  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism  report  for  2000  estimates  the  ASG’s  size  at  more 
than  2,200  (U.S.  Department  of  State,  2001). 
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in  1995  by  Ramzi  Yousef  and  his  uncle,  the  9/11  mastermind  Khalid 
Sheikh  Mohammed.  From  their  rented  Manila  apartment,  Yousef 
and  Mohammed  developed  the  extremely  ambitious  Bojinka  plots, 
in  which  Muslim  attackers  would  assassinate  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
hijack  11  airliners  and  fly  them  into  various  targets,  including  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency’s  HQ  in  Langley,  Virginia.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  was  also  an  important  hub  for  AQ  financing.  During  the  1990s, 
for  example,  Osama  bin  Laden’s  brother-in-law  and  senior  AQ  finan¬ 
cier  Mohammed  Jamal  Khalifa  used  Philippine  front  companies  and 
charities  to  support  the  Bojinka  plots,  as  well  as  the  ASG,  the  local 
Islamic  jihadi  group.4 

The  United  States  did  not  prioritize  terrorist  threats  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  during  the  1990s,  but  this  began  to  change  in  2000  and  in 
2001 — before  the  9/11  attacks — as  a  result  of  ASG  kidnappings  of 
U.S.  citizens,  holding  them  for  ransom,  and  a  demonstrated  willing¬ 
ness  to  kill  them. 

This  interest  was  limited,  coming  primarily  from  1st  Special 
Forces  Group  (SFG)  (Airborne),  1st  Battalion  (BN),  out  of  Okinawa, 
Japan.  In  March  2001,  Company  B,  1st  BN,  1st  SFG,  out  of  Okinawa, 
began  training  the  first  AFP  light  reaction  company  (LRC)  follow¬ 
ing  a  string  of  ASG  kidnappings  of  U.S.  hostages  who  were  held  for 
ransom.  First,  the  ASG  took  an  American  Muslim,  Jeffrey  Schilling, 
hostage  on  Jolo  Island  on  August  29,  2000,  and  held  him  for  seven  and 
a  half  months  before  releasing  him.  U.S.  concerns  about  limited  coun¬ 
terterrorist  capabilities  in  the  Philippines  heightened  further  in  May 
2001,  when  ASG  assailants  kidnapped  two  U.S.  missionaries,  Gracia 
and  Martin  Burnham,  and  another  U.S.  citizen,  Guillermo  Sobero, 
from  the  Dos  Palmas  Resort  in  Palawan.  The  ASG  captors,  led  by  Abu 
Sabaya  (“Bearer  of  Captives”)  whisked  them  hundreds  of  miles  by  boat 
to  the  ASG  stronghold  of  Basilan,  where  they  were  held  in  captivity 
(Bowden,  2007).  Sobero’s  captors  beheaded  him  on  June  11,  2001,  call¬ 
ing  it  a  “birthday  present”  to  President  Gloria  Macapagal  Arroyo  on 


4  Several  interviewees  suggested  that  the  increase  in  ASG  size  during  this  period  can  be 
at  least  partly  attributed  to  the  increase  in  resources  it  enjoyed  courtesy  of  foreign  terrorist 
organizations.  For  example,  interview  60,  October  29,  2014;  interview  40,  October  11,  2014. 
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the  103rd  anniversary  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo’s  declaration  of  Philippine 
independence  from  Spain.  Sabaya  tried — unsuccessfully — to  distrib¬ 
ute  video  footage  of  the  Sobero  beheading  to  Philippine  media  outlets 
but  found  no  takers  (interview  60,  October  29,  2014).  At  that  point, 
the  high-profile  nature  of  the  kidnappings  made  hostage  rescue,  and 
Philippine  counterterrorist  capabilities  more  generally,  a  higher  priority 
for  the  U.S.  government. 

Throughout  the  2000s,  the  foreign  terrorist  organization  with 
which  the  ASG  maintained  the  strongest  direct  linkages,  including 
operational  linkages,  was  Indonesia’s  JI.  The  ASG  was  equally  well 
known  for  its  high-profile  criminal  activities,  including  kidnap-for- 
ransom  operations  targeting  Westerners.  None  of  the  groups  posed  an 
existential  threat  to  the  GRP.  They  did,  however,  foment  widespread 
instability,  undermine  foreign  investment,  participate  in  rampant 
human  trafficking,  and  engage  in  subregional  terrorism. 


Pre-Operation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines  Decision 
to  Support  the  Light  Reaction  Company 

Even  examples  of  pre-9/11  terrorist  threats  emanating  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  such  as  Bojinka  and  the  Burnham  kidnappings,  initially  drew 
only  limited  interest  from  the  U.S.  government.  Then-MAJ  Joseph 
Felter,  a  Special  Forces  (SF)  officer  who,  in  1999,  was  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Manila  as  a  military  attache,  viewed  the  lack  of  PSF 
capabilities  to  conduct  counterterrorist  operations,  including  hostage 
rescue,  as  a  significant  threat  to  U.S.  interests.  Felter  had  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  AFP  SOF  from  deployments  to  the  Philippines  as  an  SF 
operational  detachment — alpha  (ODA)  team  leader  in  the  1990s.  As 
one  of  the  few  U.S.  officials  who  spent  considerable  time  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Philippines  following  the  reduction  of  the  military-to-military  rela¬ 
tionship  and  a  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  embassy  officer 
who  viewed  the  kidnappings  and  threat  to  Americans  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  from  a  close  vantage  point,  Felter  believed  that  the  AFP  could 
conduct  missions,  such  as  hostage  rescue — but  not  without  increased 
capacity,  which  the  United  States  could  provide  (interview  66,  Novem- 
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ber  7,  2014).  Felter  briefed  then-State  Department  CT  coordinator 
Michael  A.  Sheehan,  who  was  visiting  the  Philippines,  on  the  potential 
benefit  of  assisting  the  GRP  in  building  a  PSF  CT  capability,  which 
led  to  U.S.  military  assistance  to  support  the  AFP’s  stand-up  of  an  elite 
counterterrorist  unit  called  the  LRC  (interview  66,  November  7,  2014; 
Sheehan,  2008,  p.  123). 

The  2000  incidents,  along  with  other  events,  influenced  U.S. 
government  officials,  led  by  Ambassador  Sheehan,  to  advocate  for  the 
development  of  a  Philippine  military  national  counterterrorist  capabil¬ 
ity.  In  September  2000,  a  USPACOM  planning  team  led  by  ADM 
Dennis  C.  Blair  with  members  of  SOCPAC,  the  Joint  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Group  (JUSMAG)  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and 
the  1st  SFG  (Airborne)  met  with  Philippine  military  and  government 
officials  in  Manila  to  begin  planning  for  an  extensive  mobile  training 
team  mission  under  Title  22  Chapter  22  (Mutual  Security  Assistance) 
authorities  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  this  new  force  for  the  AFP  that 
would  be  called  the  LRC. 

Light  Reaction  Company  Stand-Up 

The  1st  SFG,  commanded  by  COL  David  Fridovich,  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  training  the  LRC.  U.S.  SF  planners,  based  on  extensive  long¬ 
term  relationships  with  the  AFP,  particularly  with  Philippine  SF  and 
First  Scout  Ranger  Regiment  (1st  SRR),  developed  the  detailed  equip¬ 
ment  requirements  and  a  six-month  training  program  of  instruction  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  CT  capability  for  rural  and  urban  situations. 
The  program  included  urban  and  rural  tactical  training,  assault  of  mul¬ 
tiple  structures,  communications,  intelligence,  medical  training,  and 
sniper  operations.  In  March  2001,  Company  B,  1st  Bn,  1st  SFG,  based 
in  Okinawa,  arrived  in  the  Philippines  to  begin  training  the  first  AFP 
LRC  (interview  45,  October  16, 2014;  interview  60,  October  29,  2014). 

On  May  27,  2001,  members  of  the  ASG  carried  out  the  Dos 
Palmas  kidnapping  on  Palawan  Island  and  brought  the  hostages  to 
Basilan  Island  at  the  southern  tip  of  Mindanao.  The  Philippine  mili¬ 
tary  initially  wanted  to  stop  training  and  deploy  the  LRC  to  Basilan 
in  support  of  operations  to  rescue  the  hostages,  but  the  AFP  eventually 
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agreed  that  the  LRC’s  training  should  be  completed  before  the  unit 
was  deployed. 

The  LRC  completed  training  in  early  July  and  was  immediately 
sent  to  Basilan,  where  the  ASG  had  regrouped  after  the  Dos  Palmas 
kidnappings.  The  LRC  received  good  training  and  equipment  from  its 
1st  Bn,  1st  SFG  advisers,  but  the  unit  lacked  a  clear  command-and- 
control  (C2)  structure  when  it  deployed  to  Basilan.  The  1st  Bn,  1st 
SFG  soldiers  who  trained  the  first  LRC  recommended  that  U.S.  SOF 
advisers  deploy  to  Basilan  to  assist  the  unit  as  it  continued  its  initial 
stand-up,  but  their  recommendation  was  rejected. 

The  LRC  was  deployed  to  Basilan  on  its  inaugural  operation, 
and,  perhaps  unsurprisingly,  the  commanders  on  the  ground  did  not 
appropriately  employ  it.  Instead  of  employing  the  LRC  in  missions  for 
which  it  was  trained,  i.e.,  as  the  lead  assault  element  in  the  hostage- 
rescue  operation  and  other  direct-action  raids,  the  battle-space  owner 
used  other  units  as  the  assault  force  and  employed  the  LRC  to  cordon 
the  objective’s  perimeter  during  raids  (interview  60,  October  29,  2014; 
interview  66,  November  7,  2014;  interview  46,  October  21,  2014;  inter¬ 
view  45,  October  16,  2014;  interview  49,  November  13,  2014;  inter¬ 
view  61,  October  31,  2014). 5 

During  these  initial  operations,  another  major  deficiency  became 
obvious:  the  lack  of  a  C2  mechanism  to  integrate  the  LRC  with  the 
regional  command  in  Mindanao.  U.S.  SF,  as  part  of  SOCPAC’s  Pacific 
Situation  Assessment  Team  at  the  embassy  in  Manila,  kept  in  close 
contact  with  the  leadership  of  the  LRC  on  Basilan  and  confirmed  the 
concerns  of  the  trainers.  Throughout  the  summer  of  2001,  SOCPAC 
and  USPACOM  monitored  the  situation  and  decided  that  a  thorough 
assessment  was  needed  to  determine  further  training  requirements  for 
the  LRC  and  the  AFP. 

In  order  to  explore  the  opportunities  to  continue  assisting  the 
LRC,  the  commander  of  1st  Bn,  1st  SFG,  LTC  David  Maxwell,  was 
tasked  to  meet  with  the  LRC  leadership  in  Mindanao  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  2001.  The  attacks  in  New  York  and  Washington  resulted  in 


5  AFP  SOF  soldiers  agreed  that  the  LRC  was  misused  initially  on  Basilan  (interview  30, 
October  9,  2014;  interview  39,  October  11,  2014;  interview  43,  October  9,  2014). 
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the  meeting’s  postponement  for  three  days.  Concurrently,  Brig  Gen 
Donald  C.  Wurster  and  1st  Group  commander  Colonel  Fridovich  pro¬ 
posed  adding  a  terrorism  coordination  and  assistance  visit  (TCAV) 
into  a  planning  survey  that  was  to  be  conducted  prior  to  Exercise 
Balikatan  02-1,  which  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  January  2002.  Their 
Filipino  counterparts  agreed,  and  a  preparatory  visit  was  scheduled  for 
September  12,  2001.  The  timing  was  purely  serendipitous.  The  9/11 
attacks  postponed  that  visit  by  a  week,  but  conferred  new  urgency  and 
meaning  to  the  effort.  The  Philippines  would  become,  in  essence,  the 
“second  front”  in  the  U.S.  global  war  on  terrorism. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


2001-2004:  The  Initiation  of  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom — Philippines 


U.S. -Philippine  Policy  Decisions 

In  the  wake  of  the  9/11  attacks,  Washington  and  Manila  engaged  in 
national-level  dialogue  about  enhanced  U.S.  military  engagement  in 
the  Philippines  as  part  of  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Philippine  presi¬ 
dent  Arroyo  was  among  the  first  to  offer  support  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  two  governments  began  discussions  on  increased  levels  of  assis¬ 
tance  and  cooperation.  At  that  time,  rescuing  the  American  hostages 
held  by  the  ASG  was  a  top  priority  for  the  United  States.  Initial  U.S. 
proposals  envisaged  a  direct  combat  role  for  U.S.  military  personnel, 
the  commitment  of  elite  special  mission  units  to  lead  operations  to 
rescue  the  Burnhams,  and  assistance  to  the  AFP  against  the  ASG. 
However,  negotiations  with  the  Philippines  over  the  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  (ROE)  for  the  Balikatan  exercise  resulted  in  a  more  limited  U.S. 
role:  Filipino  officials  insisted  on  a  noncombat  role  for  the  Americans, 
operations  against  only  the  ASG,  and  a  geographical  limitation  of  U.S. 
operations  to  only  Basilan  Island  and  the  Zamboanga  peninsula  (inter¬ 
view  59,  November  13,  2014;  interview  46,  October  21,  2014;  see  also 
Niksch,  2007,  pp.  10-12). 

At  USPACOM,  Admiral  Blair  requested  and  received  a  variety  of 
proposals.  One  proposed  plan  was  to  conduct  an  aggressive  offensive  to 
land  forces  on  Basilan  to  clear  the  island  of  terrorist  groups  and  rescue 
the  U.S.  hostages.  Blair  asked  special  operations  officers  for  their  views 
on  the  feasibility  of  this  plan,  as  well  as  for  a  potential  timeline  for  it 
to  achieve  the  desired  end  state.  They  stated  that  a  U.S. Ted  offensive 
operation  might  achieve  short-term  results  but  that  it  would  be  highly 
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problematic  for  the  Philippine  government  and  that  Asian  countries 
might  see  it  as  widening  the  war  to  their  region  (interview  46,  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  2014;  interview  45,  October  16,  2014).  Colonel  Fridovich,  with 
the  support  of  SOCPAC  commander  Brigadier  General  Wurster,  rec¬ 
ommended  a  more  deliberate  approach  in  which  U.S.  forces  would 
work  by,  through,  and  with  the  AFP  to  help  build  capacity  to  defeat 
the  insurgents  and  terrorists  while  ensuring  that  the  United  States 
respected  Philippine  sovereignty  and  domestic  law.  When  asked  how 
long  this  approach  might  take,  their  response  was  that,  with  a  sus¬ 
tained  commitment,  the  situation  could  be  improved  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Blair  visited  the  Philippines  for  consultations  with  senior  officials 
in  mid-November  2001. 

A  week  later,  U.S.  president  George  W.  Bush  and  Arroyo  met  in 
Washington  to  seal  a  deal.  The  United  States  designated  the  Philippines 
a  major  non-North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ally  upon  the  GRP’s 
demonstrated  support  for  the  United  States  after  the  9/11  attacks. 
As  part  of  the  agreement,  U.S.  security  and  development  assistance 
increased  dramatically.  In  2001,  the  United  States  obligated  $10.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  military  assistance  to  the  Philippines.  In  2002,  U.S.  military 
assistance  increased  more  than  five-fold,  to  more  than  $56  million. 
Through  2010,  the  United  States  never  obligated  less  than  $34  million 
in  military  assistance  to  the  Philippines.1  Figure  3.1  shows  the  amount 
of  military  assistance  the  United  States  provided  to  the  Philippines 
annually  from  2000  to  2012.  Assistance  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID),  $47.4  million  in  2001,  almost 
doubled  by  2007.2  USAID  and  the  Millennium  Challenge  Corpora¬ 
tion  provided  most  U.S.  assistance;  the  majority  of  USAID  assistance 
was  directed  to  the  southern  Philippines  to  support  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  peace  process.  The  largest  program,  Growth  with  Equity 
in  Mindanao  (GEM),  totaled  $180.9  million  between  2002  and  2012. 
A  follow-on  grant  of  $127.7  million  began  in  2012  to  support  the  Min¬ 
danao  Peace  and  Development  Program. 


1  These  amounts  are  in  real  historical  U.S.  dollars,  not  constant  rates. 

2  USAID  assistance  in  2007  was  $82.8  million  (USAID,  2015). 
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Figure  3.1 

U.S.  Military  Assistance  to  the  Philippines,  2000-2012 


SOURCE:  USAID,  2015. 
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The  Initial  Assessment 

While  national-level  negotiations  were  under  way,  the  TCAV  occurred 
in  October  and  early  November.  The  U.S.  assessment,  planning,  and 
approval  process  took  place  from  October  2001  to  January  2002. 
Although  it  was  a  lengthy  process  in  comparison  to  that  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  post-9/11  U.S.  deployment  of  troops  to  Afghanistan,  this 
deliberate  process  permitted  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  environment 
and  the  partner  force,  which  would  continue  to  be  updated  throughout 
execution  of  the  mission  (Fridovich  and  Krawchuk,  2007).  Four  basic 
principles  were  developed  from  this  initial  study: 

First,  the  AFP  and  the  Philippine  government  could  benefit  from 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  U.S.  military  and  other  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  overcome  mutually  agreed  shortcomings. 
Second,  U.S.  forces  had  to  work  through  and  with  AFP  forces, 
with  the  AFP  always  in  the  lead  with  no  unilateral  or  direct  U.S. 
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combat  operations.  Third,  the  U.S.  forces  had  to  ensure  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philippines  and  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  environment  and  the  sensitivities  therein 
and  conduct  operations  in  ways  that  took  those  sensitivities  into 
account.  Fourth,  the  U.S.  effort  had  to  be  joint  and  interagency 
and  capable  of  being  sustained  for  a  long  duration  (years),  and 
this  in  turn  required  continuous  assessment.  (Maxwell,  2011, 

PP-  7-8) 

With  Blair  and  Wurster’s  support,  Fridovich,  a  career  SF  officer, 
took  the  lead  as  the  TCAV  assessment’s  primary  architect.  Fridovich’s 
idea  for  the  TCAV  assessment  grew  out  of  his  previous  experiences  in 
Bosnia  and  Haiti  and  as  an  observer/controller  while  detailed  to  the 
Joint  Readiness  Training  Center.  Another  influence  was  a  1997  Special 
Warfare  article  by  Kalev  I.  Sepp,  “Preparing  for  2010:  Thinking  Out¬ 
side  the  Box”  (Sepp,  1997,  pp.  2-6).  Sepp’s  article,  which  proved  pre¬ 
scient  in  the  wake  of  9/11,  began  from  the  premise  that,  in  the  coming 
years,  the  United  States  would  seek  to  maintain  the  existing  nation-state 
system  because  the  nature  of  the  wars  it  would  fight  would  be  primarily 
unconventional,  consisting  of  what  was,  at  the  time,  called  “operations 
other  than  war”  (Sepp,  1997,  p.  3).  In  such  a  scenario,  Sepp  argued,  the 
use  of  military  force  would  not  always  be  appropriate,  but  the  use  of 
military  forces  would  often  be  essential.  SOF  elements — particularly, 
U.S.  SF,  civil  affairs  (CA),  and  military  information  support  operations 
(MISO) — would  be  critical  to  the  increasingly  joint  force  required  to 
effectively  fight  these  ambiguous,  unconventional  wars.3 

Fridovich  designed  the  assessment  to  cover  the  national,  com¬ 
mand,  and  local  levels  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  partners,  as  well  as  the  physical,  human,  and  enemy  terrain  in 
Basilan.  “It  was  important  that  we  go  (to  Basilan)  so  we  could  see  what 
was  really  going  on,”  Fridovich  said.  “We  needed  to  see  how  the  popu¬ 
lation  there  looked  at  us”  (interview  46,  October  21,  2014).  But  the 
assessment  was  more  ambitious  than  simply  collecting  impressions  of 
the  local  context.  It  was  to  be  comprehensive,  transparent,  and  data- 


3  In  the  article,  Sepp  made  another  prescient  observation — that  the  term  operations  other 
than  war  would  probably  soon  become  doctrinally  obsolete.  See  Sepp,  1997,  pp.  4-5. 
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driven.  Moreover,  its  findings  would  be  shared  widely  with  both  U.S. 
and  Filipino  stakeholders  as  a  basis  for  collaborative  decisionmaking. 
Finally,  the  assessment  would  form  a  baseline  on  which  to  build  future 
assessments  and  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  campaign  (interview  46, 
October  21,  2014). 

In  October  2001,  Fridovich’s  TCAV  team,  which  included  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  special  operations  personnel,  as  well  as  intelligence 
officers  and  an  embassy  representative,  deployed  to  the  Philippines  to 
begin  the  assessment.  Fridovich  needed,  and  managed  to  gain,  GRP 
and  AFP  cooperation,  including  access  to  sensitive  information  from 
the  GRP  and  AFP,  in  order  to  conduct  the  top-to-bottom  assessment 
of  the  situation  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels.  The 
TCAV  team  coordinated  with  the  U.S.  embassy  and  was  given  access 
to  the  AFP.  It  reviewed  strategic  documents  and  held  meetings  with 
senior  officials  to  get  their  views  on  the  terrorist  threat  on  Basilan. 

In  the  southern  Philippines,  AFP  U.S.  Southern  Command 
(SOUT1TCOM)  commander  LTG  Roy  Cimatu  was  key  to  the  assess¬ 
ment’s  success.  (At  the  time,  SOUT1TCOM  was  the  command  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  of  the  southern  Philippines.)  Cimatu  understood  the  utility 
of  the  assessment  and  supported  Fridovich’s  team  by  granting  access 
to  his  staff,  as  well  as  to  brigades  (BDEs)  and  BNs  on  Basilan,  includ¬ 
ing  the  1st  Infantry  Division  Command  and  the  forward  (FWD)  C2 
1TQ,  TF  Comet  (interview  46,  October  21,  2014;  Maxwell,  2011).  The 
TCAV  team  visited  these  units  three  or  four  days  in  a  row,  which  was 
significant  because  U.S.  forces  had  not  visited  Basilan  since  the  ASG 
had  been  holding  hostages  there. 

Each  night,  the  TCAV  team  gathered  to  put  together  the  data  col¬ 
lected  during  the  day.  The  results  of  the  assessment  demonstrated  the 
need  for  more-capable  PSF  and  for  PSF  to  strengthen  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  local  population.  AFP  units  deployed  to  SOUTFICOM 
generally  had  poor  or  limited  relations  with  the  population  and  thus 
had  little  access  to  ASG  and  JI  areas  without  resorting  to  using  heavy 
force  to  gain  it.  Another  of  the  TCAV’s  important  findings  was  that 
the  Philippine  government  had  never  asked  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  about  its  basic  needs.  This  presented  an  opportunity  to  win  over 
key  segments  of  the  population  by  addressing  the  basic  needs  identified 
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in  the  assessment  (Lambert,  Lewis,  and  Sewall,  2012,  pp.  123-124). 
Other  findings  included  a  lack  of  AFP  capacity  to  conduct  CT  opera¬ 
tions:  AFP  forces  in  the  areas  visited  generally  possessed  a  poor  com¬ 
munication  structure,  limited  mobility  and  logistics  capabilities,  and 
poor  intelligence  fusion  capabilities,  which  are  critical  for  effective  CT 
operations  (Briscoe,  2004b,  p.  17). 

The  TCAV  team  quickly  began  sending  reports  back  to  SOCPAC. 
The  findings  suggested  an  approach  that  took  shape  quickly.  The 
TCAV  team  briefed  the  findings  to  Cimatu’s  full  staff — an  audi¬ 
ence  of  approximately  40  colonels,  according  to  Fridovich.  Although 
some  SOUTHCOM  officers  were  unreceptive  to  the  idea  of  a  U.S. 
advise-and- assist  mission — their  common  refrain  was  that  they  needed 
only  U.S.  equipment  and  technical  assistance,  not  advising — General 
Cimatu  appreciated  Fridovich ’s  assessment  and  was  convinced  that  a 
U.S.  advise-and- assist  mission  would  help  to  improve  security  in  the 
SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility  (AOR).  To  cultivate  and  main¬ 
tain  this  support,  Fridovich  and  Maxwell  emphasized  the  importance 
of  not  treating  AFP  counterparts  as  “junior  partners”  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  nascent  effort.  They  believed  that  the  surest  way 
to  lose  Philippine  support  was  to  be  perceived  as  a  colonial  power  or  to 
disrespect  the  limitations  on  what  the  U.S.  military  could  do  under  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  Philippines.  “We  told  them  we  were  there 
to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,”  Fridovich  said,  to  allay  their  concerns 
that  the  United  States  might  act  unilaterally  (interview  46,  October  21, 
2014). 

Having  gained  the  support  of  key  AFP  stakeholders,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Manila  and  USPACOM  both  expressed  support  for  the 
Basilan  plan.  The  TCAV’s  findings,  delivered  in  November,  convinced 
Blair  that  the  Basilan  operation  should  be  conducted  through  the 
Philippine  forces  as  recommended;  he  approved  the  plan  in  January 
and  sent  it  to  Washington.  In  the  meantime,  a  small  contingent  was 
deployed  to  Cimatu’s  command  as  a  fusion  cell  to  support  planning 
there. 
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Joint  Task  Force  510  and  the  Terms  of  Reference 

USPACOM  activated  JTF  510  to  plan  and  prepare  to  implement  the 
first  phase  of  Operation  Freedom  Eagle  as  part  of  Exercise  Balika- 
tan  02-1  in  January  2002.  On  February  2,  2002,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen  Richard  Myers  directed  that  Operation  Freedom 
Eagle  be  renamed  OEF-P.  Advance  elements  of  JTF  510  began  arriving 
in  the  Philippines  in  mid-January. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  Philippines,  Wurster  immediately  grasped  the 
gravity  of  OEF-P’s  sensitivity  in  the  Philippines.  The  prospect  of  U.S. 
troops  deploying  to  a  combat  zone  reawakened  anti-American  nation¬ 
alism  born  of  the  long  history  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
Philippines,  which  had  ended  with  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Clark 
and  Subic,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  support  for  the  long-running  Marcos 
dictatorship.  The  history  also  included  liberation  from  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation,  intermarriage,  and  many  positive  elements,  but  a  sizable  group 
of  politicians  opposed  the  mission.  Miriam  Defensor  Santiago,  a  long¬ 
time  influential  Philippine  senator  and  one  of  the  most-vocal  critics  of 
U.S.  military  presence,  led  an  effort  to  ensure  the  adoption  of  strict 
ROE  that  would  ensure  Philippine  sovereignty  under  the  country’s 
constitution. 

On  February  7,  2002,  the  Philippine  Senate  conducted  a  hearing 
to  debate  the  terms  of  reference  to  which  the  U.S.  and  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernments  had  agreed  for  holding  this  exercise  in  the  combat  area  of  the 
southern  Philippines,  particularly  the  activities  that  U.S.  troops  would 
undertake. 

The  terms  of  reference  stipulated  that  the  exercise  would  last  for 
six  months,  and  efforts  would  be  targeted  against  the  ASG  on  the  island 
of  Basilan,  with  further  advising,  assisting,  and  training  exercises  to  be 
conducted  in  the  Zamboanga  area  and  air  support  based  in  Cebu.  U.S. 
forces  were  not  to  engage  in  combat,  with  the  exception  of  self-defense. 
The  exercise  would  be  implemented  jointly  by  the  GRP  and  the  United 
States  under  the  authority  of  the  AFP  chief  of  staff.  U.S.  forces  were 
prohibited  from  operating  independently.  However,  AFP  and  U.S.  unit 
commanders  were  to  retain  command  over  their  respective  forces.  No 
permanent  basing  or  support  facilities  would  be  built,  but  temporary 
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structures  for  billeting,  classroom  instruction,  and  messing  could  be 
set  up  for  use  by  GRP  and  U.S.  forces.  U.S.  forces  were  to  receive  a 
country  and  area  briefing  on  the  culture  and  sensitivities  of  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  and  the  provisions  of  the  VFA  prior  to  their  deployment.  U.S. 
and  GRP  forces  were  allowed  to  share  resources,  equipment,  and  other 
assets  through  their  respective  logistics  channels.  GRP  and  U.S.  forces, 
in  consultation  with  community  and  local  government  officials,  would 
jointly  plan  and  execute  socioeconomic- assistance  projects.  These  terms 
were  controversial,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines  eventu¬ 
ally  approved  them  as  legal  (quoted  from  Lim  v.  Arroyo,  2002). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  terms  of  reference  were  being  debated, 
USPACOM  commander  Blair  was  finalizing  his  instructions  for  the 
U.S.  forces.  The  terms  of  reference  were  a  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  two  countries,  and  Blair’s  “commander’s  guidance”  constituted  his 
formal  orders  to  those  under  his  command.  Blair  and  Wurster  worked 
to  ensure  that  the  guidance  was  completely  consistent  with  the  bilateral 
terms  and  clarified  specifically  how  U.S.  forces  and  equipment  were  to 
be  used. 

In  a  February  2002  letter  responding  to  Blair’s  draft  guidance, 
Wurster  framed  the  situation  thusly: 

I  recommend  that  this  document  remain  titled  “Commander’s 
Guidance”  in  light  of  the  turmoil  surrounding  the  Terms  of  Ref¬ 
erence  between  me  and  the  [GRP]  leadership  here.  I  would  not 
want  this  document  from  you  to  be  misconstrued  as  a  “secret” 
terms  of  reference.  There  is  no  question  about  what  the  AFP  and 
US  intends  to  happen  in  the  field  here  but  the  time  required  for 
appropriate  review  and  coordination  has  led  to  media  speculation 
with  Congressional  interest.  Bottom  line  is:  command  follows 
national  lines.  Philippine  commander’s  authority  on  the  ground 
will  not  be  infringed.  Our  soldiers  will  support  the  operational 
instructions  of  the  commander  in  the  field,  in  accordance  with 
their  mission  statement  from  me.  No  unilateral  US  operations . . . 
as  that  seems  to  be  the  most  sensitive  issue  here. 
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Mission  Statement  and  Commander's  Intent 

The  mission  statement  for  JTF  510  was  finalized  as  follows:  “When 
directed,  JTF  510  conducts  military  operations  to  train,  advise,  and 
assist  designated  AFP  forces  to  enhance  their  ability  to  combat  terror¬ 
ism  in  SOUTHCOM  in  support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom” 
(Wurster,  undated). 

Guidance  for  execution  of  the  mission  was  fleshed  out  in  JTF  510’s 
commander’s  guidance.  A  draft  commander’s  guidance  statement  from 
the  commander  in  chief  of  USPACOM  (USCINCPAC)  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  JTF  510,  dated  February  2,  2002,  read, 

1.  This  memorandum  specifies  my  intent  for  Operation  Freedom 
Eagle,  and  includes  specific  guidance  on  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  the  operation. 

2.  JTF-510  conducts  military  operations  to  train,  advise,  and 
assist  designated  AFP  forces  to  enhance  their  ability  to  combat 
terrorism  in  SOUTHCOM  in  support  of  operation  ENDUR¬ 
ING  FREEDOM.  You  will  accomplish  the  mission  using  train¬ 
ing  activities  and  advisor  support  to  the  AFP  Southern  Command. 

The  Security  Assistance  Program  will  simultaneously  improve  the 
maintenance  of  equipment  of  the  AFP,  enable  limited  infrastruc¬ 
ture  development  through  CMO,  and  provide  formal  programs 
of  instruction  for  specific  AFP  units.  JTF-510  will  work  with 
[the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group]  to  ensure  that  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  in  SOUTHCOM  is  integrated  into  an  effective 
campaign  targeting  the  defeat  of  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  in  the 
southern  Philippines. 

3.  The  mission  guidance  in  paragraph  2  is  general  and  potentially 
open-ended.  As  you  close  phase  one  forces  and  begin  to  integrate 
advisors  throughout  SOUTHCOM  command  and  control  head¬ 
quarters.  I  expect  from  you  continuous  planning  to  improve  spe¬ 
cific  areas  of  AFP  effectiveness  in  their  effort  against  the  ASG  and 
other  recognized  terrorist  groups  in  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR. 
Develop  and  present  an  overall  plan  that  integrates  proposed 
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areas  for  improvement  during  subsequent  activity.  Sample  areas 
include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  Fused  operations  and  intelligence 

•  Communications 

•  Command-and-control 

•  Mobility 

•  Maintenance 

•  Battalion,  Company,  and  lower  tactical  skills.  (Blair,  2002) 

USCINCPAC  made  explicit  that  the  AFP’s  SOUTHCOM  was 
to  be  a  key  stakeholder  and  partner  in  implementing  the  guidance: 

Your  recommendations  for  phase  two  should  be  coordinated  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  with  Southern  Command  leader¬ 
ship.  The  plans  should  identify  measures  of  effectiveness  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  deciding  when  to  end  the  mission.  (Blair,  2002) 

Use  of  Enablers 

USCINCPAC  also  described  the  use  of  U.S.  and  USPACOM  assets 
that  would  be  provided  as  key  enablers  of  JTF  510. 

Intelligence,  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance  Support 

USCINCPAC’s  commander’s  guidance  document  noted,  “fused  intel¬ 
ligence  is  a  known  weakness  of  the  Southern  Command.”  In  support 
of  JTF  510’s  mission,  he  would  assign  USPACOM  intelligence,  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  to  support  the  AFP  campaign  but  noted 
that  it  would  be  used  only  for  targeting  the  recognized  terrorist  groups 
in  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR.  Before  deploying  ISR  to  support  AFP  CT 
efforts,  however,  he  also  requested  assurance  from  Wurster  that  “it  will 
feed  into  an  improved  Southern  Command  intelligence  structure  that 
can  use  it  effectively”  (Blair,  2002).  In  effect,  Blair  wanted  confirma¬ 
tion,  based  on  Wurster’s  in-theater  assessment  as  JTF  510  commander, 
that  support  from  valuable  ISR  assets  would  not  be  squandered  and 
that  Wurster’s  force  would  be  able  to  help  the  AFP  use  it  to  enhance 
operational  effectiveness.  USPACOM  did  provide  ISR  assets,  including 
the  P-3  aircraft,  which  enhanced  SOUTHCOM’s  operational  capa¬ 
bilities  and  effectiveness.  U.S.  information-sharing  and  ISR  support 
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remained  key  enablers  of  AFP  effectiveness  and  important  sources  of 
U.S.  assistance  throughout  the  entirety  of  OEF-P. 

Secure  Communication  Equipment 

One  of  the  immediate  benefits  that  the  arrival  of  U.S.  advisers  had  for 
the  AFP’s  SOUTHCOM  was  JTF  510’s  secure  communications.  Blair 
authorized  Wurster  to  make  the  capability  of  U.S.  secure  communica¬ 
tion  networks  available  to  the  AFP,  so  long  as  JTF  510  retained  control 
of  the  equipment.  Blair  reminded  Wurster,  however,  that  part  of  the 
overall  campaign  plan  was  for  the  AFP  to  develop  their  own  secure 
communication  network  (Blair,  2002). 

Mobility  Platforms 

SOCPAC’s  pre-mission  assessments  had  also  found  that  the  AFP  lacked 
the  mobility  capabilities  to  conduct  operations,  as  well  as  to  evacuate 
casualties.  JTF  510  was  authorized  to  use  its  air,  land,  and  sea  plat¬ 
forms  to  transport  AFP  members,  as  well  as  its  own  personnel.  JTF  510 
helicopters  could  be  used  for  medical  evacuation  (MEDEVAC),  quick- 
reaction  forces  (QRFs),  and  combat  search  and  rescue  (CSAR),  pro¬ 
vided  they  did  not  use  hot  landing  zones.4  Blair’s  guidance  emphasized 
that  the  ultimate  goal  was  for  Philippine  forces  to  provide  these  func¬ 
tions  themselves:  “The  objective  of  the  [security  assistance] -funded 
maintenance  program  is  for  the  AFP  to  improve  the  reliability  and  sus¬ 
tainment  of  its  own  helicopters  to  support  Southern  Command  mobil¬ 
ity.”  As  with  secure  communications,  JTF  510’s  support  was  intended 
to  provide  a  short-term  capability  while  JTF  510  advisers  helped  their 
AFP  partners  translate  U.S.-provided  security  assistance  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  sustainable  capability. 

Rules  of  Engagement 

The  final  aspect  of  the  commander’s  guidance  concerned  the  ROE  for 
JTF  510  in  OEF-P.  These  reiterated  the  critical  elements  of  the  terms 
of  reference  to  which  the  two  countries  agreed.  First,  the  United  States 
would  not  conduct  unilateral  operations.  U.S.  forces  were  to  serve 
only  as  advisers  and  would  not  directly  conduct  any  military  actions. 


4 


Paragraph  7  involved  the  deployment  of  a  QRF  under  certain  conditions. 
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Second,  the  AFP’s  chain  of  command  would  remain  intact.  U.S.  advis¬ 
ers  would  offer  their  best  professional  advice,  but  AFP  commanders 
would  ultimately  make  operational  decisions.  U.S.  advisers  would 
respect  these  decisions.  Third,  the  United  States  would  retain  a  QRF 
capability  and  a  CSAR  capability.  The  QRF  capability  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  ensure  force  protection  for  the  JTF,  and  the  CSAR 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  directly  extract  U.S.  personnel  from 
harm  if  they  were  to  go  missing  (e.g.,  were  captured  and  held  hostage). 
The  U.S.  assets  could  also  be  used  to  evacuate  Philippine  casualties 
from  casualty-collection  points  rather  than  from  the  battlefield  itself. 

Balikatan  02-1  and  the  Beginning  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom — 
Philippines 

The  legislative  debate  over  OEF-P  delayed  the  GRP’s  final  approval  of 
the  terms  of  reference  and  the  deployment  of  troops  to  Basilan  until 
mid-February.  To  address  nationalist  sensitivities,  the  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernment  had  chosen  to  call  the  operation  an  exercise,  Balikatan  02-1. 
Balikatan  is  the  largest  U.S.-Philippine  joint  exercise,  which  had  been 
held  in  previous  years  in  other  parts  of  the  Philippines.  In  effect,  Balika¬ 
tan  02-1  was  the  first  phase  of  OEF-P. 

JTF  510  deployed  with  1,300  U.S.  troops,  which  included 
160  SOF  personnel,  to  the  Philippines  in  support  of  Balikatan  02-1. 
Of  the  total  approved,  only  600  personnel  were  permitted  in  the  joint 
operational  area  of  the  southern  Philippines.  Because  of  a  briefing  error, 
the  Philippine  government  changed  the  cap  on  forces  in  the  southern 
Philippines  at  the  last  minute  from  660  to  600,  forcing  Wurster  to  trim 
some  HQ  and  other  elements.  The  air  units  were  based  on  Cebu.  Air 
units  were  deployed  from  the  353rd  Special  Operations  Group  (SOG) 
and  the  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment.  The  primary 
ground  units  were  1st  BN,  1st  SFG  (Airborne);  one  CA  company;  and, 
later  in  the  spring,  a  naval  construction  task  group  (NCTG).  A  naval 
special  warfare  (NSW)  unit  and  a  boat  detachment  also  deployed. 
During  the  initial  infiltration,  ten  service  members  were  killed  when 
the  MH-47  helicopter  transporting  them  crashed  on  its  return  from 
Basilan  to  Cebu. 
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U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces  Lines  of  Operation 

The  principal  activities  that  JTF  510  carried  out  were  CMO,  informa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  gathering  and  sharing,  and  capacity-building  and 
operational  assistance  to  enable  the  AFP  to  conduct  CT  operations. 

Civil-Military  Operations 

CMO  constituted  a  major  component  of  OEF-P  activities.  These 
operations  served  multiple  purposes:  First,  the  activities  enabled  CA 
and  other  units  conducting  CMO  to  assess  and  gain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  area,  the  population,  and  the  enemy  status.  By  learning 
about  and  then  addressing  basic  population  needs,  the  local  population 
would  typically  become  more  receptive  to  the  government.  This  recep¬ 
tivity  could  include  a  willingness  to  facilitate  AFP  access  and  opera¬ 
tions.  These  operations  included  daylong  events  to  provide  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  key  areas  with  medical,  dental,  or  veterinary  care.  Longer-term 
projects  supplied  and  improved  health  facilities,  schools,  and  water 
wells  or  pumps.  Engineering  units  were  brought  in  to  construct,  repair, 
or  improve  needed  infrastructure. 

These  operations  are  designed  to  achieve  both  tactical  and  stra¬ 
tegic  objectives.  They  provide  access  and  information  to  assist  govern¬ 
ment  forces  in  pursuing  enemy  forces.  The  strategic  objectives  include 
denying  support  and  resources  to  adversaries.  The  population  ideally 
becomes  less  hospitable  to  the  enemy  forces,  which  shrinks  their  sup¬ 
port  base,  resources,  and  room  for  maneuver.  Local  community  figures 
might  also  become  more  supportive  of  the  government  and  hostile  to 
the  armed  groups,  further  influencing  local  public  opinion. 

Many  of  the  infrastructure  projects  served  dual  purposes.  For 
example,  the  NCTG  began  improving  the  ring  road  around  Basilan, 
which  helped  the  local  population  get  its  crops  to  market  and  increased 
the  mobility  of  AFP  and  JTF  510  forces  to  conduct  military  operations. 
The  Basilan  governor  suggested  that  the  JTF  hire  locals  and  supply 
hammers  so  they  could  pulverize  rocks  into  gravel  as  part  of  the  road¬ 
building  project,  thus  providing  steady  work  for  thousands  of  residents 
(interview  59,  November  13,  2014). 

In  the  six  months  of  Balikatan  02-1,  U.S.  and  AFP  units  deployed 
to  Basilan  built  80  km  of  road,  four  bridges,  two  piers,  and  five  water 
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projects  and  treated  20,000  patients  (JSOTF-P,  2007b,  slide  8).  These 
activities  were  underwritten  by  $2.2  million  in  humanitarian  assistance 
funds  and  $4.5  million  in  USAID  funds,  as  well  as  military  operations 
and  maintenance  funds  that  could  be  used  for  dual-purpose  projects 
that  facilitated  military  operations  or  force  protection.  As  part  of  the 
outreach  to  the  population,  MISO  (formerly  known  as  psychological 
operations  [PSYOP]),  though  not  conducted  initially,  were  eventually 
employed.  Military  information  support  teams  (MISTs)  provided  a 
range  of  services  aimed  at  improving  the  target  population’s  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  GRP’s  legitimacy  and  enhancing  support  for  the  rule  of 
law.  Activities  included  publicizing  AFP  CMO,  advertising  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  Rewards  for  Justice  program,  and  helping  the  GRP  convey 
the  harm  caused  by  transnational  terrorist  organizations. 

Intelligence  Gathering  and  Sharing 

Both  JTF  510  and  JSOTF-P  leveraged  the  technical  superiority  of  the 
United  States  in  OEF-P,  using  ISR  assets  and  capabilities  to  enable 
AFP  operations,  enhance  force  protection  for  U.S.  forces,  and  support 
CMO.  Although  U.S.  interviewees  found  that  their  Filipino  counter¬ 
parts  had  developed  extensive  human  intelligence  (HUMINT)  net¬ 
works,  U.S.  ISR  validated  and  supplemented  that  intelligence  to  find 
and  “fix”  terrorist  targets  that  enabled  PSF  to  conduct  operations  to 
“finish”  them,  and  helped  to  improve  decisionmaking  by  providing 
persistent  situational  awareness  at  key  locations  and  times. 

The  United  States  deployed  a  variety  of  ISR  platforms,  initially 
relying  primarily  on  the  P-3  aircraft  (JSOTF-P,  2008a;  interview  59, 
November  13,  2014).  In  the  first  period,  JTF  510  forces  also  deployed 
tactical  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  (UAVs).  Unlike  in  Iraq  and  Afghan¬ 
istan,  U.S.  forces  in  the  Philippines  lacked  legal  authority  to  con¬ 
duct  lethal  operations,  including  operations  employing  armed  UAVs. 
Unarmed  UAVs  and  other  collection  systems  were  used  extensively, 
however,  both  to  aid  AFP  targeting  and  to  provide  force  protection  for 
U.S.  forces.  As  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  other  countries,  host-nation 
demand  for  U.S.  ISR  support  in  the  Philippines  was  a  significant 
source  of  leverage  the  United  States  enjoyed  vis-a-vis  its  host-nation 
counterpart. 
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ISR  support  was  initially  a  sensitive  issue  given  the  overall  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  U.S.  advisory  mission  in  Mindanao.  Ambassador  Francis  J. 
Ricciardone,  who  presented  his  credentials  as  chief  of  the  U.S.  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  Philippines  just  as  Balikatan  02-1  was  beginning,  engaged 
with  senior  Philippine  officials  to  assuage  these  and  other  concerns.  He 
arranged  a  demonstration  of  the  UAV  platforms  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Manila  for  President  Arroyo  and  her  defense  secretary.  He  said, 

We  recognized  how  sensitive  it  would  be  so  our  role  was  to  show 
the  Filipinos  how  it  would  work,  what  the  control  room  would 
look  like,  and  the  [operations  and  intelligence]  fusion  that  they 
would  be  part  of.  We  flew  these  little  handheld  UAVs  for  them 
at  the  embassy  in  a  demonstration.  That  way,  the  president  and 
minister  of  defense  felt  they  were  adequately  informed,  (inter¬ 
view  65,  December  19,  2014) 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  ambassador  from  2002  to  2005,  Ric¬ 
ciardone  remained  actively  involved  with  the  strategic  aspects  of 
OEF-P.  He  kept  President  Arroyo  apprised  of  U.S.  activities,  arranged 
high-level  access  for  the  TF  as  needed,  and  visited  the  southern  Philip¬ 
pines  with  GRP  leaders. 

Capacity-Building  and  Operational  Assistance 

JTF  510  provided  advice  and  assistance  both  to  AFP  SOF  and  con¬ 
ventional  forces.  Because  the  capacity-building  was  explicitly  aimed  at 
achieving  the  CT  objective  of  OEF-P,  the  efforts  focused  on  Philippine 
special  operations  units,  as  well  as  conventional  forces,  deployed  to  the 
southern  Philippines.  U.S.  operational  advisory  assistance  and  intelli¬ 
gence-sharing  was  authorized  only  with  regard  to  the  ASG  or  JI.  The 
AFP  capabilities  that  the  TF  helped  develop  were  inherently  fungible, 
and  the  GRP  could  and  did  use  them  to  confront  other  threats. 

Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  Special  Operations  Forces 
The  AFP  SOF  units  with  which  U.S.  forces  primarily  worked  during 
OEF-P  were  the  LRC;  the  1st  SRR,  a  light  infantry  unit  of  approx¬ 
imately  1,800  AFP  troops  that  was  designed  similarly  to  the  U.S. 
Army’s  75th  Ranger  Regiment;  the  SF  Regiment  (Airborne),  which 
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consists  of  approximately  1,200  personnel  trained  in  unconventional 
warfare  and  counterinsurgency — the  AFP’s  SF  Regiment  (Airborne) 
was  designed  to  perform  missions  similar  to  those  of  the  U.S.  SF;  and, 
finally,  the  AFP’s  CA  Group,  which  evolved  from  the  AFP’s  Public 
Relations  Office  of  the  1950s  and  consists  of  more  than  100  personnel 
trained  in  CMO  (Farris,  2009,  p.  22). 

Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  Conventional  Forces 

JTF  510  also  invested  significant  time  in  advising  and  assisting  AFP  con¬ 
ventional  forces  operating  under  the  joint  unified  HQ  SOUTHCOM 
(which  later  split  into  two  commands,  WestMinCom  and  Eastern 
Mindanao  Command  [EastMinCom]).  SOUTHCOM  commanded 
elements  of  the  Philippine  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy 
assigned  to  conduct  operations  in  the  southern  Philippines.  During 
Balikatan  02-1  and  the  first  phase  of  OEF-P,  most  of  the  training  and 
advising  focused  on  15  AFP  Marine  Corps  and  Army  BNs  deployed  to 
Basilan.  The  advisory  activities  spanned  the  echelons  from  the  three- 
star  SOUTHCOM  to  the  division,  BDE,  and  BN  commands.  U.S. 
SOF  were  permitted  to  train  tactical  units  but  not  accompany  them 
on  operations.  The  NSW  component  of  JSOTF-P  trained  and  advised 
both  Philippine  conventional  navy  and  Naval  SOG  (NAVSOG)  units 
in  maritime  interdiction  operations  and  other  missions  and  skills.  U.S. 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  personnel,  as  well 
as  other  U.S.  airmen,  provided  a  wide  range  of  training  and  assistance 
to  the  Philippine  Air  Force  (PAF),  as  detailed  in  Chapter  Five. 

Relationships  Between  Joint  Task  Force  510  and  U.S.  Southern 
Command 

Figure  3.2  outlines  the  task  organization  and  relationship  of  JTF  510 
with  its  AFP  counterparts.  Red  lines  denote  coordination  and  synchro¬ 
nization  nodes  at  each  level  of  AFP  command  to  provide  advice  and 
assistance. 

JTF  510  advised  and  supported  SOUTHCOM,  and  1st  Bn,  1st 
SFG  advised  JTF  Comet,  the  AFP  TF  command  on  Basilan.  The 
SF  companies,  or  advanced  operational  bases  (AOBs),  were  collo¬ 
cated  with  the  BDE  HQ.  The  subordinate  SF  teams,  or  ODAs,  were 
assigned  to  advise  and  assist  each  Philippine  Army  and  Marine  Corps 


Figure  3.2 

Joint  Task  Force  510  Task  Structure  for  Its  Advise-and-Assist  Relationship  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines 


SOURCE:  Wurster,  undated. 

NOTE:  AFSOF  =  Air  Force  SOF.  ARSOF  =  Army  SOF.  SEAL  =  sea,  air,  and  land  (U.S.  Navy  SOF).  RIB  =  rubberized  inflatable  boat. 
Det  =  detachment.  RIB  Det  is  a  naval  special  boat  detachment  equipped  with  11-m  RIBs.  AOB  =  advanced  operational  base. 
HFI-60  =  HH-60  Pave  Hawk  helicopter.  MC-130  =  MC-130  aircraft.  MH-47  =  MH-47  Chinook  helicopter.  TG  =  task  group. 

Red  lines  denote  coordination  and  synchronization  nodes  at  each  level  of  AFP  command  to  provide  advice  and  assistance. 

RAND  KR1236-3.2 
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BN  to  conduct  capacity-building,  as  well  as  to  advise  and  assist  during 
combat  operations  (Wurster,  undated;  interview  59,  November  13, 
2014).  ODAs  were  also  assigned  to  advise  Scout  Ranger  Bns,  LRCs, 
and  Civilian  Armed  Forces  Geographical  Units. 

Key  Joint  Task  Force  510  Operations 
Operation  Liberty 

After  establishing  rapport  with  their  assigned  units  at  rudimentary 
base  camps,  the  SOF  met  with  local  government  officials  and  began 
to  conduct  detailed  assessments  of  barangays  and  municipalities.  The 
resulting  information  was  used  to  develop  follow-on  civic-action  and 
engineering  plans.  In  March  and  April,  the  AFP  conducted  Operation 
Liberty,  for  which  the  U.S.  forces  provided  advisory,  communications, 
medical,  and  ISR  support.  U.S.  forces  also  supported  exfiltration  of 
surrendering  fighters.  The  advisers  determined  particular  shortfalls  in 
reconnaissance,  small-unit  patrolling  and  first  aid  capability,  and  over¬ 
reliance  on  unconfirmed  HUMINT,  as  well  as  the  use  of  unobserved 
artillery  fire;  weapons  and  ammunition  were  seen  to  be  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  were  the  focus  of  subsequent  training,  as  were  tactical 
decisionmaking,  intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield,  marksman¬ 
ship,  and  weapon  repair  and  maintenance. 

The  Burnham  Rescue 

Efforts  to  locate  the  Burnhams  were  plagued  by  rivalries  among  the 
Philippine  Army  and  Marine  Corps  units  on  Basilan,  with  each  hoping 
to  be  the  one  to  locate  the  hostages.  In  addition,  some  collusion  between 
the  ASG  and  local  sympathizers  was  also  suspected.  In  the  end,  the 
marines  found  the  Burnhams,  but,  in  the  rescue  attempt,  one  of  the 
American  hostages,  Martin  Burnham,  and  a  Filipino  nurse  were  killed. 
Burnham’s  wife  Gracia  was  shot  in  the  leg  but  was  successfully  rescued. 
Basilan’s  difficult  terrain,  the  guerrillas’  familiarity  with  the  area,  and 
the  OEF-P  ROE  at  the  time  further  complicated  the  challenging  task. 
U.S.  SOF  trained  units  that  eventually  found  the  hostages,  but  they 
could  not  accompany  commanders  into  the  field  to  advise  them  on  the 
rescue  operation. 
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Targeting  Abu  Sabaya 

After  the  Burnham  operation,  JTF  510  supported  numerous  opera¬ 
tional  successes  against  terrorist  networks  targeting  high-value  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  most  important  of  these  targets  was  ASG  spokesman  Abu 
Sabaya,  who  was  one  of  the  captors  of  the  Burnhams  and  the  others 
whom  the  ASG  kidnapped  from  the  resort  in  Dos  Palmas.  Sabaya, 
who,  at  the  time,  was  the  group’s  main  public  face,  had  risen  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ASG’s  senior  leadership.  He  loved  the  spotlight,  and  he 
drew  attention  to  the  Burnham  hostage  crisis  through  extensive  out¬ 
reach  to  Philippine  media  sources  both  in  Mindanao  and  in  Manila. 
In  response,  the  U.S.  government  placed  a  $5  million  reward  for  his 
arrest. 

The  AFP  pursuit  of  Abu  Sabaya  entailed  intelligence  and  combat 
operations  by  land  and  maritime  forces,  supported  by  JTF  510  opera¬ 
tional  advice,  imagery  intelligence  (IMINT),  ISR  assets,  and  secure 
communication  equipment  (Bowden,  2007).  The  TF  helped  formu¬ 
late  and  execute  the  plan  to  pursue  Sabaya  with  support  from  AFSOC 
and  NSW  units  (interview  65,  December  15,  2014).  In  the  operation, 
the  Philippine  Navy  began  by  following  a  boat  from  a  coastal  village 
after  an  informant  tipped  them  off  about  when  and  where  Abu  Sabaya 
would  try  to  move  to  his  Basilan  hideout  (Bowden,  2007).  U.S.  sur¬ 
veillance  assets  and  Navy  SEALs  and  boat  crews  accompanying  Phil¬ 
ippine  forces  helped  track  the  25 -foot  motorized  Kingfisher  outrigger 
canoe  in  which  Sabaya  was  riding.  The  Philippine  forces,  who  were 
using  night-vision  goggles  (NVG),  decided  to  intercept  the  boat  after 
they  saw  seven  armed  men  on  board.  As  they  approached,  the  soldiers 
received  fire  and  shot  back,  hitting  three  men,  who  fell  overboard.  The 
Philippine  forces’  boat  overran  the  other  vessel,  badly  damaging  it.  The 
four  other  gunmen  surrendered.  A  Philippine  commando  fired  from 
short  range  at  one  rebel  in  a  black  sweatshirt  who  was  trying  to  swim 
away — he  was  later  confirmed,  through  deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA) 
evidence,  to  be  Abu  Sabaya.5 


5  After  Sabaya’s  boat  sank,  two  American  MH-47  Chinook  helicopters  assisted  in  the 
search  for  the  bodies  of  the  guerrillas  who  had  leaped  overboard  (Bowden,  2007). 
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2003-2004:  Transition  to  Joint  Special  Operations  Task 
Force — Philippines 

After  completing  operations  in  the  late  summer  of  2002,  JTF  510 
departed  Zamboanga.  The  conclusion  of  Balikatan  02-1  and  the 
departure  of  JTF  510  ushered  in  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  U.S.  SOF  mission  in  the  southern  Philippines.  Efforts  to 
agree  on  a  next  phase  of  operations  did  not  reach  fruition.  President 
Arroyo  and  SOUTHCOM  commander  General  Cimatu  were  both  in 
favor  of  a  follow-on  mission  to  the  island  of  Jolo  with  a  residual  force 
that  continued  training  through  security  assistance  programs.  Wurster 
kept  AOB  170  and  four  SF  ODA  teams  on  Basilan  as  an  overwatch 
to  ensure  the  continuation  of  CMO  and  development  efforts  and  to 
continue  training  the  AFP  through  security  assistance  programs  (inter¬ 
view  59,  November  13,  2014).  In  late  2002,  a  joint  SOTF  (JSOTF) 
was  formed;  its  mission  was  declared  to  be  “foreign  internal  defense 
in  order  to  enable  the  GRP  to  defeat  terrorist  groups  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines”  (JSOTF-P,  2002;  JSOTF-P,  undated  [b],  slide  4).6  JSOTF-P’s 
total  manning  was  to  be  226.  The  following  year,  JSOTF-P  relocated 
to  Manila,  leaving  a  SOUTHCOM  liaison  element  to  continue  advis¬ 
ing  and  assisting  the  AFP  command  in  Mindanao.7 

ASG  armed  activity  continued.  On  October  2,  2002,  the  ASG 
conducted  a  bombing  in  Zamboanga,  which  killed  three  people, 
including  a  U.S.  SF  soldier,  in  a  joint  operation  with  two  Indonesian 
JI  militants,  as  well  as  a  Jordanian  resident  of  the  Philippines  who  was 
reportedly  linked  to  the  Palestinian  terrorist  group  Hamas.  ASG  leader 
Khadaffy  Janjalani  oversaw  the  operation.  This  attack  explicitly  tar¬ 
geted  U.S.  forces  and  signaled  a  shift  in  the  group’s  tactics — this  was 
the  group’s  first  bombing  since  1994  (interview  61,  October  31,  2014). 


6  The  briefing  itself  is  undated,  but  the  file  is  dated  February  7,  2003. 

7  The  SOUTHCOM  liaison  element  was  located  on  Edwin  Andrews  Air  Base  and  left 
behind  only  one  ODA  in  the  southern  Philippines,  a  dramatic  drawdown  from  the  strength 
of  JTF  510  (interview  61,  October  31,  2014). 
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The  Aborted  Stand-Up  of  Joint  Task  Force  555 

Eager  to  build  on  the  successes  of  JTF  510  and  Balikatan  02-1,  Presi¬ 
dent  Arroyo  endorsed  her  defense  minister’s  idea  for  a  follow-on  mission 
in  Jolo,  the  main  island  of  Sulu  province,  which  would  include  U.S. 
participation  in  direct  combat  in  combined  operations.  USPACOM 
handed  its  U.S.  Marine  Corps  component  command  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  planning  the  mission  in  early  2003.  On  January  21,  2003,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Brig  Gen  Gregory  F.  Trebon  replaced  General  Wurster  as 
SOCPAC  commander.  On  February  3,  the  USPACOM  commander 
designated  the  Marine  Corps  component  command  as  JTF-555,  with 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  follow-on  mission. 

The  robust  plan  developed  by  the  Marine  Corps  envisioned 
some  1,000  U.S.  forces  engaging  in  combat  operations  alongside  AFP 
forces  on  Jolo  and  Tawi-Tawi.  As  these  plans  became  known  in  the 
Philippines,  a  political  outcry  ensued  over  the  apparent  U.S.  intent 
to  conduct  combat  operations  in  the  Philippines.  The  public  opposi¬ 
tion  forced  President  Arroyo  to  backtrack  on  her  previous  support  for 
U.S.  participation  in  combat.  Negotiations  continued,  but,  in  the  end, 
the  GRP  never  approved  terms  of  reference  for  JTF-555,  and  JTF-555 
never  deployed  because  of  the  failure  to  agree  on  its  role.  On  March  3, 
2003,  Arroyo  delayed  execution  of  Balikatan  03-1  indefinitely,  citing 
a  constitutional  ban  on  U.S.  forces  engaging  in  such  actions  (Hendren 
and  Paddock,  2003).  As  he  transitioned  out,  Wurster  had  watched  the 
developing  plans  with  skepticism;  based  on  his  experience  in  2002, 
particularly  the  intense  debate  over  the  advisory  ROE  for  JTF  510,  he 
doubted  that  U.S.  participation  in  direct  combat  in  the  Philippines 
would  be  tenable  politically  (interview  59,  November  13,  2014). 

During  this  period,  the  GRP  permitted  U.S.  SOF  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  training  and  assistance  under  JSOTF-P,  which  was 
based  in  Manila  and  commanded  by  U.S.  Air  Force  Col  Douglas  R. 
Fengenfelder,  its  first  commander.  On  April  1,  2003,  CAPT  David 
Pittelkow,  who  had  previously  commanded  NSW  Group  1,  replaced 
Fengenfelder.  U.S.  Army  FTC  Dennis  Downey  then  assumed  com¬ 
mand,  to  be  followed  in  July  2004  by  U.S.  Army  FTC  Thomas  M. 
Johnson,  who  served  the  first  year-long  tour  as  JSOTF-P  commander 
until  July  2005.  Downey,  a  1st  SFG  (Airborne)  officer,  served  mul- 
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tiple  tours  in  the  Philippines,  maintaining  relationships  and  continuity 
through  this  period. 

According  to  interviewees,  the  U.S.  effort  in  the  Philippines 
entered  a  less  active  period  for  several  reasons,  foremost  of  which  were 
the  ongoing  negotiations  over  the  scope  of  future  U.S.  involvement. 
Another  factor  was  SOCPAC’s  adjustment  to  a  more  regional  focus  in 
this  time  period.  Wurster’s  replacement,  General  Trebon,  focused  more 
on  establishing  military  liaison  elements  throughout  the  region  than 
the  Philippines  specifically  (interview  46,  October  21,  2014;  inter¬ 
view  59,  November  13,  2014).  The  brief  tours  of  the  JSOTF-P  com¬ 
manders  during  this  time  period  also  limited  their  ability  to  have  a 
sustained  impact  or  to  engage  in  long-range  planning.  The  U.S.  SOF 
footprint  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the  entire  decade  when  JSOTF-P 
shrank  to  between  50  and  80  troops  in  2004  (interview  46,  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  2014;  interview  60,  October  29,  2014;  interview  59,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  2014;  interview  61,  October  31,  2014). 

The  Continuation  of  U.S.  Security  Assistance  and  Joint  Special 
Operations  Task  Force — Philippines  Support 

During  2003  and  2004,  two  important  activities  continued  during 
this  relatively  fallow  period,  however.  The  ongoing  security  assistance 
program  provided  mobile  training  teams  through  joint  combined 
exchange  training  (JCET)  to  continue  the  training,  equipping,  and 
expansion  of  the  Philippine  SOF  forces.  Second,  a  small  advisory  effort 
continued  in  the  southern  Philippines  via  operations  and  intelligence 
fusion  teams  (OIFTs). 

The  security  assistance  that  the  United  States  provided  to  the 
Philippines  focused  on  CT  capabilities.  Per  a  February  2003  JSOTF-P 
briefing  to  AFP  chief  of  staff  Angelo  Reyes,  JSOTF-P  supported  five 
U.S.  security  assistance  modules:  LRC  training;  night-vision  aviation 
training;  the  stand-up  of  a  new  operations  and  intelligence  fusion 
center;  light-infantry  BN  training;  and  formal  schooling  for  an  NCO 
team  leader  course.  Importantly,  the  operations  and  intelligence  center 
would  be  located  at  SOUTHCOM  HQ,  where  collocated  JSOTF-P 
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personnel  could  support  AFP  operations  and  intelligence  fusion 
(JSOTF-P,  2002,  pp.  1-4). 8 

This  security  assistance,  authorized  under  the  U.S.  embassy’s 
ongoing  security  cooperation  programs,  would  provide  sustainment  to 
the  original  LRC  as  a  future  training  cadre  and  to  train  two  new  LRCs; 
a  trained  BN  HQ  element  that  would  provide  national-level  C2;  and 
needed  equipment,  such  as  NVGs,  secure  communications,  and  appro¬ 
priate  weapons.  Approximately  50  U.S.  personnel  served  as  advisers 
for  the  LRC’s  sustainment  and  development.  For  nighttime  aviation, 
14  U.S.  forces,  six  of  whom  were  from  AFSOC’s  6th  Special  Oper¬ 
ations  Squadron,  were  to  train  24  AFP  crewmembers,  split  between 
eight  pilots,  eight  copilots,  and  eight  crewmembers.  U.S.  advisers  were 
tasked  with  training  UH-1  crews  to  fly  at  night;  to  perform  24-hour 
casualty  evacuation  (CASEVAC)  and  MEDEVAC;  and  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  to  ground  forces  during  nighttime  operations. 

Other  security  cooperation  activities  also  continued  at  this  time. 
Another  training  effort  focused  on  increasing  the  Philippine  forces’ 
ability  to  fuse  operations  and  intelligence.  The  U.S.  forces  would  pro¬ 
vide  equipment  and  expertise  to  a  central,  60-person  fusion  center  at 
SOUTHCOM  HQ.  This  center  would  enhance  higher-level  planning 
at  SOUTHCOM  HQ  and  communications  with  five  critical  BDEs 
across  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR. 

Expanded  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force — Philippines  Advisory 
and  Assistance  in  Central  Mindanao 

Although  the  scope  of  JSOTF-P’s  advisory  remained  limited,  the  small 
force  did  direct  its  energies  toward  the  migrating  threat.  However,  in 
response  to  ASG  and  JI  movement  to  central  Mindanao  after  being 
squeezed  from  Basilan  in  2002,  JSOTF-P  was  able  to  establish  in 


8  The  cost  estimates  of  these  modules  was  $25  million,  with  $10  million  directed  to  LRC 
training,  $1.4  million  to  NVG  aviation,  $1.2  million  to  the  operations  and  intelligence 
fusion  center,  $8.6  million  to  the  light-infantry  BNs,  and  $515,000  to  the  NCO  team  lead¬ 
ers’  course.  For  equipment,  $4.6  million  was  for  AFP  tactical  secure  communications,  to  be 
split  among  the  light-infantry  BN,  LRC,  and  PAF  (NVG  aviation  UH-1  kits);  $3.5  million 
was  provided  for  weapons,  including  the  purchase  of  M4s  and  M1911  firearms,  along  with 
$2  million  for  U.S.  and  AFP  ammunition.  Another  $2.8  million  was  for  night-vision  equip¬ 
ment  and  secure  communication  equipment. 
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2004  an  OIFT  based  north  of  General  Santos  City,  which  was  led  by 
ODA  116.  The  OIFT  was  established  following  an  expanded  JCET  in 
General  Santos  City.  The  OIFT  in  central  Mindanao  liaised  with  the 
6th  Infantry  Division,  as  well  as  two  BDEs  that  were  operating  against 
ASG  and  JI  elements  located  in  and  around  Palimbang,  the  Daguma 
Mountains,  and  Liguasan  Marsh.  JSOTF-P  ISR  assets  were  important 
for  identifying  ASG  and  JI  columns  so  that  operations  could  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  executed  if  feasible. 

The  OIFT  was  renamed  the  TF  Mindanao  Liaison  Coordina¬ 
tion  Element  (LCE)  in  late  2004.  Eventually,  this  grew  into  TF  Mind¬ 
anao  in  2005.  The  operational  presence  and  activities  in  central  Mind¬ 
anao  marked  a  subtle  yet  important  early  expansion  of  JSOTF-P  from 
JTF  510’s  main  effort  on  Basilan  in  2002.  PSF  targeted  ASG  smug¬ 
gling  networks  in  the  area  and  disrupted  a  Jl-run  bomb-making  course 
in  which  Filipino  Islamist  militants  were  being  taught  how  to  make  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  bombs,  including  improvised  explosive  devices 
(interview  72,  January  23,  2015;  interview  37,  October  10,  2014). 

U.S.  Focus  on  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  and  Jemaah  Islamiyah  and  the 
Rationale  for  Its  Focus 

Despite  the  complex  environment  with  a  multitude  of  threats,  the 
United  States  would  remain  focused  only  on  those  groups  with  trans¬ 
national  terrorist  ties.  OEF-P,  as  part  of  the  global  CT  effort,  operated 
under  the  authorization  for  use  of  military  force  that  granted  the  U.S. 
military  special  authority  to  target  terrorist  organizations  that  belonged 
to,  or  had  connections  to,  AQ.  The  ASG  and  the  JI  had  demonstrated 
connections  to  AQ.  Other  insurgencies — importantly,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  NPA,  which  was  and  continues  to  be  the  GRP’s  primary 
internal  threat — do  not  have  such  ties.  Consequently,  U.S.  forces  were 
restricted  from  providing  any  support  to  PSF  forces  tasked  with  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  against  the  NPA.  Of  course,  improved  PSF  capabilities 
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could  be  and  were  applied  against  the  NPA,  albeit  without  the  opera¬ 
tional  assistance  of  U.S.  SOF.9 

In  addition,  U.S.  government  policy  supported  the  Philippine 
government’s  various  efforts  to  negotiate  cease-fires  and  peace  accords 
with  the  MNLF  and  the  MILF,  including  support  for  reintegration 
of  former  combatants  and  respect  for  terms  that  permitted  MNLF  to 
retain  arms  within  certain  designated  areas  and  receive  advance  warn¬ 
ing  of  military  operations.  This  fact  and  the  number  of  small  factions 
made  for  a  complex  operating  environment.  Although  the  U.S.  effort 
was  strictly  focused  on  groups  with  transnational  terrorist  ties — the 
ASG  and  JI,  primarily — and  steered  clear  of  supporting  any  other 
operations,  the  web  of  familial,  clan,  and  patronage  ties,  in  addition 
to  political  sympathies,  led  some  armed  elements  to  provide  support, 
sanctuary,  and  recruits  for  each  other. 

Although  U.S.  officers  understood  and  accepted  the  prohibition 
on  U.S.  forces  engaging  in  combat,  many  of  them  believed  that  the 
restriction  on  providing  operational  advisory  support  below  the  BN 
level  impeded  mission  success.  As  Maxwell  wrote  in  a  2002  report, 

rapport  with  the  AFP  is  going  to  wane  because  there  is  a  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  US  forces  are  not  willing  to  commit  to  advising  and 
assisting  at  the  lowest  levels.  Furthermore,  until  US  SF  conducts 
advisory  operations  at  the  lowest  tactical  levels,  [AFP]  operations 
will  never  be  sufficiently  improved  to  get  the  job  done.  (Maxwell, 

2002) 

Although  JTF  510  advisers  were  able  to  accompany  BN  commanders 
to  the  field,  Maxwell  judged  this  activity  insufficient  to  remedy  the 
tactical-level  deficits. 

JTF  510  eventually  received  permission  to  advise  at  the  company 
level,  but  the  ROE  were  modified  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  this  period. 
President  Arroyo  had  voiced  her  support  for  this  shift  well  before  the 
Pentagon  finally  granted  these  authorities.  The  rules  changed  after 


9  These  frustrations  were  not  limited  to  the  Filipinos.  U.S.  SF  have  a  history  with  the 
NPA — it  is  the  group  that  assassinated  SF  COL  James  N.  Rowe  in  1989  (Maxwell,  2011, 
pp.  3-4). 
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Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz  visited  the  Philippines. 
He  returned  to  Washington  and  secured  authorization  for  U.S.  forces 
supporting  JTF  510  to  operate  at  the  company  level  (interview  59, 
November  13,  2014).  However,  this  authorization  was  granted  just  two 
weeks  before  JTF  510  was  scheduled  to  depart  from  the  Philippines. 


Summary 

The  2002-2004  period  heralded  the  deployment  of  JTF  510,  the 
Balikatan  02-1  exercise  on  Basilan,  the  initiation  of  the  OEF-P  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  transition  of  the  large-scale  2002  mission  to  a  smaller- 
scale  security  assistance  and  security  cooperation  effort.  U.S.  SOF 
conducted  extensive  assessments  to  gain  an  accurate  and  detailed 
understanding  of  the  environment,  enemy,  and  the  population;  they 
shared  these  assessments  with  the  Philippine  government  and  its  forces. 
The  training  and  equipping  of  Philippine  forces  and  the  operational 
assistance  yielded  initial  operational  effects  on  Basilan.  CMO  created 
greater  access  for  U.S.  and  Philippine  forces  and  enabled  them  to  gain 
further  information  and  understanding  of  the  environment  and  the 
adversary. 

The  AFP,  enabled  by  U.S.  assistance,  displaced  the  threat  from 
Basilan  and  reduced  conditions  contributing  to  the  threat.  The  U.S. 
SOF  BN  commander  reported  other  indicators  of  a  reduced-threat  envi¬ 
ronment,  including  the  return  of  some  1,000  displaced  civilians  and 
the  resumption  of  public  civic  activities,  such  as  a  province-wide  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  and  school  graduations  (Maxwell,  2002).  Civilians’ 
support  for  the  U.S.  presence  was  manifested  in  various  ways,  includ¬ 
ing  resolutions  of  support  passed  by  the  Basilan  Provincial  Council 
and  local  barangay  councils.10  U.S.  support,  training,  and  preparation 
of  AFP  units  enabled  AFP  hostage-rescue  operations  and  counternet- 


10  Barangay  councils,  the  most  local  form  of  government,  were  trusted  by  66  percent  of  the 
population  in  six  conflict-affected  areas  of  Mindanao,  including  Basilan,  just  behind  71  per¬ 
cent  who  expressed  trust  in  President  Benigno  Aquino  (Teutsch  and  Thambidurai,  2014). 
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work  operations.  Extensive  intelligence  was  provided  through  U.S.  ISR 
assets. 

The  campaign  to  deny  the  ASG  and  JI  sanctuary  on  Basilan  dis¬ 
rupted  their  ability  to  conduct  operations  there  and  resulted  in  the  deg¬ 
radation  of  ASG  leadership,  including  a  notable  operation  that  resulted 
in  the  death  of  an  ASG  senior  leader,  Abu  Sabaya,  who  was  notorious 
for  his  role  as  the  Burnhams’  main  captor  (interview  46,  October  21, 
2014;  interview  59,  November  13,  2014). 

As  Figure  3.3  shows,  enemy-initiated  incidents  on  Basilan  were 
steady  in  2000,  around  30,  with  an  uptick  in  enemy-initiated  incidents 
in  2001  caused  by  the  fiercer  combat,  and  a  drop  back  to  around  30 
in  2002  to  2004.  The  number  of  government  casualties  encountered 
on  Basilan  dropped  from  32  in  2000  to  12  in  2002  despite  the  heavier 
combat  action.  Government  forces  suffered  only  eight  casualties  in 
2003. 

Figure  3.3 

Enemy-Initiated  Incidents  in  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi,  2000-2004 
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SOURCE:  Empirical  Studies  of  Conflict  (ESOC)  data. 

NOTE:  Incidents  are  counts  of  enemy-initiated  incidents  per  year  by  province. 
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The  success  achieved  during  the  initial  years  of  OEF-P  was  primar¬ 
ily  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels.  U.S.  advisers  focused  on  basic 
military  skills,  such  as  combat  patrols  and  marksmanship,  which,  how¬ 
ever  rudimentary,  improved  the  AFP’s  capacity  to  find,  fix,  and  finish 
the  ASG.  The  U.S.  intervention  had  helped  to  disrupt  and  degrade  the 
terrorist  networks  on  Basilan  and  to  secure  the  island,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily.  U.S.  SOF  understood  that  building  Philippine  capacity  would 
take  time.  The  defeat  of  the  ASG  would  also  not  occur  overnight;  the 
threat  had  been  displaced  to  central  Mindanao  and  Sulu  province. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


2005-2007:  The  Move  to  Jolo  and  Operation 
Ultimatum 


Because  of  the  upsurge  in  violence,  President  Arroyo  was  determined 
to  take  action.  She  ordered  the  deployment  of  Philippine  Marine  Corps 
to  Jolo  to  confront  the  rising  tide  of  attacks.  In  early  2005,  Fridovich, 
newly  installed  as  SOCPAC  commander,  spearheaded  a  new  assess¬ 
ment  that  led  to  an  indefinite  extension  of  OEF-P  authorities  and  U.S. 
advisory  assistance  to  AFP  units  in  the  southern  Philippines,  including 
Jolo  and  elsewhere  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  as  well  as  central  Mind¬ 
anao.  Fridovich  employed  similar  methods  to  those  used  on  Basilan  in 
2002,  as  well  as  major  operations,  including  complex  amphibious  land¬ 
ings,  deception  operations,  and  maritime  interdiction  operations.  Exe¬ 
cuting  this  phase  of  OEF-P  was  JSOTF-P  commander  COL  James  B. 
Linder  and  his  successor,  Colonel  Maxwell,  who  had  led  the  early 
Basilan  operations  in  2002.  Maxwell  also  oversaw  a  return  to  Basilan 
and  the  creation  of  TF  Archipelago  led  by  U.S.  NSW  units,  which 
extended  operational  assistance  on  the  island  of  Tawi-Tawi  a  few  miles 
from  Malaysia.  Tawi-Tawi  functioned  primarily  as  a  transit  zone  for 
fighters,  facilitators,  and  resources,  rather  than  a  venue  for  attacks,  as 
the  attack  data  in  Figure  3.3  in  Chapter  Three  and  Figure  4.2  indicate. 


Assessment  and  Adaptation 

Special  Operations  Command,  Pacific,  Assessment 

When  Fridovich  replaced  General  Trebon  as  SOCPAC  commander 
in  January  2005,  the  ASG  and  JI  had  regrouped  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Jolo  on  the  island  of  Jolo.  Conditions  on  Basilan  had  improved 
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during  and  after  2002  because  of  the  advice  and  assistance  the  United 
States  gave  to  the  GRP.  But  ASG  and  JI  operatives  moved  to  Jolo  and 
renewed  their  activities  in  and  around  the  provincial  capital  of  Jolo. 
The  ASG  and  JI  had  exploited  weak  and  long-neglected  GRP  gover¬ 
nance  and  security  structures  and  an  impoverished  local  population 
that  was  sympathetic  to  their  Islamist  ideology.  Many  viewed  Jolo  City, 
Jolo’s  capital,  as  the  “heart  of  darkness,”  a  rugged  island  governed  by 
a  combination  of  radical  Islam,  myth,  and  violence.  In  addition,  ASG 
and  JI  militants  found  the  entire  Sulu  archipelago,  of  which  Jolo  was 
the  capital,  to  be  a  hospitable  environment  indeed,  permitting  freedom 
of  movement  from  island  to  island,  as  well  as  easy  access  to  Malaysia. 

Given  these  developments,  Fridovich  sought  to  redouble 
SOCPAC’s  earlier  efforts  to  deny  terrorists  sanctuary  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Philippines.  His  first  act  was  to  order  an  assessment  of  the  current 
conditions  and  effort  in  the  area.  On  February  17,  2005,  a  SOCPAC 
and  JSOTF-P  team  deployed  to  the  Philippines  to  conduct  a  strategic-, 
operational-,  and  tactical-level  assessment  of  OEF-P.  The  2005  assess¬ 
ment,  which  concluded  on  March  11,  used  the  TCAV  assessment’s 
findings  and  methodology  to  evaluate  the  current  conditions.  The 
SOCPAC  assessment  found  significant  problems  on  Jolo.  Indicators 
showed  that  there  were  serious  shortfalls  in  the  local  population’s  access 
to  key  essential  services,  including  medical  care,  potable  water,  basic 
infrastructure,  and  education.  However,  the  assessment  also  revealed 
key  differences  between  the  local  culture  in  Jolo  and  that  of  Basilan.1 
History  also  loomed  large:  In  the  early  1900s,  Jolo  had  been  the  site 
of  heavy  fighting  between  the  U.S.  Army  and  Muslim  insurgents,  and 
the  locals  had  not  forgotten.  More  recently,  the  MNLF,  which  had 
fought  a  bloody  war  against  the  AFP  in  the  1970s  and  incited  periodic 
antigovernment  violence  ever  since,  also  maintained  a  popular  base  on 
Jolo.  AFP  and  JSOTF-P  planners  agreed  that  operations  on  Jolo  could 
not  succeed  unless  the  MNLF  remained  on  the  sidelines  and  was  com- 


1  The  indigenous  tribe  of  Sulu,  the  Tausug,  had  some  distinct  differences  from  the  Yakan, 
the  indigenous  tribe  of  Basilan.  The  Tausug,  or  “people  of  the  current,”  were  a  proud  warrior 
culture,  descended  from  seafaring  people  who  had  come  from  what  is  today  Indonesia.  In 
more-recent  times,  the  Tausug  had  been  implicated  in  banditry  and  piracy  and  had  traded  in 
their  kris  swords  for  rifles  (interview  14,  October  3,  2014;  interview  63,  December  6,  2014). 
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pelled  to  deny  support  to  the  ASG.  Joint  AFP/U.S.  operations  on  Jolo 
could  lead  to  intense,  large-scale  war  if  the  MNLF  reactivated  its  forces 
(interview  49,  November  3,  2014;  interview  61,  October  31,  2014). 

The  assessment  led  Fridovich  to  deliver  recommendations  to 
USPACOM  in  March  2005  to  increase  operational  assistance  in  the 
southern  Philippines.  His  recommendations  included  expanding  the 
advisory  effort  to  focus  on  the  Sulu  archipelago  and  central  Mind¬ 
anao  because  the  target  threat  groups  had  moved  to  these  locations 
(interview  46,  October  21,  2014).  He  recommended  that  the  same 
population-centric  approach  used  in  Basilan  be  applied  in  Jolo.  Inten¬ 
sive  CMO  in  key  areas  could  sway  the  population’s  sentiment  in  the 
Philippine  government’s  favor  and  reduce  the  armed  groups’  freedom 
of  movement.  Although  Jolo  would  be  the  focus  of  operations  during 
this  period,  SOCPAC  also  recommended  greater  attention  to  the  entire 
Sulu  archipelago  and  central  Mindanao. 

The  AFP  had  already  surged  troops  into  Jolo,  but  its  combat- 
focused  approach  lacked  intelligence  and  popular  support.  The  Layas 
and  Pugad  operations  of  2005  illustrated  the  shortcomings  of  this 
approach.  The  Philippine  Marine  Corps,  which  had  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  JTF  Comet  based  on  Jolo,  sustained  heavy  casualties.  U.S. 
SOF  assisted  with  CASEVAC  and  emergency  care  provided  by  a  U.S. 
FWD  surgical  team. 

Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force — Philippines  Moves  South 

The  JSOTF-P  commander,  Colonel  Linder,  believed  that  his  TF  could 
help  the  AFP  disrupt,  degrade,  and  dismantle  the  terrorist  networks 
that  were  operating  on  Jolo,  which  included  not  only  the  ASG  and  JI 
but  also  “rogue”  MILF  and  MNLF  elements.  But  Linder  believed  that, 
for  this  to  work,  JSOTF-P  would  need  to  change  the  way  it  operated 
so  that  it  could  focus  more  intensively  on  operations  in  the  joint  opera¬ 
tions  area  (JOA). 

Relocating  to  Zamboanga  as  JSOTF-P  FWD  was  an  important 
inflection  point  in  OEF-P.  It  preceded  some  of  the  most  intense  and 
successful  operations  in  OEF-P’s  history  and  put  JSOTF-P  on  a  new 
path  of  sustained  operational  assistance  to  AFP  units  throughout  the 
JOA.  Linder’s  rationale  was  simple:  To  have  the  desired  effect  on  the 
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fight,  his  TF  needed  to  be  closer  to  it,  and  its  various  elements  needed 
to  be  better  synchronized.  So  Linder  moved  JSOTF-P’s  HQ  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Manila  south  to  Mindanao,  where  he  and  his  forces 
would  establish  a  permanent  FWD  presence  in  Zamboanga  at  Camp 
Navarro.  Linder  left  one  JSOTF-P  officer  in  the  embassy  as  liaison  and 
moved  23  to  Zamboanga  (interview  42,  September  30,  2014).  Linder 
himself  spent  approximately  75  percent  of  his  time  in  the  JOA  (inter¬ 
view  61,  October  31,  2014). 

Linder  decided  to  move  JSOTF-P  south  both  for  practical  and 
operational  reasons.  JSOTF-P  had  a  limited  number  of  forces,  and  its 
effectiveness  was  limited  because  available  forces  and  capabilities  were 
not  organized  in  a  way  that  optimized  the  commander’s  desired  effects. 
In  Linder’s  view,  U.S.  SOF  deployed  to  JSOTF-P  were  of  little  use  in 
Manila.  They  needed  to  be  immersed  in  their  operational  environment 
down  south  in  the  JOA.  JSOTF-P  increased  its  manning,  adding  two 
ODAs  in  Jolo,  one  in  Cotabato,  and  an  NSW  team  in  Davao  in  2005 
(interview  42,  September  30,  2014).  As  JSOTF-P  resumed  its  opera¬ 
tional  advisory  assistance  role  and  became  widely  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  southern  Philippines,  the  JSOTF-P  manning  grew  steadily 
from  273  in  2005  to  607  in  2010. 

Preparation  of  the  Environment 

Following  the  SOCPAC  assessment,  JSOTF-P  planners  worked  with 
the  Philippine  SOUTHCOM  staff  to  develop  a  plan  for  deploying  a  TF 
to  Jolo  to  replicate  the  success  of  the  Basilan  operations.2  LTC  Gregory 
Wilson  and  Philippine  SOUTHCOM  commander  LTC  Alberto  Bra- 
ganza  met  with  Sulu  province  governor  Benjamin  Loong  and  other  key 
local  leaders  to  discuss  plans  to  expand  a  U.S.-supported  AFP  effort  in 
Jolo.  Loong  reportedly  told  the  U.S.  and  AFP  commanders,  “I  want  on 
Sulu  what  you  did  on  Basilan”  (Colonel  Wilson  interview  quoted  in 


2  As  with  the  Basilan  TCAV  assessment  in  late  2001,  the  pre-mission  assessment  and  analy¬ 
sis  gave  JSOTF-P  an  advantage  in  planning  operations  that  would  be  effective  in  Jolo  locali¬ 
ties  that  were  ASG  or  JI  strongholds. 
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Hastings  and  Mortela,  2008,  p.  78).3  Jolo  leaders  were  invited  to  Camp 
Navarro  to  further  discuss  the  terms  and  objectives  of  a  U.S.-backed 
operation  on  Jolo. 

CSM  Frank  Gilliand  spent  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  September 
2005-February  2006  deployment  to  the  Philippines  preparing  to 
move  a  company-sized  element  to  Jolo.  ODA  123  had  established  JTF 
Comet  at  Camp  Bautista  in  October  2005.  Gilliand’s  job  was  to  set 
up  its  facilities.  The  team  established  a  good  relationship  with  the  AFP 
Marine  Corps,  which  gave  U.S.  SOF  a  large  building  for  temporary 
use  as  a  joint  operations  center,  a  dining  hall,  and  living  quarters  (inter¬ 
view  42,  September  30,  2014;  interview  22,  October  7,  2014).  The  lack 
of  available  electricity  in  Jolo  was  perhaps  the  most  vexing  infrastruc¬ 
ture  challenge  in  preparing  for  operating  in  Jolo.  Eventually,  a  genera¬ 
tor  was  shipped  by  boat,  a  16-hour  journey  from  Mindanao. 

In  September  2005,  bayaniban  (“community  spirit”)  exercises 
began  in  Sulu;  in  February  2006,  250  U.S.  troops  arrived  in  Jolo  as 
part  of  a  larger  Balikatan  exercise.  When  the  Balikatan  exercise  ended 
in  early  March,  the  U.S.  forces  in  Jolo  stayed  on  and  conducted  tar¬ 
geted  CMO,  including  building  deepwater  wells,  roads,  and  schools, 
and  a  series  of  medical  civic  action  programs  (MEDCAPs)  and  dental 
civic  action  programs  to  build  goodwill  with  the  population  in  ASG 
areas  (interview  49,  November  3,  2014;  interview  14,  October  3,  2014; 
interview  61,  October  31,  2014).  Initially,  JSOTF-P  focused  capacity¬ 
building  efforts  on  fixed-site  security  and  convoy  escort  to  enable  devel¬ 
opment  efforts.  In  short,  U.S.  forces  began  implementing  JSOTF-P 
command  Colonel  Linder’s  strategy  of  “surrounding  the  enemy  with 
goodness”  (interview 49,  November  3,  2014).  Simultaneously,  JSOTF-P 
and  the  AFP  increased  information  gathering  and  intelligence  efforts  to 
develop  a  clear  enemy  situation,  and  the  NSW  component  of  JSOTF-P 
began  training  maritime  units  to  increase  their  capabilities,  to  interact 
with  local  fishers  to  gather  information,  and  to  interdict  smuggling 


3  According  to  Wilson,  several  of  the  local  Sulu  leaders  voiced  concern  that  the  United 
States’  real  interest  in  Jolo  was  to  search  for  and  steal  Japanese  gold,  which,  according  to 
urban  legend,  was  located  on  the  island  or  just  offshore.  This  was  also  a  common  ASG  pro¬ 
paganda  theme  during  AFP  and  U.S.  operations  on  Jolo  (see  Hastings  and  Mortela,  2008, 
p.  78). 
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activity  to  deny  insurgents’  resources  (interview  49,  November  3,  2014; 
interview  34,  October  10,  2014). 

Pre-mission  assessments  suggested  that  Ultimatum’s  complex 
requirements  and  the  AFP’s  lead  combat  role  would  require  JSOTF-P 
to  build  AFP  capacity  that  would  translate  into  the  necessary  AFP 
elements  possessing  the  specific  capabilities  required  for  the  operation 
under  JSOTF-P’s  plans  for  the  operation,  which  JSOTF-P  operations 
directorate  (J-3)  MAJ  Scott  Malone  had  designed.4 


Operation  Ultimatum:  Plan  Execution 

JSOTF-P’s  principal  partner  for  operations  on  Jolo  and  the  fight  against 
the  ASG  and  JI  was  JTF  Comet,  which  consisted  of  an  Army  BDE, 
two  Marine  Corps  BDEs,  a  joint  SOF,  the  9th  Tactical  Operations 
Group  (Air),  and  Naval  TG  61.  In  addition,  JSOTF-P  supported  AFP 
commands  in  Mindanao. 

The  JSOTF-P  received  a  significant  increase  in  joint  and  inter¬ 
agency  personnel  and  capabilities  during  this  period,  in  particular 
naval  and  air  assets  that  amplified  the  task  force’s  geographic  reach 
in  a  maritime  environment.  As  such,  the  small  JSOTF-P  mission  was 
well  equipped  to  provide  support  to  various  AFP  CT  efforts,  providing 
expertise  and  capabilities  that  were  beyond  what  the  U.S.  SOF  could 
have  mustered  on  its  own. 

Operation  Ultimatum  began  August  1,  2006,  and  concluded  in 
October  2007.  This  operation,  or,  more  accurately,  series  of  operations, 
aimed  to  take  down  the  ASG’s  network  in  Jolo.  In  the  process,  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  occurred  in  how  the  AFP  conducted  its  operations. 
In  addition  to  new  competence  in  planning  and  conducting  large-scale 
combat  operations,  the  AFP  embraced  CMO  as  a  major  element  of 
its  campaign.  “CMO  are  not  as  sexy  as  combat  operations,  but  I  told 


4  Malone’s  role  as  the  key  architect  of  Operation  Ultimatum  was  noted  by  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Linder,  who  assumed  command  of  JSOTF-P  after  Malone  had  already  begun  planning 
Ultimatum.  Linder  remained  commander  through  Ultimatum’s  initial  phase  until  Colonel 
Maxwell  assumed  command  of  JSOTF-P  for  the  remainder  of  the  Ultimatum  operations 
(interview  49,  November  3,  2014;  interview  45,  October  16,  2014). 
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my  marines  that  CMO  is  saving  soldiers’  lives,”  one  Philippine  general 
stated.  “I  required  all  my  marines  to  go  through  a  seminar  on  Islam 
and  the  Tausug  traditions.  .  .  .  The  problem  in  the  south  is  that  we  have 
been  treating  the  Muslims  there  as  second-class  citizens”  (interview  22, 
October  7,  2014).  Figure  4.1  illustrates  the  operation. 

In  the  months  prior  to  the  initiation  of  Operation  Ultimatum  on 
August  1,  2006,  JSOTF-P  and  AFP  elements  began  training  in  order 
to  build  capacity  to  conduct  offensive  operations  as  part  of  Operation 
Ultimatum.  Beginning  in  April,  JSOTF-P  and  their  AFP  counterparts 
conducted  rehearsals,  planning,  and  intelligence  activities  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  engage  in  CMO  in  order  to  ensure  favorable  conditions  for 
Ultimatum.  The  pre-Ultimatum  preparation  of  the  environment  was 

Figure  4.1 

Diagram  of  Operation  Ultimatum  Concept 
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unprecedented,  even  in  comparison  with  the  2001-2002  Basilan  oper¬ 
ations.  The  AFP  had  never  before  conducted  or  participated  in  such 
large-scale,  joint  combined  rehearsals.  Extensive  maritime  interdiction 
operations  were  also  conducted.  The  planning,  rehearsals,  and  com¬ 
bined  employment  of  U.S.  and  AFP  resources  would  prove  to  be  key  to 
Operation  Ultimatum’s  success. 

JSOTF-P  and  AFP  planners  had  identified  four  initial  objectives: 
Tubora  Hill,  Camp  Timahu,  Mount  Kagay,  and  Mount  Taran.  On 
July  29,  AFP  forces  began  moving  into  position,  slowly  increasing  their 
presence  in  the  objective  areas  in  order  to  provide  support  to  the  main 
effort.  Securing  these  objectives  would  provide  a  GRP  foothold  into 
key  ASG  and  JI  areas  and  help  to  deny  militants  support  from  the 
Indanan  population,  which  planners  expected  to  cause  the  militants 
to  flee.  By  isolating  Indanan  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  militants  who 
attempted  to  flee  would  be  trapped  by  the  strategically  placed  blocking 
forces. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  August  1,  2006,  AFP  joint  forces 
conducted  an  amphibious  landing  that  was  synchronized  with  pre¬ 
positioned  ground  forces.  Almost  300  AFP  sailors,  marines,  and  sol¬ 
diers  crossed  the  beach  to  pursue  their  objectives.  Marine,  LRC  and 
NAVSOG  elements  simultaneously  executed  blocking  and  deception 
operations.  These  initial  operations  were  followed  by  efforts  to  sur¬ 
round  the  ASG  and  flush  them  from  the  MNLF  camps  where  leaders 
were  hiding.  AFP  marines  and  soldiers  from  the  35th  Infantry  Brigade 
applied  enormous  pressure  to  the  insurgent  positions  on  Tubora  Hill 
and  Mount  Kagay  in  the  north  while  LRC  operators  closed  in  on  high- 
value  target  positions  at  Camp  Timahu  in  the  west.  The  amphibious 
assault  coupled  with  the  advancing  infantry  attack  in  the  south  and  on 
the  western  slope  of  Mount  Tumatangis  gave  the  insurgents  nowhere  to 
run.  Insurgent  forces  quickly  splintered  into  small  elements  and  spent 
the  majority  of  the  first  day  bouncing  into  one  AFP  unit  after  another 
while  taking  heavy  casualties,  including  Ismin  Sahiron,  the  son  of  ASG 
senior  leader  Radullan  Sahiron. 

AFP  units  secured  their  initial  objectives  by  noon  on  the  first  day 
of  Operation  Ultimatum,  established  security  positions,  and  prepared 
for  pursuit  operations  as  follow-on  to  their  initial  successes.  The  AFP 
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had  taken  the  insurgents  by  complete  surprise,  removing  them  from  a 
safe  haven  they  had  enjoyed  for  more  than  30  years. 

JSOTF-P  assisted  in  coordinating  the  operation’s  complex  decep¬ 
tion  and  targeting  elements  through  LCEs  stationed  at  BN  command 
posts  and  higher-level  HQ.  The  LCEs’  all-source  intelligence  and  com¬ 
munication  equipment  provided  situational  awareness  both  to  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  and  the  other  American  advisers,  and  JSOTF-P  was  standing  by 
to  provide  CASEVAC  to  wounded  AFP  troops. 

Tactical-Level  Advise  and  Assist 

The  ROE  had  been  revised  in  the  most  recent  guidance  issued  by 
USPACOM,  which  allowed  JSOTF-P  troops  to  be  in  a  combat  envi¬ 
ronment  provided  that  they  positioned  themselves  in  locations  where 
they  would  not  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  previous 
guidance  had  permitted  battalion-level  advising,  which  meant  that 
JSOTF-P  LCEs  could  accompany  AFP  battalion-level  command  staff 
as  they  established  forward  command  posts.  This  was  the  case  on  Jolo 
during  Operation  Ultimatum. 

CPT  Herb  Daniels  led  a  split  team  assigned  to  advise  the  51st 
BN,  which  was  new  to  combat  operations  and  inexperienced  in  jungle 
terrain.  In  the  weeks  prior  to  Operation  Ultimatum,  the  team  focused 
on  improving  the  unit’s  soldier-  and  unit-level  skills  and  hardening 
the  base’s  fortifications.  The  battalion  had  already  instituted  formal 
courses  for  its  NCOs,  which  the  SOF  team  took  as  a  heartening  sign  of 
AFP  professionalization;  U.S.  forces  rely  heavily  on  NCOs  for  tactical- 
level  leadership.  The  team  also  conducted  assessments  and  CMO  in 
the  Talipao  municipality.  Although  U.S.  SOF  were  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  combat  patrols,  U.S.  forces  were  permitted  to  patrol  4  km 
around  their  base  after  dark.  Initial  patrols  brought  enemy  hre,  but, 
after  a  few  weeks  of  patrolling,  the  unit  was  no  longer  taking  fire.  The 
activity  pushed  the  ASG  out  or  into  a  quiescent  posture.  The  joint 
patrols  also  raised  the  confidence  level  of  the  51st  BN  (interview  14, 
October  3,  2014). 

When  Operation  Ultimatum  began  on  August  1,  the  51st 
received  a  warning  order  to  push  north  in  the  next  48  hours.  The  unit 
moved  from  its  mountain  base  to  western  Jolo,  where  the  ASG  had 
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been  coming  in  and  out  of  an  MNLF  base  camp.  Daniels’s  split  team 
was  the  only  one  authorized  to  leave  base  camp  with  its  AFP  counter¬ 
part  unit,  which  made  them  Colonel  Linder’s  only  JSOTF-P  eyes  and 
ears  on  the  battlefield. 

AFP  units  planned  to  push  the  ASG  down  from  the  north  toward 
blocking  positions  to  the  southwest  below  Mount  Tumatangis  formed 
by  two  of  Daniels’s  counterpart  AFP  companies,  which  the  LCE  sup¬ 
ported  with  ISR  from  P-3  aircraft.  These  elements  moved  into  place 
under  cover  of  night  with  no  hostile  engagements.  But  eventually,  these 
positions  were  surrounded.  Daniels  advised  moving  the  command  post 
to  Mount  Teran,  which  was  a  12-hour  march  through  the  jungle.  The 
element  maneuvered  to  Mount  Teran,  overrunning  an  ASG  camp 
of  young  recruits  in  the  process.  The  operation  was  not  planned  to 
last  more  than  ten  days,  but  the  post  remained  at  Mount  Teran  amid 
intense  combat  for  more  than  three  weeks  without  resupply.  Daniels’s 
team  was  extracted  after  the  prolonged  engagement.  The  vignette  illus¬ 
trates  how  U.S.  forces  were,  at  times,  able  to  advise  and  assist  at  the 
tactical  level  during  combat  operations. 

The  Abu  Solaiman  Operation 

The  death  of  ASG  leader  Abu  Solaiman  (an  alias;  his  real  name  was 
Jainal  Antel  Sali,  Jr.)  marked  not  only  the  significant  degradation 
of  ASG  leadership  but  also  the  adoption  of  numerous  operational 
approaches  that  JSOTF-P  had  been  seeking  to  impart  to  its  partners. 
The  development  of  a  supportive  population,  intelligence  collection, 
and  the  implementation  of  a  law  enforcement-based  plan  to  capture 
him  were  all  new  elements  of  the  AFP  approach  to  CT.  In  March 
2006,  the  ASG  bombed  a  food  co-op  in  Jolo  City  that  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  five  Muslim  citizens.  At  least  20  others  were  wounded 
in  the  incident.  The  ASG  attack  on  the  co-op  and  the  civilian  casual¬ 
ties  inflicted  against  members  of  the  Muslim  local  population  ended 
up  being  helpful:  The  AFP  used  it  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  ASG 
and  the  population  and  used  population  support  to  enable  effective 
targeting.  The  response  came  from  within  the  ASG  and  from  without. 
Internally,  ASG  members  questioned  whether  their  operations  should 
harm  Muslim  civilians.  The  wife  of  one  mid-level  ASG  member  disap- 
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proved  of  her  husband’s  activities  and  membership  in  the  group  and 
complained  that  the  ASG  was  not  even  feeding  their  family.  She  was 
instrumental  in  convincing  her  husband  to  turn  against  the  ASG,  at 
least  partly  to  claim  the  $5  million  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  capture  or  killing  of  Abu  Solaiman  as  part  of  the  United  States’ 
Rewards  for  Justice  program.  According  to  the  JSOTF-P  commander 
at  the  time,  the  woman  brought  her  husband  leaflets  touting  a  reward 
for  Abu  Solaiman,  which  had  been  produced  jointly  by  U.S.  and  Phil¬ 
ippine  PSYOP  teams  expressly  for  this  purpose  (interview  68,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  2014;  interview  45,  October  16,  2014). 

The  ASG  member  was  “turned”  as  a  clandestine  informant  by  a 
Philippine  intelligence  unit,  which  developed  the  source  throughout 
spring  2006  and  early  winter  2007.  In  early  2007,  the  source  obtained 
and  shared  Abu  Solaiman’s  cell  phone  number.  JSOTF-P  had  requested 
and  received  additional  U.S.  intelligence  support  to  be  provided  to  its 
HQ,  which  was  instrumental  in  assisting  with  the  Philippine  operation 
while  observing  U.S.  intelligence  protocols  (interview  45,  October  16, 
2014;  interview  38,  October  11,  2014).  In  January  2007,  Abu  Solaim¬ 
an’s  precise  location  was  identified  on  Jolo,  and  the  information  was 
transmitted  to  the  U.S.  SF  ODA  advising  the  AFP  8th  SF  company 
on  the  island.  Despite  difficult  terrain  and  weather  conditions,  the  SF 
company  conducted  a  ground  infiltration  through  some  of  Jolo ’s  high¬ 
est  mountains  and  assaulted  Abu  Solaiman’s  camp  at  first  light.  During 
a  75-minute  firefight,  Abu  Solaiman  was  killed,  as  were  two  AFP  sol¬ 
diers  (JSOTF-P,  2008a,  slide  27). 

The  Abu  Solaiman  operation  succeeded  because  of  effective 
fusion  of  intelligence  and  operations  and  efforts  by  law  enforcement 
and  the  U.S.  State  Department  that  yielded  the  critical  intelligence  on 
Abu  Solaiman’s  location.  Abu  Solaiman,  also  known  as  “the  Engineer,” 
had  been  indicted  in  U.S.  court  in  2002  on  charges  of  involvement  in 
terrorist  acts,  which  included  hostage  kidnapping  and  murder  against 
U.S.  nationals  and  other  foreign  nationals  in  and  around  the  GRP. 
In  2006,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  added  Abu  Solaiman  to 
its  Most  Wanted  Terrorists  list,  along  with  two  other  members  of  the 
ASG.  Under  the  U.S.  government’s  Rewards  for  Justice  program,  a 
$5  million  reward  was  offered  for  information  leading  to  his  capture. 
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Operations  against  Abu  Solaiman  and  other  ASG  leaders  marked 
significant  operational  successes  aided  by  law  enforcement.  Two 
$5  million  payouts  were  made  through  the  Rewards  for  Justice  pro¬ 
gram,  one  for  information  leading  to  the  death  of  Abu  Solaiman  and 
the  other  for  information  leading  to  the  death  of  Janjalani,  whom  the 
AFP  had  killed  in  August  2006.  This  program  became  more  successful 
after  the  JSOTF-P  PSYOP  team  worked  with  State  Department  coun¬ 
terparts  on  the  U.S.  country  team  to  effectively  combine  the  DoD  and 
Department  of  State  Rewards  for  Justice  programs,  greatly  incentiv- 
izing  information-sharing  by  local  nationals  in  JSOTF-P’s  JOA  (inter¬ 
view  68,  November  4,  2014). 

Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force — Philippines  Continuity  of 
Approach  and  Interagency  Cooperation 

Maxwell  returned  to  the  Philippines  as  commander  of  JSOTF-P  in 
mid-2007  while  Operation  Ultimatum  was  under  way.  Maxwell  was 
a  career  SF  officer,  while  Linder  had  spent  his  career  in  classified  SOF 
units,  but  both  realized  that,  in  the  environment  in  which  they  were 
operating  as  commanders  of  JSOTF-P,  the  Basilan  model  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  objectives  laid  out  in  JSOTF-P’s  mission  statement. 
While  he  continued  the  same  basic  approach  set  by  the  SOCPAC 
assessment  and  recommendations,  Maxwell  made  several  adjustments 
of  emphasis  in  his  mission  statement,  lines  of  operation,  and  locus  of 
activity.  He  reemphasized  population-centric  aspects  of  the  strategy. 

In  addition,  the  movement  of  key  terrorist  leaders  back  to  Basilan 
led  Maxwell  to  put  an  ODA  back  on  the  island  in  September  2007, 
while  retaining  the  focus  on  Jolo  and  central  Mindanao.  He  also  over¬ 
saw  the  creation  of  TF  Archipelago,  which  NSW  would  command,  as 
a  subordinate  TF  to  oversee  all  operations  on  Basilan  and  the  entire 
Sulu  archipelago  down  to  Tawi-Tawi,  where  an  NSW  element  would 
remain  for  the  next  six  years. 

Maxwell’s  mission  statement  reemphasized  the  building  of  PSF 
capacity  as  the  vehicle  for  successful  CT  operations.  It  read, 

In  coordination  with  the  country  team,  [JSOTF-P]  builds  capac¬ 
ity  and  strengthens  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines’  security 
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forces  to  defeat  selected  terrorist  organizations  in  order  to  protect 
US  and  Filipino  citizens  and  interests  from  terrorist  attack  while 
preserving  Philippine  sovereignty.  (Maxwell,  undated  [b]) 

Specifically,  Maxwell  directed  his  troops  to  enable  AFP  to  execute 
four  main  tasks: 

1.  Deny  insurgent  and  terrorist  sanctuary. 

2.  Deny  insurgent  and  terrorist  mobility. 

3.  Deny  insurgent  and  terrorist  access  to  resources. 

4.  Separate  the  population  from  the  insurgent  and  terrorist. 

Each  of  these  four  counterinsurgency  tasks  was  consistent  with 
methods  that  were  being  touted  back  in  Washington,  both  in  the  new 
Army/Marine  Corps’  Counterinsurgency  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24 
(HQ,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006)  and  among  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  intellectual  community  inside  and  outside  the  government.  How¬ 
ever,  the  critical  difference  in  the  Philippines  was  that  Philippine  forces 
were  leading  and  conducting  these  operations,  while  U.S.  troops  were 
doing  so  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Under  the  OEF-P  ROE,  U.S.  troops 
could  not  directly  engage  in  combat  operations,  but  they  could  train, 
advise,  and  assist  the  host-nation  forces  in  doing  so.  The  JSOTF-P  did 
so  through  four  lines  of  operation: 

1.  capacity-building  of  PSF 

2.  targeted  CMO 

3.  intelligence  operations 

4.  IO. 

These  four  lines  of  operation  continued,  with  some  variation 
in  emphasis  and  wording,  throughout  the  OEF-P  campaign.  Thus, 
despite  the  turnover  in  commanders  and  JSOTF-P  staff,  a  fair  degree 
of  continuity  of  effort  was  maintained. 

Per  Maxwell’s  end-of-tour  report,  the  JSOTF-P  consisted  of  a 
66-person  HQ  with  various  detached  elements  totaling  about  500  per¬ 
sonnel.  Most  of  JSOTF-P’s  personnel  rotated  every  six  months.  How¬ 
ever,  three  key  positions  were  one-year  tours:  commander,  command 
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sergeant  major,  and  the  J-3  operations  officer.  Numerous  interviewees 
stated  that  the  longer  tours  were  critical  to  achieve  sustained  opera¬ 
tional  effects  with  the  AFP  partners,  as  well  as  influence  within  the 
U.S.  country  team  in  Manila.  According  to  one  interviewee, 

You  can’t  make  any  impact  with  State  if  you  aren’t  going  to  be  in 
country  for  at  least  a  year.  So  we  made  a  concerted  effort  to  keep 
people  in  country  longer  so  that  they’d  be  integrated  more  closely 
with  the  team. 

Maxwell,  who,  as  JSOTF-P  commander,  had  engaged  closely 
with  the  U.S.  embassy,  wrote  the  following  in  his  end-of-tour  report: 

One  of  the  most  unique  aspects  of  this  mission  is  the  synchroni¬ 
zation  of  JSOTF  operations  with  the  US  Country  Team.  There  is 
an  extremely  close  working  relationship  with  most  elements  of  the 
country  team  and  in  particular  USAID.  The  Country  Team  con¬ 
ducts  numerous  activities  that  directly  support  operations  in  the 
Joint  Operational  Area  in  the  Southern  Philippines,  to  include  the 
Rewards  for  Justice,  USAID  sustainable  development  projects, 
1206/1207  Funding,  Intelligence  support  from  the  entire  intelli¬ 
gence  community  as  well  as  from  [the  legal  attache,  or  LEGAT], 
Treasury,  and  other  elements.  The  JSOTF  maintains  permanent 
liaison  with  the  Country  Team  and  the  command  group  partici¬ 
pates  in  weekly  country  team  meetings  and  has  a  standing  weekly 
brief  to  the  Ambassador.  (Maxwell,  undated  [a])5 

Kristie  A.  Kenney  proved  to  be  a  very  hands-on  ambassador  who 
phoned  JSOTF-P  several  times  a  week,  in  addition  to  Maxwell’s  weekly 
visits  to  Manila  to  brief  her  and  attend  embassy  meetings.  The  ambas¬ 
sador  required  that  all  press  and  public  information  activities  be  coor¬ 
dinated  and  receive  embassy  approval;  the  previous  commander  had 
not  always  followed  this  practice  (interview  64,  December  4,  2014). 


'  The  phrase  1206/1207 funding  refers  to  two  sections,  1206  and  1207,  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2006,  Public  Law  109-163,  2006, 
which  provide,  respectively,  authority  to  build  the  capacity  of  foreign  military  forces  and 
security  and  stabilization  assistance. 
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The  U.S.  embassy  actively  supported  the  renewed  U.S.  activity  in 
the  southern  Philippines.  Both  Ambassador  Ricciardone  and  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Kenney  visited  several  times,  usually  with  a  senior  Philippine  offi¬ 
cial.  Numerous  key  GRP  ministers  visited  development  projects  and 
pledged  support  to  local  government  officials,  marking  a  new  activism 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Manila  government.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  embassy  sought  to  ensure  that  U.S.  military  activities  did  not 
negatively  affect  the  GRP’s  effort  to  reach  negotiated  settlements  with 
the  Moro  separatists.  Finally,  both  ambassadors  ensured  an  open  flow 
of  information  and  briefings  to  GRP  officials,  reinforcing  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  U.S.  military  effort  respected  the  prerogatives  and  pri¬ 
orities  of  the  Philippine  government.  Renewed  terms  of  reference  were 
established  in  the  Kapit  Bisig  agreement  signed  in  July  2006  between 
USPACOM  and  the  AFP.  It  reiterated  the  previous  terms  that  U.S. 
activities  would  be  approved  by  the  GRP,  would  not  include  combat 
outside  of  legitimate  self-defense,  and  would  not  entail  establishment 
of  permanent  U.S.  bases  or  support  facilities. 


Summary 

During  2005-2007,  U.S.  SOF  conducted  an  assessment- driven  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  plan  and  expanded  its  efforts  based  on  a  newly  active 
transnational  threat  in  the  Sulu  archipelago  and  central  Mindanao. 
JSOTF-P  FiQ  moved  from  Manila  to  Mindanao  and  increased  its 
footprint  to  conduct  wider  operational  advising  and  assistance  activi¬ 
ties.  Subordinate  TF  Mindanao  was  expanded,  and  TF  Archipelago 
was  established  to  oversee  U.S.  operations  on  Basilan  and  throughout 
the  Sulu  archipelago;  new  LCEs  were  established  and  ISR  platforms 
increased. 

JSOTF-P  applied  the  Basilan  model  to  Jolo  Island,  conducting 
extensive  CMO  in  advance  of  and  in  conjunction  with  large-scale  joint 
and  maritime  combat  operations  by  the  Philippine  armed  forces.  Oper¬ 
ational  advice  and  enabling  support  were  provided  throughout.  The 
extended  campaign,  known  as  Operation  Ultimatum,  also  relied  exten¬ 
sively  on  MISO  programs,  including  the  combined  DoD/Department 
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of  State  Rewards  for  Justice  program  to  introduce  a  substantially  new 
law  enforcement  element  to  the  overall  approach  to  defeating  transna¬ 
tional  terrorist  groups  in  the  Philippines. 

The  principal  outcomes  of  this  period  were  the  degradation  of  the 
threat  on  Jolo,  increased  Philippine  military  capability  in  joint  opera¬ 
tions,  Philippine  military  embrace  of  CMO,  and  increased  involvement 
by  Manila  government  officials  and  ministries  in  the  southern  Philip¬ 
pines.  U.S.  SOF  contributed  to  each  of  these  outcomes  substantially. 

The  Philippine  armed  forces,  with  support  from  JSOTF-P,  deliv¬ 
ered  decisive  blows  to  the  ASG  leadership  on  Jolo,  including  the  con¬ 
firmed  deaths  of  key  leaders  Abu  Solaiman  and  Khadaffy  Janjalani. 
Enemy-initiated  attacks  fell  by  almost  50  percent  from  their  2001  levels 
(ESOC,  undated).  On  Basilan,  during  the  period  2005-2007,  enemy- 
initiated  attacks  fell  from  28  in  2005  to  ten  in  2007.  Only  six  enemy- 
initiated  attacks  occurred  in  2006.  In  Sulu  province,  the  enemy’s  main 
effort  during  this  period,  enemy-initiated  attacks  dropped  from  56 
in  2005  to  43  in  2006  and  31  in  2007 — a  57.5-percent  decrease  (see 
Figure  4.2).  Attacks  remained  low  on  Tawi-Tawi  during  this  period. 

The  ASG  proved  unable  to  amass  forces  or  conduct  sustained 
operations  on  Jolo,  leading  some  to  conclude  that  the  back  of  the  ASG 
as  a  terrorist  organization  had  been  definitively  broken. 

The  Philippine  military,  with  U.S.  advice  and  enablers,  developed 
significant  capability  in  executing  complex  joint  operations,  as  well  as 
robust  use  of  CMO,  to  achieve  objectives,  and  these  operations  led  to 
decreased  freedom  of  movement  and  popular  support  for  the  ASG. 
The  population  of  Jolo  responded  to  U.S.  and  Philippine  CMO  and 
IO  with  support  for  military  operations  and  information  that  directly 
supported  mission  objectives,  including  the  capture  of  ASG  leader¬ 
ship.  Through  visits  and  increased  funding,  the  national  government 
expanded  efforts  to  meet  economic  and  political  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  southern  Philippines.  Both  the  U.S.  embassy  and  JSOTF-P 
provided  concrete  support  to  these  efforts,  accompanying  the  visits  and 
underwriting  assistance  programs. 
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Figure  4.2 

Enemy-Initiated  Incidents  in  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi,  2005-2007 
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2008-2010:  Expansion  of  Effort 


2008  brought  a  new  crisis  to  the  southern  Philippines,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  talks  with  the  MNLF  broke  down.  A  major  offensive  ensued 
in  central  Mindanao,  which  included  marshy  and  mountainous  ter¬ 
rain  where  many  of  the  threat  groups  found  refuge.  In  addition,  AFP 
marines  were  beheaded  in  Basilan  in  a  grisly  attack.  The  successful 
operations  on  Jolo  gave  way  to  a  renewed  focus  by  JSOTF-P  on  Basilan 
and  central  Mindanao.  In  addition  to  the  widest  geographic  expansion 
of  OEF-P,  JSOTF-P  undertook  several  initiatives  to  build  new  AFP 
capabilities  that  it  hoped  would  achieve  decisive  effects  in  the  long- 
running  conflict. 

In  July  2007,  a  convoy  of  Philippine  marines  on  a  mission  to  find 
Italian  priest  Giancarlo  Bossi,  who  had  been  kidnapped  in  Zamboanga 
Sibugay  province,  was  ambushed  in  Al-Barka  municipality  in  south¬ 
east  Basilan,  where  Bossi  was  reportedly  being  held.  In  all,  14  marines 
were  killed  in  the  incident;  ten  of  the  bodies  were  beheaded.  The  MILF 
claimed  that  the  marines  were  trespassing  on  their  land.  More  than 
100  suspects,  including  ASG  and  MILF  members,  were  charged  with 
the  murder  of  the  Philippine  marines  (International  Crisis  Group, 

2012,  p.  8). 

In  response  to  these  events,  the  AFP  deployed  additional  forces 
to  Basilan.  The  response  to  the  attack  and  beheadings  of  the  marines, 
according  to  a  commander  who  was  in  the  Philippines  both  in  2002 
and  in  2007,  was  “like  night  and  day”;  the  AFP  and  the  Philippine 
marines  in  particular  had  been  known  for  heavy-handed  tactics,  and 
their  response  to  the  2007  incident  displayed  a  new,  more-restrained, 
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more-sophisticated  approach  to  the  use  of  force  (interview  45,  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  2014).  They  deployed  more  SOF  to  Basilan,  along  with  addi¬ 
tional  engineers  and  medical  personnel,  to  bolster  the  CMO -targeting 
method  that  had  been  successful  previously  on  Basilan  and  Sulu.  This 
approach  contrasted  with  the  indiscriminate  fires  that  marked  many 
AFP  responses  before  and  during  the  initial  phase  of  OEF-P  (inter¬ 
view  66,  November  7,  2014;  interview  45,  October  16,  2014). 

Meanwhile,  violence  continued  around  the  region  during  the 
summer,  including  a  string  of  bus  bombings  in  Mindanao  that  killed  at 
least  19  and  injured  dozens  (International  Crisis  Group,  2008,  p.  8).  In 
November,  former  Basilan  governor  Wahab  M.  Akbar,  a  former  ASG 
leader  who  had  turned  supportive  of  the  U.S.  and  GRP  efforts,  was 
killed  in  a  bombing  outside  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Manila, 
where  he  served  as  a  legislator. 

Central  Mindanao  become  the  scene  of  major  fighting  in  2008 
as  the  peace  talks  with  the  MILF  broke  down;  hundreds  were  killed 
and  tens  of  thousands  displaced.  JSOTF-P  increased  its  role  in  Mind¬ 
anao  because  the  ASG  and  JI  were  operating  in  the  area,  nested  within 
the  other  armed  groups.  TF  Mindanao  conducted  a  wide  variety  of 
training,  advising,  and  assistance  activities  in  addition  to  intelligence, 
MEDEVAC,  CMO,  and  IO  with  new  units  of  the  AFP. 


Assessment  and  Adaptation 

In  2008,  USPACOM  conducted  an  assessment  of  OEF-P,  which  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  principal  objectives  had  been  met  (i.e.,  the  ASG  threat 
was  degraded)  and  that  planning  for  transition  could  begin.  This  assess¬ 
ment  was  not  acted  upon  for  several  reasons.  Several  events  created  new 
turmoil  in  the  southern  Philippines,  including  increased  activity  by  the 
ASG  in  Basilan,  the  breakdown  of  GRP-MNLF  talks,  and  an  offen¬ 
sive  in  central  Mindanao.  Under  the  new  JSOTF-P  commander,  COL 
William  Coultrup,  new  activities  were  undertaken  that  refocused  the 
effort.  The  embassy  supported  efforts  to  target  key  remaining  leaders 
of  the  ASG  and  JI  as  an  important  step  toward  successful  transition. 
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Colonel  Coultrup  had  been  notified  of  his  assignment  to  JSOTF-P 
while  finishing  war  college;  the  Army  selected  promotable  colonels  to 
fill  the  position,  often  with  little  notice.  Maxwell  had  been  willing  to 
stay  on,  but  U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command  ordered  him  to 
report  to  duty  as  the  chief  of  operations  at  the  Fort  Bragg  command. 
As  it  turned  out,  Coultrup,  who  had  served  in  a  special  mission  unit, 
would  become  the  longest-serving  JSOTF-P  commander,  for  three 
years:  from  2008  to  2010. 

As  Coultrup  developed  an  in-depth  appreciation  for  the  distinct 
differences  of  each  island,  he  fashioned  a  decentralized  approach  to 
accommodate  those  differences  (interview  63,  December  6,  2014). 
What  worked  in  Basilan,  for  example,  would  not  necessarily  work  in 
Jolo  or  in  central  Mindanao.  He  tasked  his  subordinate  command¬ 
ers  to  develop  and  implement  solutions  appropriate  for  their  AORs  in 
coordination  with  AFP  partners,  as  well  as  the  GRP  and  U.S.  embassy. 
JSOTF-P  committed  more  than  $24  million  to  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  projects  between  late  2007  and  mid-2011;  between  2008  and 
2012,  USAID  was  slated  to  spend  $98.9  million  through  its  GEM  3 
program. 

Coultrup  also  spearheaded  a  renewed  effort  to  help  the  AFP 
develop  a  precision-targeting  capability,  based  on  his  assessment  and 
that  of  Philippine  commanders  that  the  AFP  lacked  this  ability  to 
fix  and  finish  targets.  Third,  he  undertook  more-robust  IO,  which 
included  outreach  to  local  and  international  media.  USPACOM 
assigned  a  public  affairs  officer  to  JSOTF-P,  who  issued  more-frequent 
press  releases,  and  a  blog  was  launched  for  the  command.  These  efforts, 
as  well  as  media  outreach  by  previous  commanders,  had  caused  some 
friction  with  the  embassy,  which  not  only  wanted  to  vet  all  public  mes¬ 
sages  but  also  believed  very  strongly  that  the  Philippine  government 
should  be  the  central  source  and  object  of  attention,  rather  than  the 
U.S.  forces.  Although  they  did  not  disagree  with  the  principle  of  host- 
nation  lead,  some  JSOTF-P  members  believed  that  IO  could  be  more 
robust  and  effective. 
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Plan  Execution 

Decentralized  Operations 

The  restiveness  on  Basilan  and  elsewhere  led  the  United  States  to 
expand  its  effort  from  its  previous  focus  on  Jolo,  and  Sulu  province 
more  broadly,  during  Operation  Ultimatum.  Three  subordinate  TFs 
were  set  up  to  adopt  tailored  approaches  to  the  distinct  problems  of 
each  area:  TF  Mindanao,  TF  Sulu,  and  TF  Archipelago.  See  Figure  5.1 
for  the  disposition  of  forces. 

The  array  of  armed  groups  in  the  southern  Philippines  had  always 
complicated  U.S.  operations  because  the  terms  of  reference  for  OEF-P 
prohibited  the  United  States  from  supporting  operations  against  the 
MNLF  and  MILF,  with  which  the  GRP  was  engaged  in  a  peace  pro¬ 
cess.  Yet  relationships  among  the  ASG,  the  JI,  and  other  Islamist 
groups  in  the  ARMM,  such  as  the  MILF  and  the  MNLF,  enabled  the 
ASG  to  find  sanctuary,  recruits,  and  assistance  in  areas  they  controlled. 
The  MNLF,  for  example,  had  roughly  3,000  irregular  combatants  who 

Figure  5.1 

Disposition  of  Forces  as  of  September  2007 
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never  had  to  disarm  or  integrate  with  the  AFP  following  the  MNLF’s 
1996  peace  accord  with  the  GRP.  One  “rogue”  MNLF  unit,  frustrated 
with  the  government’s  failure  to  implement  the  accord,  renewed  hos¬ 
tilities  in  2007,  and  MNLF  cadres  gave  active  or  tacit  support  to  the 
ASG,  with  which  they  are  tied  by  blood  or  clan  (Abuza,  2012,  p.  6). 

This  aspect  of  intermingled  and  co-dependent  threat  groups  was 
never  fully  dealt  with.  Some  U.S.  SOF  officers  believed  that  a  com¬ 
bined  campaign  should  have  been  developed  to  address  these  link¬ 
ages  more  systematically  (International  Crisis  Group,  2008,  p.  21;  see 
also  Wilson,  2006,  p.  9).  Some  of  the  JSOTF-P  personnel  interviewed 
referred  to  the  rank-and-file  fighters  as  “shirt  changers.”  Yet,  so  long  as 
the  government  policy  was  to  engage  the  MNLF  and  then  the  MILF 
in  peace  talks  leading  to  an  eventual  negotiated  settlement,  the  option 
of  outright  combat  against  all  the  armed  groups  did  not  exist. 

Coultrup  decentralized  nonkinetic  operations  to  enable  the  teams 
to  determine  where  and  what  types  of  activities  were  needed.  Previously, 
the  JSOTF-P  commander  had  had  a  centralized  target  board  in  the 
Zamboanga  FIQ.  One  commander  noted  that  initiating  any  JSOTF-P 
project  required  permission  and  support  from  the  local  Philippine  CA 
units,  the  AFP,  and  the  Filipino  civilian  leadership.  With  regard  to  the 
last,  local  Filipino  politicians  frequently  leveraged  JSOTF-P  projects  to 
enhance  their  reelection  campaigns. 

Task  Force  Sulu 

Jolo  continued  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  armed  groups.  Politicians  were 
adept  at  manipulating  violence  to  ensure  that  resources  flowed  into 
the  area.  Interviewees  suggested  that  Sulu  governor  Abdusakur  Mahail 
Tan  knew  he  could  not  expect  the  central  government  to  give  him 
resources.  The  ARMM  headquarters,  located  in  central  Mindanao,  did 
not  prioritize  the  Sulu  archipelago,  and  money  intended  for  develop¬ 
ment  rarely  reached  his  island.  Consequently,  to  get  aid  money  and 
attention  from  the  GRP  and  the  U.S.  government,  Tan  and  local  poli¬ 
ticians  allowed  the  ASG  to  engage  in  infractions  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  receive  resources  that  they  could  exploit  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons,  such  as  local  projects  conducted  during  CMO,  which  the 
United  States  funded  but  for  which  the  AFP  was  usually  given  credit 
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for  conducting.  Targeting  the  ASG  in  Jolo,  where  it  had  protection  and 
support  from  the  governor,  required  JSOTF-P  to  put  pressure  on  the 
governor.  If  Tan  was  supportive  in  efforts  to  pursue  the  ASG,  JSOTF-P 
would  encourage  the  embassy  to  provide  more  resources  from  USAID 
and  other  programs.  With  such  aid,  the  Sulu  archipelago  could  develop 
its  coffee  industry,  tourism,  and  other  business.  If  Tan  continued  to 
collaborate  with  local  ASG  elements,  the  country  team  might  threaten 
to  cut  off  such  aid  (interview  63,  December  6,  2014). 

Task  Force  Mindanao 

TF  Mindanao  was  located  in  Cotabato,  in  central  Mindanao,  where 
its  primary  AFP  partner  was  the  6th  Infantry  Division  (interview  61, 
October  31,  2014).  Initially,  an  additional  ODA  was  sent  to  Cotabato 
along  with  intelligence  assets,  and  an  SF  company  was  split  between 
TF  Sulu  and  TF  Mindanao.  In  2009  and  2010,  JSOTF-P  expanded 
to  include  a  BN  command  in  Cotabato,  with  company  commands  on 
Mindanao,  Basilan,  and  Jolo.  The  JSOTF  also  sent  additional  man¬ 
power  to  assist  the  Navy  SEALs  on  Basilan. 

At  TF  Mindanao,  a  SOTF  BN  conducted  expanded  advise-and- 
assist  operations,  as  well  as  capacity-building  efforts,  with  the  AFP’s 
6th  Infantry  Division.  The  6th  Infantry  Division  was  not  a  very  well- 
trained  or  -equipped  partner  force.  TF  Mindanao  found  that  the  6th 
Infantry  Division  BNs  and  companies  struggled  with  basic  combat 
patrol,  maneuver,  and  artillery  functions.  They  therefore  decided  to 
focus  on  basic  training  and  fundamental  skills.  According  to  offi¬ 
cers  who  worked  with  this  unit  over  time,  the  6th  Infantry  Division 
became  competent  in  basic  tactical  skills  and  capable  of  conducting 
effective  operations  in  its  AOR  (interview  4,  October  2,  2014;  inter¬ 
view  37,  October  10,  2014;  interview  36,  October  10,  2014). 

JSOTF-P’s  command  and  staff  officers  continued  their  prede¬ 
cessors’  practice  of  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  WestMinCom,  the 
command  in  Zamboanga.  Flowever,  the  J-2  and  J-3  added  a  weekly 
visit  to  EastMinCom  areas  to  demonstrate  JSOTF-P’s  interest  in  all 
partner  efforts,  not  just  those  in  WestMinCom’s  AOR. 

In  Cotabato,  the  AFP’s  main  target  was  Abdul  Basit  Usman,  a 
MILF  commander  who  provided  support  and  safe  haven  to  the  ASG 
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and  the  JI.  The  U.S.  TF  increased  its  activities  in  central  Mindanao 
because  JI  safe-haven  areas  effectively  separated  the  AFP  and  Philip¬ 
pine  National  Police  (PNP)  from  the  population  in  the  mountains  and 
marsh  areas,  leaving  it  under  the  control  of  the  JI  and  other  Islamist 
elements  (interview  63,  December  6,  2014).  CA  teams  were  very  active 
in  central  Mindanao.  CA  teams  supported  a  USAID  Arms  to  Farms 
program,  in  which  MILF  and  MNLF  fighters  gave  up  their  weapons 
in  exchange  for  plots  of  land.  JSOTF-P  CA  teams  assisted  their  Fili¬ 
pino  counterparts  in  running  this  program.  Disagreements  sometimes 
occurred  over  where  and  how  to  implement  the  program.  In  one  case, 
USAID  and  JSOTF-P  leadership  disagreed  over  the  type  of  fish  to  be 
used  in  a  fish-farming  initiative,  so  the  latter  funded  the  program. 

Task  Force  Archipelago 

From  mid-2008  through  2010,  the  main  problem  on  Basilan  was  weak 
governance.  Akbar’s  departure  for  Manila  had  left  a  power  vacuum  in 
Basilan,  which  his  three  wives  attempted  to  fill.  One  wife  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  the  other  two  were  Muslim.  But  tribalism  was  as  important 
as  religion,  and  tribal  leaders  working  with  the  ASG  were  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  shaky  arrangement  that  Akbar  had  left  behind,  which 
deteriorated  further  after  his  death. 

U.S.  NSW  led  TF  Archipelago,  which  oversaw  TF  operations 
on  Basilan  and  Tawi-Tawi,  as  well  as  the  maritime  area,  and  SEALs 
assigned  to  advise  the  NAVSOG  FIQ.  The  size  of  the  NSW  presence 
fluctuated  over  time,  from  a  low  of  15  in  2006  to  a  high  of  55  in  2008 
(interview  74,  November  5,  2014). 

In  2006,  NSW  focused  on  Jolo,  advising  the  Philippine  Naval 
Task  Force  on  where  to  place  its  ships  to  stop  the  ASG  from  moving 
between  islands.  NSW  elements  also  helped  to  advise,  assist,  and 
transport  NAVSOG  elements  and  trained  them  on  tactical  opera¬ 
tions  (interview  34,  October  9,  2014).  One  interviewee  judged  that  the 
maritime  interdiction  operations  during  Operation  Ultimatum  had 
limited  impact  in  either  mapping  the  facilitation  network  or  in  dis¬ 
mantling  it;  another  interviewee  stated  that  his  NSW  forces  “burned  a 
hole  around  Jolo  for  six  months.”  Philippine  naval  units  would  accept 
bribes  or  money  to  transport  or  siphon  off  fuel  or  goods.  NSW  strove 
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to  inculcate  professional  behavior  and  persuade  its  counterparts  of  the 
operational  benefits  of  working  with  the  population  in  the  area  (inter¬ 
view  49,  November  3,  2014). 

By  2010,  TF  Archipelago  consisted  of  14  SEALs  and  a  total  of 
130  personnel,  including  U.S.  Marine  Corps  force  reconnaissance, 
U.S.  Army  Green  Berets,  logisticians,  and  a  boat  detachment  that  had 
two  Mark  Vs,  four  rigid-hulled  inflatable  boats,  and  maritime  support 
vessels.  Forward  operating  bases  were  established  in  Basilan,  Tawi- 
Tawi,  and  remote  islands,  with  the  HQ  in  Zamboanga  (interview  48, 
November  6,  2014).  In  2011,  TF  Archipelago  increased  in  size  to  a 
full  SEAL  platoon  (PLT)  (about  20),  a  Marine  Corps  special  opera¬ 
tions  team  (MSOT),  MIST,  and  CA  teams.  TF  Archipelago  worked 
with  more  than  just  AFP  naval  elements;  on  Basilan,  it  advised  and 
assisted  conventional  Philippine  Army,  Philippine  SF  Regiment  (SFR), 
and  Scout  Ranger  Regiment  (SRR)  units.  They  also  conducted  CMO 
and  met  frequently  with  the  local  government  units  (interview  70, 
December  3,  2014).  One  AFP  commander  praised  the  NSW  work 
and  arranged  a  medal  for  one  of  the  NSW  members  who  rescued  AFP 
troops  under  fire;  he  also  appreciated  the  occasional  transport  provided 
by  NSW  (interview  36;  October  10,  2014). 

The  NSW  Mark  V  and  rigid-hulled  inflatable  boats  provided 
an  extremely  useful  capability  to  transport  both  U.S.  and  Philippine 
forces,  as  well  as  to  train  Philippine  naval  and  NAVSOG  units  in  boat 
tactics  and  maintenance.  In  the  early  years,  either  the  Philippine  ele¬ 
ments  did  not  have  the  boats  or  the  boats  they  had  were  old  and  poorly 
maintained.  TF  Archipelago  also  provided  ISR  and  medical  support. 
The  MSOTs  provided  a  great  deal  of  medical  assistance,  and,  during 
operations,  they  would  feed  the  Philippine  elements  intelligence  from 
ISR.  TF  Archipelago  was  supported  by  an  NSW  ScanEagle  detach¬ 
ment  for  a  time,  until  a  contracted  element  replaced  it.  Technicians 
extended  the  UAV  range  of  coverage  through  a  hub-and-spoke  system. 
TF  Archipelago  aided  joint  planning  and  operations  among  the  AFP 
services  and,  in  particular,  tried  to  foster  cooperation  between  Philip¬ 
pine  SEALs  and  SFR  and  SRR  elements,  beginning  with  persuading 
NAVSOG  to  use  its  craft  to  transport  the  rangers  and  SF  for  operations. 
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Increased  Emphasis  on  Armed  Forces  of  Philippines 
Targeting  of  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  Leaders 

Coultrup  shifted  JSOTF-P’s  focus  to  improve  the  AFP’s  ability  to 
target  ASG  leaders.  He  encountered  several  obstacles,  including  a  lack 
of  will  on  the  part  of  some  Philippine  commanders  and  key  local  offi¬ 
cials,  as  well  as  gaps  in  AFP  capability  to  prosecute  targets.  Whereas 
the  AFP  had  eagerly  embraced  the  CMO,  they  were  still  not  achieving 
consistent  effects  desired  on  the  kinetic  side.  According  to  a  former 
commander, 

The  nonkinetic  side  [of  getting  approval  to  conduct  these  opera¬ 
tions]  was  relatively  easy,  but  on  [the]  kinetic  side  was  much  more 
difficult.  I  could  come  up  with  the  best  target  package,  but  con¬ 
vincing  them  to  go  in  was  sometimes  a  huge  challenge,  as  far  as 
convincing  them  to  do  it.  (interview  63,  December  6,  2014) 

Although  political  will  remained  a  problem,  the  one  obstacle  Coultrup 
could  affect  was  a  lack  of  military  capability  to  fix  and  finish  targets 
with  a  minimum  of  collateral  damage. 

The  AFP  capability  to  find  targets  was  fairly  well  developed,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  its  excellent  HUMINT  networks.  However,  the  AFP 
was  unable  to  fix  and  finish  targets  because  it  lacked  precision  muni¬ 
tions  and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  Numerous  interviewees  described 
the  continued  use  of  tactics,  such  as  launching  massive  barrages  of 
artillery  fire  in  the  general  direction  of  massed  enemy  forces,  with  lim¬ 
ited  ability  to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  and  dumb  bombs  dropped  from 
planes  that  often,  because  of  the  age  of  the  ordnance,  failed  to  deto¬ 
nate.  The  AFP  understood  the  negative  effects  of  indiscriminate  fires, 
but  they  lacked  the  proper  equipment  and  training  to  deliver  more-pre¬ 
cise  firepower.  Many  munitions  and  platforms  were  old  and  sometimes 
barely  functional. 

JSOTF-P  sought  to  improve  the  AFP’s  strike  capabilities  by  vari¬ 
ous  means.  The  first  initiative  enabled  the  PAF  to  transition  from 
dumb  bombs  to  fuzed  bombs  delivered  by  its  OV-10  planes.  The  initial 
requests  seeking  to  fund  this  program  through  Section  1208  authori¬ 
ties  did  not  meet  the  needed  criteria  (aiding  indigenous  forces  that 
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were  conducting  CT  operations  alongside  U.S.  forces).1  Coultrup  then 
sought  and  found  alternative  funding  for  training  and  equipment  for 
OV-lOs  to  transition  to  fuzed  bombs,  which  were  successfully  used  in 
operations. 

Next,  Coultrup  sought  to  improve  AFP  strike  capabilities  via 
precision-guided  artillery.  He  arranged  for  Marine  Corps  howitzers 
to  be  temporarily  emplaced  on  Jolo  and  Philippine  forces  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  precision-guided  artillery  rounds.  This  technique  was  only 
partially  successful  because  of  inadequate  training  and  employment  of 
the  artillery.  Coultrup ’s  next  initiative  aimed  to  put  “smart”  bombs  on 
“dumb”  PAF  aircraft.  He  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  investigating 
the  technical  requirements,  preparing  and  shepherding  a  request  for 
such  assistance  through  the  U.S.  security  assistance  channels.  Almost 
two  years  after  he  began  his  efforts,  the  program  was  funded  in  the  FY 
2010  budget  through  Section  1206  funding  authorities.2  Training  and 
equipping  began  shortly  before  his  departure. 

intelligence.  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance  Platforms  and 
Intelligence  Support 

At  the  same  time,  as  part  of  JSOTF-P’s  increased  focus  on  supporting 
kinetic  targeting,  the  number  and  types  of  ISR  platforms  increased 
and  provided  greater  collection  capacity  and  support  for  AFP  and  PNP 
operations.  The  main  ISR  platform  that  was  used  during  the  early 
period  of  OEF-P  was  the  P-3  aircraft,  which  was  described  as  provid¬ 
ing  IMINT  of  limited  value.  Suited  for  submarine  hunting,  it  was  less 
optimal  for  tracking  small  groups  in  triple-canopy  jungle.  Over  time, 
the  TF  obtained  additional  ISR  assets,  from  tactical  UAVs  to  manned 


1  Section  1208  is  another  relevant  section  of  the  NDAA  for  FY  2006;  it  provides  for 
reimbursement  of  certain  coalition  nations  for  support  that  they  provide  to  U.S.  military 
operations. 

2  Serafino,  2013,  p.  23,  states, 

FY2010  assistance  for  the  Philippines  provided  a  precision  guided  missile  capability 
to  assist  Philippine  armed  forces’  CT  efforts  in  southern  regions  to  combat  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Jimaah  Islamijah  and  Abu  Sayyuf  Group  ($18.4million),  and  weapons  and 
equipment  to  build  the  Philippines’  Marine  Corps  Force  Reconnaissance  Battalion’s  CT 
capacity  ($9.3  million). 
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platforms  that  provided  a  great  range  of  electro-optical,  infrared,  full- 
motion  video,  and  SIGINT-collection  capabilities. 

Figure  5.2,  from  a  February  2008  JSOTF-P  briebng,  shows  the 
resources  to  which  the  JTF  had  access  at  the  time. 

The  unmanned  platform  to  which  JSOTF-P  had  access  for  much 
of  the  campaign  was  the  ScanEagle.  It  provided  a  lower-altitude, 
higher-resolution  product  from  a  platform  with  a  long  loiter  time  and, 
after  modifications,  a  wide  range  covering  most  of  the  JOA.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  rover  units  allowed  SOF  teams  in  the  field  to  receive  the 
UAV  feed  and  transmit  valuable  intelligence  to  their  Philippine  coun¬ 
terparts.  Small  UAVs,  such  as  the  Raven  and  Aqua  Puma,  also  sup¬ 
ported  fielded  units. 

These  ISR  assets  remained  under  the  control  of  U.S.  forces,  but 
the  intelligence  gained  from  them  was  processed  and  then  shared  with 
the  appropriate  echelon  of  the  Philippine  forces  carrying  out  the  opera¬ 
tions.  Figure  5.3  depicts  the  agreed-upon  process  for  collecting,  fusing, 
and  sharing  intelligence  with  the  PSF.  Over  the  course  of  OEF-P,  the 
type,  number,  and  capability  of  the  ISR  platforms  varied,  and  some 
were  supplied  through  contract  while  others  were  assigned  or  organic 
assets,  but  the  basic  system  for  information-sharing  remained  the  same. 

Improving  Air  Support  to  Ground  Operations 

Among  JSOTF-P’s  various  elements,  none  played  a  more  varied  and 
consequential  role  than  the  PAF  LCE.  Its  mission  was  to  “advise  and 
assist  the  Philippine  Air  Force  (PAF)  to  build  a  combat  effective  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  capability”  aimed  at  defeating  terrorist  organizations  in 
the  JOA  (PAF  LCE,  2012,  slide  3).  The  PAF  LCE  was  not  always  fully 
manned,  but  its  organizational  structure  included  an  AFSOC  team 
lead,  a  fixed-wing  close  air  support  officer,  two  rotary-wing  experts,  a 
combat  controller,  and  two  intelligence  experts.  The  team  lead  was  a 
pilot  from  AFSOC’s  6th  Special  Operations  Squadron,  which  special¬ 
izes  in  training  foreign  air  forces.  Over  time,  the  PAF  LCE  developed 
deep  ties  with  not  only  the  3rd  Air  Division  elements  based  at  Zambo¬ 
anga  (Edwin  Andrews  Air  Base)  but  with  the  15th  Strike  Wing  at  U.S. 
Naval  Station  Sangley  Point,  the  710  Special  Operations  Wing  at  Crow 
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Figure  5.2 

U.S.  Government  and  Contract  Resources  Provided  to  Joint  Special 
Operations  Task  Force — Philippines 
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Figure  5.3 
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Valley  Range,  and  tactical  operations  groups  throughout  the  JOA  and 
Cebu  (interview  31,  October  9,  2014). 

The  PAF’s  once-substantial  capability  had  degraded  significantly 
because  of  declining  defense  spending.  Only  one  of  three  C-130s  in 
its  fleet  was  operable,  and  its  strike  platforms  were  old  and  limited 
in  number.  The  PAF  LCE  found  that  there  was  no  written  doctrine 
to  support  many  functions,  including  CASEVAC  and  MEDEVAC, 
so  it  provided  doctrine  and  taught  classes.  Since  2006,  the  PAF  LCE 
taught  an  air-ground  coordination  course  to  Philippine  airmen,  and, 
in  2007,  the  PAF  graduated  and  deployed  its  first  forward  air  control¬ 
lers  to  operations  in  Jolo  and  Basilan.  The  PAF  LCE  also  trained  SOF 
teams  in  battle-damage  assessment  and  sensitive-site  exploitation.  It 
also  trained  Philippine  helicopter  pilots  in  night-vision  flying,  as  well 
as  CASEVAC.  The  PAF  LCE  was  the  lead  element  in  training  OV-10 
crews  in  both  phases  of  the  upgraded  strike  capability,  the  transition 
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from  dumb  to  fuzed  bombs,  and  then  on  the  tactics  and  equipment  for 
the  Section  1206  program  to  provide  the  PAF  with  a  precision-strike 
capability.  The  U.S.  team  assisted  the  PAF  in  developing  the  capability 
for  two  different  platforms,  the  OV-10  and  the  S-211.  The  S-211  strike 
wing  commander  sought  out  the  PAF  LCE  for  various  other  types  of 
advice. 

The  experience  and  the  expertise  of  the  PAF  LCE  members  earned 
the  team  significant  credibility  with  the  PAF  units  and  commanders. 
The  team  included  F-16  and  Apache  pilots  with  multiple  combat  tours 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Their  advice  was  sought  on  a  range  of  mat¬ 
ters,  including  use  of  lasers  and  forward-looking  infrared  and  the  types 
of  platforms  and  simulators  that  should  be  purchased.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  this  advice  did  not  result  in  foreign  military  sales  cases,  and 
new  planes  were  purchased  without  the  requisite  training  and  spare 
parts,  as  was  a  helicopter  with  features  not  suitable  for  combat. 


Summary 

JSOTF-P  adapted  its  efforts  in  2008-2010  to  respond  to  a  shifting  and 
increased  threat  in  some  locations,  as  well  as  deficits  in  AFP  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  new  commander  also  adopted  a  more  decentralized  approach 
by  delegating  authority  to  plan  operations  and  allocate  resources  to 
subordinate  TFs,  TF  Sulu,  TF  Archipelago,  and  TF  Mindanao.  He 
also  increased  IO. 

Attacks  across  the  provinces  where  the  ASG  was  most  active 
dropped  during  this  period,  as  Figure  5.4  shows.  They  decreased  from 
29  in  Basilan  in  2008  to  19  there  in  2009  and  25  in  2010.  In  Sulu,  there 
were  23  enemy-initiated  attacks  in  2008,  41  in  2009,  and  a  decline  to 
15  in  2010.  The  number  of  enemy-initiated  attacks  occurring  on  Tawi- 
Tawi  remained  relatively  low  and  constant,  with  a  slight  drop  in  2009. 
Although  the  ASG  and  JI  were  present  in  central  Mindanao,  the  MILF 
conducted  the  majority  of  armed  attacks  there. 

The  increased  violence  and  threat  activities  in  Mindanao  led 
JSOTF-P  to  expand  its  efforts  in  that  area  in  support  of  the  AFP. 
Increased  mapping  of  the  central  Mindanao  environment,  including 
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Figure  5.4 

Enemy-Initiated  Incidents  in  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi,  2008-2010 
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SOURCE:  ESOC  data. 

NOTE:  Incidents  are  counts  of  enemy-initiated  incidents  per  year  by  province. 
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emergent  threat  groups,  led  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  interac¬ 
tions  among  all  threat  groups.  Training,  advice,  intelligence  support, 
CMO,  and  MEDEVAC  aided  AFP  operations  that  targeted  permit¬ 
ted  threat  groups  and  increased  the  capabilities  of  the  AFP  units.  On 
Basilan,  AFP  units  achieved  a  new  maturity  in  operations  to  deal  with 
violence  there,  and,  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  JSOTF-P  exercised  lever¬ 
age  to  address  the  political-military  aspects  of  the  threat.  The  violence 
in  Sulu  declined  to  the  lowest  levels  since  2002  (ESOC,  undated).3 

As  the  formal  assessment  conducted  by  USPACOM  in  2008  indi¬ 
cated,  the  JSOTF-P  activities  might  have  begun  to  reach  the  point  of 
culmination  on  Basilan  and  Jolo.  The  Mindanao  environment  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  a  safe  haven  for  transnational  threat  groups,  but  the  upsurge 
in  fighting  with  MIFF  factions  created  some  limitations  on  the  type 
of  support  the  JSOTF-P  could  provide  because  its  mission  was  limited 


3  See  Figure  8.1  in  Chapter  Eight  of  the  present  report. 
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to  groups  with  transnational  linkages.  The  continuing  U.S.  support  to 
the  AFP  enabled  ongoing  improvements  in  its  capabilities,  however, 
and  CMO  and  IO  produced  beneficial  effects  in  terms  of  population 
support  and  threat  conditions. 

Some  of  the  JSOTF-P  initiatives  to  provide  the  AFP  with  a 
precision-targeting  capability  to  fix  and  finish  high-value  targets  of  the 
targeted  armed  groups  bore  fruit  during  this  time  frame,  including  the 
transition  to  fuzed  bombs,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  effectiveness. 
Enhanced  intelligence  support  to  operations  and  broadened  support  to 
PAF  elements  resulted  in  increased  effectiveness  and  new  capabilities, 
including  CASEVAC  and  forward  air  control.  The  AFP  also  expanded 
its  CMO  and  increased  its  capability  thanks  to  more-comprehensive 
and  decentralized  JSOTF-P  methods,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  pop¬ 
ulation  support  for  the  AFP  and  GRP.  Several  of  the  initiatives  begun 
in  this  period  did  not  bear  fruit  until  subsequent  years. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


2010-2012:  Transitioning  Up 


The  period  of  2010  to  2012  was  marked  by  major  national  planning 
initiatives  by  the  Philippine  government  that  provided  new  guid¬ 
ance  for  Philippine  national  security  strategy  and  AFP  institutional 
development. 

The  Internal  Peace  and  Security  Plan  (IPSP)  Bayanihan,  released 
in  early  2010,  adopted  a  “multi-stakeholder  approach”  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  Philippines.  The  IPSP  mandated  that,  by  2016,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  internal  security  would  transition  from  the  AFP  to  the  PNP. 
The  IPSP  also  identified  the  Filipino  people  as  the  most-important 
stakeholders  in  ensuring  peace  and  security,  which  created  an  impera¬ 
tive  to  form  a  shared  concept  of  security  with  the  Filipino  population. 
The  IPSP  stated  that  winning  the  peace  is  not  purely  a  military  solu¬ 
tion  but  rather  requires  a  whole-of-nation  approach,  with  the  security 
forces  and  government  institutions  working  together  with  civil  soci¬ 
eties  and  communities  to  share  responsibility  in  developing  a  lasting 
security  and  peace  (AFP,  2010).  Plan  Samahan,  published  on  July  11, 
2011,  was  the  sister  plan  for  the  PNP,  outlining  a  phased  approach  to 
assuming  the  lead  for  internal  security  by  2016  (interview  20,  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  2014).  The  Philippine  Army  (PA)  released  Army  Transformation 
Roadmap  2028,  which  is  the  PA’s  18-year  strategic  vision  to  modernize 
and  upgrade  its  capabilities  (FIQ,  PA,  undated). 

In  response  to  these  new  directives,  JSOTF-P  took  steps  to  inte¬ 
grate  its  plans  with  GRP  national-level  plans  and  to  shift  the  weight 
of  its  advisory  effort  from  tactical  level  to  higher  FIQ  and  institutional 
development.  Specifically,  JSOTF-P  adapted  its  effort  to  include  an 
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intensive  effort  to  train  special  police  forces,  to  integrate  them  with 
the  military’s  current  operations  per  the  IPSP,  and  to  refocus  its  vari¬ 
ous  AFP  capability-building  efforts  to  ensure  that  they  would  be  sus¬ 
tainable  after  OEF-P  ended.  Three  successive  JSOTF-P  command¬ 
ers  continued  this  focus  on  higher-level  operational  and  institutional 
development. 

In  2010,  a  USPACOM  assessment  concluded  that  it  was  time  for 
the  U.S.  military  to  begin  planning  to  bring  OEF-P  to  a  close.  DoD 
concurred  with  the  recommendation.  In  response,  JSOTF-P  began  a 
combined  planning  effort  with  the  U.S.  country  team,  which  would 
inherit  the  lead  role  for  post-OEF-P  U.S.  assistance,  to  ensure  that  its 
current  activities  and  plans  were  consistent  with  U.S.  mission  plans. 


Assessment  and  Adaptation 

In  2010,  USPACOM  conducted  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
OEF-P  campaign  at  the  request  of  the  USPACOM  commander.  This 
assessment  followed  the  approach  of  the  2008  USPACOM  assessment, 
which  evaluated  progress  according  to  OEF-P  mission  orders,  which 
had  been  updated  in  2005.  The  assessment  found  that  OEF-P  had 
achieved  sufficient  results;  it  was  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  then  shared  it  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
response,  DoD  issued  a  memorandum  mandating  that  planning  to  end 
the  mission  in  incremental  fashion  commence,  with  a  projected  end 
to  OEF-P  as  a  named  operation  by  the  end  of  FY  2015  (interview  16, 
October  3,  2014). 

CAPT  Robert  V.  Gusentine  succeeded  Coultrup  as  JSOTF-P 
commander  on  July  2,  2010.  Gusentine,  a  U.S.  Navy  SEAL,  arrived 
in  the  Philippines  from  SOCPAC,  where  he  had  served  as  the  J-3,  so 
he  was  already  familiar  with  the  OEF-P  mission.  After  undertaking 
an  initial  60 -day  assessment  of  the  mission,  he  developed  a  plan  to 
bring  the  JSOTF-P  mission  and  activities  into  closer  alignment  with 
the  country  team  and  the  AFP.  Early  in  his  tour,  all  of  the  JSOTF-P 
principal  national-level  interlocutors  changed:  Harry  K.  Thomas  suc¬ 
ceeded  Kenney  as  ambassador,  a  new  USAID  director  arrived,  and  a 
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new  AFP  chief  of  staff  was  named.  Gusentine  and  his  deputy  com¬ 
mander  worked  to  develop  positive  relationships  with  all  of  them.  In 
addition  to  ensuring  that  all  JSOTF-P  efforts  linked  to  the  national- 
level  plans,  Gusentine  devoted  particular  effort  to  linking  CA  activi¬ 
ties  to  USAID’s  programs  and  to  developing  AFP  CA  capability  (inter¬ 
view  51,  October  24,  2014). 

COL  Francis  M.  Beaudette  assumed  command  of  JSOTF-P  on 
June  24,  2011,  shortly  after  the  DoD  guidance  had  been  released.  He 
focused  heavily  on  initiating  the  transition.  In  his  first  60  days  of  com¬ 
mand,  Colonel  Beaudette  conducted  a  troop-to-task  analysis  to  “right- 
size”  the  force  and  conducted  an  assessment.  Over  the  course  of  his 
tour,  he  reduced  JSOTF-P  manning  by  200  troops,  and  he  revised  his 
lines  of  effort  to  include  the  need  to  integrate  and  support  “friendly 
networks,”  including  the  U.S.  country  team  and  relevant  Philippine 
entities.  He  also  refocused  JSOTF-P’s  AFP  capacity-building  line  of 
effort  on  supporting  joint  and  interagency  integration  at  higher-level 
HQ,  including  military-police  coordination  (interview  72,  August  14, 
2013). 

In  2011,  JSOTF-P  offered  personnel  to  support  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  analysis  using  the  Interagency  Conflict  Assessment  Framework, 
which  provided  the  embassy  with  a  current  understanding  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Mindanao  to  inform  its  planning  process.  JSOTF-P  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  Interagency  Conflict  Assessment  Framework  findings  into  its 
own  plan.  To  coordinate  implementation  of  these  plans,  the  embassy 
created  its  key  integrating  mechanism,  the  Mindanao  Working  Group, 
which  brought  together  all  entities  on  the  country  team  involved  in 
Mindanao  and  JSOTF-P.  Led  by  the  deputy  chief  of  mission  Leslie  A. 
Bassett,  the  working  group  developed  the  Mindanao  Engagement 
Strategy,  which  outlined  JSOTF-P’s  supporting  role  for  State  Depart¬ 
ment  efforts  in  Mindanao  (interview  62,  October  31,  2014).  The  work¬ 
ing  group  provided  a  more  formal  integrating  mechanism  than  had 
existed  previously,  raising  interagency  synergy  to  a  new  level.  JSOTF-P 
provided  support  and  force  protection  for  working-group  visits  to  the 
south. 

COL  Mark  A.  Miller  took  command  of  JSOTF-P  on  June  28, 
2012,  and  conducted  a  30-day  assessment  on  behalf  of  SOCPAC.  His 
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primary  conclusion  was  that  stability  and  security  in  the  southern  Phil¬ 
ippines  would  be  achieved  not  by  military  means  but  through  political 
measures.  He  therefore  reinforced  efforts  to  connect  the  U.S.  military 
plans  to  those  of  the  embassy  and  USAID  because  the  transition  plan 
envisioned  that  responsibility  for  security  activities  would  migrate  from 
JSOTF-P  to  the  U.S.  country  team  and  the  State  Department’s  lead 
(interview  52,  November  3,  2014). 

Informed  by  the  GRP  plans,  Colonel  Miller  worked  with  Phil¬ 
ippine  SOF  leadership  to  emphasize  their  own  institutional  training 
capacity.  His  goal  was  to  eliminate  repetitive  U.S.  Subject  Matter 
Expert  Exchanges  that  taught  the  same  skills  over  and  over.  The  new 
approach  aimed  to  create  a  permanent  knowledge  base  within  the  AFP 
and  a  training  capability  that  would  allow  for  progressively  less  U.S. 
involvement  (Oakley,  2014).  Miller  also  focused  efforts  on  develop¬ 
ing  the  Philippine  SOF  capability  and  reduced  operational  support  to 
field  units  while  continuing  the  emphasis  on  IO  and  CMO,  especially 
on  central  Mindanao,  where  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  had 
increased  (interview  52,  November  3,  2014). 


Plan  Execution 

Synchronizing  with  Embassy  and  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  Plans 

Starting  in  2010,  the  JSOTF-P  deputy  commanding  officer  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  synchronizing  JSOTF-P  efforts  with  the  embassy 
and  engaging  with  the  Philippine  military  at  GHQ.  The  deputy 
commanding  officer  served  as  the  primary  conduit  for  all  JSOTF-P 
information  flows  to  the  country  team.  Throughout  this  period,  the 
JSOTF-P  commander  and  his  key  staff  typically  spent  five  days  per 
week  at  Camp  Navarro  and  two  days  in  Manila  for  meetings  at  the 
embassy  and  with  Philippine  officials  at  the  national  level.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  2013,  when  the  ratio  was  reversed,  and  the  commander 
began  to  spend  five  days  in  Manila  and  two  days  in  Zamboanga. 

JSOTF-P’s  relationship  with  the  U.S.  interagency  community, 
particularly  USAID,  also  deepened  over  time,  although  perspectives 
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differed  as  to  the  extent.  Some  interviewees  stressed  the  increasing 
coordination  of  JSOTF-P  and  USAID,  while  others  criticized  USAID’s 
distance  from  the  projects  it  was  managing  (interview  50,  October  24, 
2014;  interview  70,  December  3,  2014).  Some  at  the  U.S.  embassy 
believed  that  JSOTF-P  conducted  redundant  survey  work  and  did  not 
rely  sufficiently  on  USAID  and  embassy  expertise  (interview  65,  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  2014).  However,  both  civilian  and  military  interviewees  agreed 
that  the  relationship  was  strengthened  after  Gloria  D.  Steele  arrived  as 
USAID  mission  director  in  2010.  Her  staff  and  JSOTF-P  worked  to 
coordinate  USAID’s  strategy  and  mission  plan  with  JSOTF-P’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  support  them.  She  realigned  the  geographic  areas  of  focus  with 
the  six  conflict-affected  areas  in  which  JSOTF-P  was  operating  so  that 
USAID  and  JSOTF-P’s  efforts  would  be  integrated  and  mutually  rein¬ 
forcing  (interview  23,  October  7,  2014). 

JSOTF-P  placed  a  liaison  officer  (LNO)  at  USAID  in  Manila, 
and,  beginning  in  fall  2013,  a  full-time  USAID  LNO  was  embedded 
with  JSOTF-P  in  Zamboanga  to  help  with  coordination  efforts.  This 
full-time  connectivity  enabled  constant  coordination  and  communica¬ 
tion.  Generally,  JSOTF-P  focuses  on  small-scale  projects  with  more- 
immediate  impacts  (such  as  MEDCAPs  and  veterinary  civic  action  pro¬ 
grams  [VETCAPs]),  whereas  USAID  projects  tend  to  be  longer  term, 
such  as  the  GEM  project  (interview  23,  October  7,  2014).  JSOTF-P’s 
engineering  assets  allowed  it  to  contribute  to  infrastructure  projects. 
For  example,  at  the  area  coordination  center  on  Jolo,  JSOTF-P  funded 
the  building,  and  USAID  provided  the  teachers  and  supplies.  Finally, 
both  civilian  and  military  U.S.  officials  said  that  JSOTF-P  personnel 
provided  crucial  support  in  monitoring  USAID  projects  because  of 
their  constant  travels  around  the  JOA  (interview  24,  October  7,  2014; 
interview  32,  October  10,  2014). 

Focusing  on  the  Operational  Level  and  Institution-Building 

JSOTF-P  focused  in  this  period  on  developing  capability  at  higher 
HQ  of  both  the  Philippine  SOF  and  AFP  joint  commands,  as  well  as 
supporting  institutional  development.  The  JSOTF-P  advisory  teams, 
known  as  LCEs  and  functional  coordination  elements,  for  institutional 
development  were  redistributed  to  higher-level  HQ  to  perform  these 
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roles.  A  team  placed  at  AFP  HQ  provided  information  to  the  distrib¬ 
uted  SOF  network,  as  well  as  AFP  leadership  in  the  held,  remedying 
a  longstanding  dearth  of  information  Rowing  to  and  from  the  senior 
leaders  in  Manila  to  the  remote  southern  Philippines  (interview  72, 
August  14,  2013;  interview  42,  October  3,  2014). 1  This  information 
how  enabled  the  leaders  to  connect  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tacti¬ 
cal  levels  of  effort. 

To  improve  C2  of  operations  in  the  southern  Philippines, 
JSOTF-P  took  several  steps  to  develop  higher-level  operational  coor¬ 
dination  among  all  PSF  entities.  Interviewees  noted  that  commanders 
of  conventional  forces,  SOF,  PNP  SAF,  and  other  units,  such  as  the 
Presidential  Security  Group  did  not  routinely  coordinate  planning  and 
operations  (interview  17,  October  6,  2014;  interview  30,  October  9, 
2014).  JSOTF-P  built  and  advised  nine  fusion  cells  in  Mindanao,  Basi- 
lan,  and  Jolo  to  enable  police-military  coordination  and  intelligence 
fusion  (interview  73,  August  14,  2013). 

JSOTF-P  also  assisted  Philippine  SOF  to  improve  their  opera¬ 
tional  and  institutional  HQ  structures. 

The  Joint  SOG  (JSOG)  was  created  as  an  operational  com¬ 
mand  for  joint  operations  by  the  light  reaction  units  and  naval  spe¬ 
cial  operations  units.  The  JSOG  is  a  national  mission  force  and  falls 
under  the  command  of  the  AFP  chief  of  staff.  Unihed  commands, 
such  as  WestMinCom,  request  JSOG  forces  from  AFP  GHQand  then 
place  them  under  the  command  of  the  conventional  JTF  commander 
(interview  43,  October  9,  2014).  The  Philippine  SOF  leader,  when  he 
deployed  to  the  held,  would  act  as  an  adviser  to  the  joint  commander 
rather  than  command  his  own  forces  (interview  33,  October  10,  2014). 
Although  AFP  employment  of  SOF  had  improved  over  the  years,  the 
development  of  deployable  SOF  command  HQ  was  deemed  desirable 
to  improve  planning  and  execution  of  operations. 


1  See  also  “Partnered  Counterterrorism  Operations  in  the  Philippines,”  2011,  pp.  9-10, 
which  found  that,  during  the  period  of  research,  neither  JSOTF-P  nor  the  U.S.  country-team 
programs  placed  sufficient  emphasis  on  institutional  development  to  create  a  sustainable 
capability.  The  report  specifically  mentions  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice’s  International 
Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program  as  lacking  an  institutional  focus. 
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To  build  these  command  and  control  and  other  capabilities,  U.S. 
SOF  established  advisory  cells  at  every  Philippine  SOF  command 
headquarters.  For  years,  JSOTF-P  had  trained  and  advised  Philip¬ 
pine  SOF  at  its  bases  in  Luzon.  In  this  period,  TF  North,  the  U.S.  SF 
company  at  the  SOCOM  PA  and  Light  Reaction  Regiment  (LRR) 
FIQ  in  Fort  Magsaysay,  elevated  its  focus  to  institutional  development, 
including  C2  structures;  functions,  including  equipping  and  resource 
management;  and  force  generation.  In  2013,  the  LRR  was  ordered  to 
double  in  size,  from  three  to  six  companies,  in  a  year’s  time,  so  assist¬ 
ing  the  LRR’s  expansion  and  related  FIQ  needs  became  the  TF  North’s 
top  priority  (interviews  28  and  29,  October  8,  2014).  Philippine  SOF 
officers  described  the  numerous  HQ  staffing,  resource,  and  training 
needs  (interview  29,  October  8,  2014).  In  the  spring  of  2013,  JSOTF-P 
helped  create  a  SOF  Center  of  Excellence  at  SOCOM  PA,  which  coor¬ 
dinated  the  U.S.  SOF  enduring  and  episodic  training  efforts;  refined 
Philippine  SOF  unit  requirements,  standards,  and  curricula;  and  elim¬ 
inated  redundancies  in  training  capacity  (Oakley,  2014). 

Philippine  National  Police  Special  Action  Force 

As  noted  above,  one  of  the  central  tenets  of  the  IPSP  was  the  main 
focus  of  the  Filipino  people  on  the  peace  and  security  effort.  In  doing 
so,  it  recognized  the  importance  of  transitioning  to  a  police-led  inter¬ 
nal  security  focus,  as  well  as  the  legitimacy  of  such  an  internal  secu¬ 
rity  force.  This  new  directive  led  JSOTF-P  to  prioritize  military-police 
coordination  and  advisory  assistance  to  the  PNP  SAF. 

JSOTF-P  began  working  with  the  newly  formed  PNP  SAF  in 
2008,  but  an  enduring  advise-and-assist  relationship  was  not  devel¬ 
oped  until  2011  (interview  20,  October  6,  2014),  when  Colonel  Beau- 
dette  sent  an  ODA  to  advise  the  PNP  HQ  at  Camp  Aguinaldo.  To 
galvanize  information-sharing  and  military-police  coordination, 
Beaudette  set  up  eight  fusion  centers  in  various  Mindanao  subregions. 
At  these  centers,  U.S.  SOF  shared  U.S.  intelligence  and  encouraged 
military  and  police  intelligence  elements  to  share  as  well.  Although  the 
AFP  and  PNP  balked  at  first,  over  time,  the  coordination  increased. 
The  PNP  SAF  and  AFP  Marine  Corps  began  cross-training  each  other 
in  skills  they  did  not  have.  Beaudette  also  opened  up  the  JSOTF-P 
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Joint  Operations  Center  to  Filipino  police  and  military  representatives, 
and  they  would  come  in  to  help  plan  and  review  operations,  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  relationship  between  all  entities  (interview  72, 
August  14,  2013). 

A  common  sentiment  was  that  the  police  would  not  be  ready 
to  take  over  internal  security  by  2016  as  outlined  in  the  IPSP  (inter¬ 
view  19,  October  6,  2014;  interview  43,  October  9,  2014;  interview  30, 
October  9,  2014).  This  transition  is  recognized  as  requiring  a  great  deal 
more  time  and  resources  invested  in  the  PNP  and  PNP  SAF  to  develop 
sufficient  capabilities  to  allow  them  to  take  over  internal  security — 
some  estimated  another  ten  years  (interview  19,  October  6,  2014). 
Although  considered  a  very  competent  urban  force,  PNP  SAF  do  not 
get  the  resource  support  that  the  AFP  receives.  In  addition,  the  PNP 
recruits  locally,  has  very  few  good  leaders,  and  no  good  middle  man¬ 
agement  or  leadership  to  grow  in  the  ranks.  Finally,  when  compared 
with  the  AFP,  JSOG  members  are  trained  experts  in  urban  operations, 
and  SOCOM  PA  has  the  depth  of  leadership  and  expertise  that  PNP 
SAF  just  does  not  have  (interview  19,  October  6,  2014). 

The  PNP  SAF  grew  to  six  battalions,  with  three  battalions  based 
in  Mindanao  (interview  21,  October  6,  2014).  There  is  a  six-month 
required  foundational  course  for  all  PNP  SAF,  and  then  they  are 
assigned  to  units  for  another  six  months  of  on-the-job  field  training. 
After  a  subsequent  five-month  commando  training  course,  they  are 
assigned  to  PNP  SAF  companies.  Friction  and  rivalry  between  the 
police  and  military  have  been  cited  as  common.  Much  of  this  has  to  do 
with  the  overlap  in  mission  sets,  resourcing  problems,  and  lack  of  stra¬ 
tegic  direction  to  delineate  responsibilities  between  services.  The  JSOG 
has  an  urban  mission  set  and  is  better  resourced  and  equipped  than  the 
PNP  SAF.  However,  the  PNP  SAF  are  supposed  to  have  primacy  in 
urban  environments.  This  leads  to  coordination  issues,  but,  ultimately, 
PNP  SAF  units  deploy  in  support  of  AFP-planned  and  -run  opera¬ 
tions,  so  they  ultimately  fall  under  the  AFP  commander  (interview  20, 
October  6,  2014). 

PNP  SAF  are  generally  seen  as  a  capable  force,  but  they  are  trained 
to  operate  only  in  urban  environments,  which  limits  their  reach  and 
effectiveness  in  certain  operations.  They  were  not  trained  to  operate  in 
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the  jungle  environments  of  Basilan  and  Jolo,  for  example.  PNP  SAF 
capability  improved  over  time,  however,  and,  beginning  in  early  2009, 
units  were  deployed  to  Jolo,  Basilan,  and  northeast  Mindanao. 

Precision-Strike  Capability 

The  program  to  give  the  Philippine  air  force  a  precision-strike  capabil¬ 
ity  reached  a  milestone  in  2012  (interview  36;  October  10,  2014).  The 
assistance,  authorized  under  the  FY  2010  NDAA  Section  1206,  pro¬ 
vided  $18.4  million  of  equipment  and  training  to  give  the  PAF  OV-lOs 
a  precision-strike  capability;  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  precision- 
guided  munition  program  was  received  in  July  2010,  and  the  next  year 
and  a  half  consisted  of  equipment  installation,  munition  training,  ini¬ 
tial  test  drops,  and  validation  of  software  (DoD,  2012a).2  The  first  use 
of  the  capability  occurred  on  February  2,  2012,  according  to  Philip¬ 
pine  officials,  who  said  that  the  program  was  the  fruit  of  extended 
efforts  by  the  AFP,  JSOTF-P,  and  other  U.S.  agencies.3 


2  The  “USPACOM  Data  Roll-up”  section  on  p.  118  shows  $18.4  million  for  the  Philippines 
for  FY  2010  under  Section  1206  authority: 

Close  Air  Support/Precision  Guided  Munitions  Capability.  This  program  gave  the 
Philippines  Armed  Forces  (AFP)  the  capability  to  deliver  swift  precision  strikes  against 
identified  terrorist  leadership.  Moreover,  it  significantly  reduces  the  chance  of  collateral 
damage  and  civilian  casualties.  Designed  to  train  the  AFP  to  provide  a  means  to  target 
terrorists  hiding  in  remote  areas  and  operating  from  sanctuaries  presently  unreachable 
due  to  early  warning  networks.  This  program  included  the  Enhanced  Paveway  pro¬ 
gram,  upgrades  for  5  OV-10  Bronco  ACs,  Radios,  TALON  ground  radios,  Night  Vision 
Devices,  M4  Carbine,  AN/PEQ-2A  Infrared  Aiming  Lasers. 

^  DoD,  2012b,  p.  28  states, 

D.  USPACOM — Summary  of  successful  projects. 

1.  Section  1206,  Philippines:  In  FY10,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  its  Office  of  International 
Affairs  (SAF/IA)  undertook  an  aggressive  Section  1206  effort  to  equip  existing  Philip¬ 
pines  Air  Force  OV-10  aircraft  with  Enhanced  Paveway  II  precision  guided  munitions 
kits.  Receiving  funding  in  January  2010,  this  complex  capability  completed  significant 
testing  in  August  2011,  which  demonstrated  its  initial  capability.  Completing  final  test¬ 
ing  in  January  2011,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  (AFP)  employed  this  new 
capability  immediately — with  significant  results.  On  2  February  2012,  the  Philippines 
pilots  engaged  and  destroyed  an  encampment  containing  multiple  high  value  targets 
in  the  troubled  Sulu  Archipelago.  This  engagement  was  a  major  turning  point  in  the 
decade  long  struggle  against  the  Abu  Sayaf  Group  and  Jemaah  Islamiya.  Additionally, 
this  engagement  represented  a  significant  leap  in  the  AFP  capability.  Moreover,  this 
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According  to  a  Philippine  general  who  was  closely  involved  in  the 
program,  the  AFP  considered  it  a  success  because  forces  successfully 
coordinated  and  dropped  the  bombs  on  the  designated  site  within  the 
prescribed  range,  although  the  primary  target  did  escape  (interview  36; 
October  10,  2014).  The  AFP  made  statements  to  the  media  about  the 
success  of  that  operation,  using  it  as  an  IO  campaign  to  exploit  the 
good  news  (see,  for  example,  “Philippines  Using  US  Smart  Bombs,” 
2012).* * *  4  In  addition,  AFP  CMO  efforts  commenced  shortly  thereafter 
in  that  geographic  area,  to  mitigate  the  impact  and  reinforce  relations 
with  the  local  population  (interview  8,  October  2,  2014). 

Despite  numerous  bureaucratic  delays,  the  operation  was  deemed 
a  successful  culmination  of  two  years’  work;  after  the  strike,  the  ASG 
told  the  JI  to  leave  Jolo  and  distanced  itself  from  the  group  (inter¬ 
view  37,  October  10,  2014;  interview  63,  December  6,  2014). 

Institutionalizing  an  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  Civil  Affairs 
Capability 

CMO  matured  over  the  course  of  OEF-P  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
earlier  years,  the  AFP  did  not  value  or  emphasize  CMO,  and  some  of 
JSOTF-P’s  CA  efforts  in  the  southern  Philippines  were  wrongheaded 
or  redundant.  For  example,  humanitarian  projects  in  Jolo  in  2005- 
2006  were  focused  primarily  on  building  schools,  without  understand¬ 
ing  that  schools  already  existed  in  abundance  on  Jolo  and  that  nearly 
every  village  on  the  island  had  a  school  (Daniels,  2009).  Senior  U.S. 
civilians  observed  that  USAID  and  the  embassy’s  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sections  had  deep  subject-matter  expertise  that  JSOTF-P  did 
not  tap  in  the  early  years.  Nonetheless,  CA  activities  did  secure  tacti¬ 
cal  access  and  population  sentiment  in  both  Basilan  and  Jolo,  which 
can  contribute  to  strategic  objectives.  For  example,  during  Operation 
Ultimatum  in  2006,  despite  AFP  reluctance  to  enter  the  area  between 


engagement  went  a  long  way  toward  validating  the  1206  model  of  combining  acceler¬ 

ated  funding,  rapidly  adaptable  technology,  close  partnership,  and  focused  training,  all 

for  maximum  effects. 

4  The  Philippine  press  reported  extensively  on  the  airstrike  based  on  Philippine  military 
officials’  statements,  including  the  initial  claim  that  “Marwan,”  a  JI  leader,  had  been  killed 
in  the  attack  along  with  two  other  senior  ASG  figures. 
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Jolo  City  and  the  MNLF  camp,  JSOTF-P  CA  enlisted  the  support  of 
the  mayor  to  conduct  MEDCAPs,  VETCAPs,  and  dental  civic  action 
programs. 

The  AFP  observed  CMO’s  positive  effects  on  gaining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  population  and  began  emulating  the  model,  according  to 
both  U.S.  and  Philippine  interviewees  (interview  41,  October  11,  2014; 
interview  58,  November  14,  2014;  interview  22,  October  7,  2014).  AFP 
CMO  began  in  earnest  under  General  Juancho  Sabban,  when  he  was 
TF  Comet  commander  from  2007  to  2009.  He  modeled  AFP  CMO 
efforts  after  those  of  JSOTF-P  CA  teams  (interview  25,  October  7, 
2014).  General  Sabban  emphasized  the  focus  of  CMO  on  gaining  the 
support  of  the  population,  with  the  central  concept  of  winning  the 
peace.  He  hand-selected  commanders  who  understood  the  importance 
of  CMO;  Sabban’s  successor  as  TF  Comet  commander  continued  his 
heavy  emphasis  on  CMO  in  Jolo;  indeed,  he  continued  to  support  civil 
society  leaders  and  development  in  Jolo  after  his  retirement  and  in  con¬ 
tinuing  service  as  a  senior  civilian  official  (interview  22,  October  7, 
2014). 

Sabban  also  worked  with  the  United  States  to  set  up  the  AFP 
CMO  school  (interview  47,  November  10,  2014).  The  AFP  Civil  Rela¬ 
tions  Service  consists  of  small  elements  that  are  attached  to  conven¬ 
tional  army  units.  The  AFP’s  “triad”  of  Civil  Relations  Service  special¬ 
ization  consists  of  CMO,  public  affairs  operations,  and  Information 
Support  Affairs  (equivalent  to  U.S.  MISO).  This  often  means  that  a 
single  person  would  combine  duties  and  be  dual-  or  triple-hatted  in 
positions  in  the  unit  (interview  32,  October  9,  2014).  The  Philippine 
Army  has  a  CMO  group,  and  there  is  one  CMO  company  per  bat¬ 
talion.  The  Philippine  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  CMO  groups  as 
well,  and  every  brigade  has  a  CA  team  of  about  15  to  20  people  (inter¬ 
view  35,  October  10,  2014). 

Two  AFP  CMO  schools  exist — a  joint  school  at  Camp  Agui- 
naldo,  which  supports  unified  commands,  and  a  Philippine  Army 
school  in  Bonifacio  that  trains  forces  for  CMO  units.  The  attendees 
do  not  become  CA  specialists  as  in  the  United  States  because  the  AFP 
does  not  have  a  CA  military  occupational  specialty.  Rather,  soldiers  go 
through  the  school  and  receive  the  specialization  before  being  deployed 
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to  certain  areas.  This  means  that  an  AFP  soldier  could  go  through  the 
CMO  school  but  go  back  to  another  unit  and  do  something  entirely 
different  (interview  69,  November  12,  2014).  Although  the  CMO 
school  was  created  in  early  2008,  it  took  some  time  and  experience  of 
the  soldiers  coming  out  of  the  school  to  develop  a  fluency  and  capac¬ 
ity  at  conducting  effective  CMO.  JSOTF-P  CA  teams  helped  develop 
courses  and  doctrine  for  the  CMO  school  (interview  57,  November  13, 
2014). 

The  U.S.  CA  footprint  and  disposition  fluctuated  over  time.  CA 
was  the  only  activity  that  JSOTF-P  could  conduct  unilaterally  and 
in  combination  with  the  AFP.  As  a  result,  four-person  CA  teams  had 
more  freedom  of  movement  and  activity  (interview  69,  November  12, 
2014).  In  2006,  there  were  three  JSOTF-P  CA  teams:  two  on  Jolo  and 
one  in  Mindanao.  The  CA  teams  lived  and  worked  daily  with  their 
AFP  counterparts  and  conducted  joint  key-leader  engagements  with 
Philippine  officials  and  local  influences.  The  synergy  benefited  from 
the  AFP’s  knowledge  of  the  area  and  nature  of  the  threat,  which,  in 
turn,  made  U.S.  CA  activities  more  effective  (interview  58,  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  2014).  In  2008,  JSOTF-P  CA  presence  increased  to  five  CA 
teams  and  expanded  its  presence  to  Tawi-Tawi,  Jolo,  Basilan,  Cotabato, 
Davao,  and  Zamboanga. 

The  CA  effort  evolved  from  a  focus  on  tactical  activities,  such  as 
MEDCAPs  and  VETCAPs,  and,  from  2008  onward,  U.S.  CA  began 
to  conduct  Subject  Matter  Expert  Exchanges  aimed  at  the  operational 
level  as  AFP  CMO  units  became  more  capable  at  the  tactical  level 
(interview  57,  November  13,  2014).  The  CA  teams  not  only  worked 
with  the  AFP  CMO  teams  on  the  ground  but  also  assisted  with  devel¬ 
oping  capacity  at  the  CMO  school  in  Manila.  They  provided  instruc¬ 
tors  and  helped  develop  the  curriculum  to  educate  junior  AFP  officers 
on  the  value  and  importance  of  CMO  in  gaining  the  support  of  the 
population. 

During  Gusentine’s  tour  as  JSOTF-P  commander,  he  empha¬ 
sized  AFP  CMO  capabilities  and  work,  which  increased  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  population  (interview  36,  October  11,  2014).  He 
worked  closely  with  Brig.  Gen.  Carlito  Galvez  to  complete  the  ring 
road  around  Basilan  using  JSOTF-P,  USAID,  and  AFP  CMO  assets. 
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Completing  this  project  would  extend  access  and  security  to  its  remot¬ 
est  areas  (interview  50,  October  24,  2014;  interview  70,  December  3, 
2014). 

In  sum,  U.S.  SOF  prioritized  CMO  activities  and,  over  the  course 
of  OEF-P,  conducted  many  thousands  of  activities.  By  their  accounts, 
these  reaped  a  great  deal  of  tactical  access  and  information  from  the 
population;  in  addition,  independent  polls  show  a  decrease  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation’s  support  for  the  ASG,  which  suggests  that  U.S.  SOF  achieved 
some  measure  of  strategic  success  in  denying  the  ASG  access  to  popu¬ 
lation  support,  resources,  and  safe  haven  (Teutsch  and  Thambidurai, 
2014).  But,  with  limited  U.S.  CA  assets  (three  to  five  four-person  CA 
teams),  the  longest-lasting  impact  of  CMO  was  the  AFP’s  enthusiastic 
adoption  of  CMO  and  its  creation  of  a  sustainable  capability  to  pro¬ 
duce  troops  trained  in  CMO.  In  later  years,  U.S.  SOF  and  USAID 
made  efforts  to  ensure  that  projects  were  not  redundant  and  were  serv¬ 
ing  legitimate  economic  development  needs.  This  study  did  not  evalu¬ 
ate  project-level  results  or  the  overall  impact  on  economic  development, 
but  undoubtedly  some  number  of  roads,  schools,  wells,  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  were  built  that  were  not  needed,  finished,  or  maintained.  Special 
inspectors  general  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  amply  documented 
such  problems,  although  the  levels  of  U.S.  expenditure  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  were  far  lower  (see,  for  example,  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Inspector  General  for  Afghanistan  Reconstruction,  undated). 

Measuring  Progress 

During  this  period,  JSOTF-P  sought  additional  means  to  evaluate  and 
verify  the  effects  that  it  was  achieving  or  not  achieving.  Two  new  meth¬ 
ods  were  introduced  to  provide  further  evidence  to  support  such  evalu¬ 
ations.  First,  to  gauge  the  threat,  and  informed  by  guidance  from  the 
SOCPAC  commander,  JSOTF-P  developed  a  tool  to  measure  progress 
based  on  concrete  measures  that  showed  reduced  space  for  ASG  opera¬ 
tions  and  recruitment  activity.  “Heat  charts”  depicted  the  threat  evolu¬ 
tion  through  measures,  such  as  roads  that  could  be  traversed  by  differ¬ 
ent  groups,  and  provided  a  simple  and  transparent  method  to  evaluate 
the  level  of  security  in  different  areas  (interview  52,  November  3,  2014; 
interview  53,  November  6,  2014). 
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Second,  to  gauge  the  population  sentiment  with  regard  to  both 
the  armed  groups  and  the  government,  another  important  assessment 
capability  was  introduced  in  2012.  A  team  of  analysts  began  conduct¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  quarterly  survey  called  the  Southern  Philippines 
Public  Perception  Survey.  These  polls  registered  the  population’s  per¬ 
ceptions  in  six  conflict  zones — Zamboanga,  Basilan,  Isabela  City, 
Cotabato,  Jolo,  and  Marawi  City  (interview  72,  August  14,  2013). 
Survey  results  were  shared  with  WestMinCom,  senior  AFP  officials, 
the  mayor  of  Zamboanga  City,  and  the  U.S.  country  team.  The  survey 
provided  a  new  way  to  evaluate  progress,  identify  issues  important  to 
the  population  of  the  southern  Philippines,  and  adjust  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  (interview  5,  October  2,  2014). 

Anecdotal  evidence  also  mounted  that  AFP  CMO  were  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  reduction  in  the  threat  level  and  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  support  for  the  government.  Because  of  the  AFP  role  in  providing 
health,  education,  and  other  services  in  remote  areas  and  protecting  vil¬ 
lages  from  attack,  the  AFP  was  increasingly  viewed  as  the  defender  of 
previously  neglected  populations  (interview  58,  November  14,  2014). 

JSOTF-P  assessed  that  the  JI  threat  had  been  degraded  and  the 
ASG  had  been  reduced  to  a  low-grade  criminal  threat  focused  primar¬ 
ily  on  kidnap  for  ransom  (interview  51,  October  24,  2014).  A  generally 
sustained  downward  trend  in  enemy-initiated  attacks  (see  Figure  6.1) 
and  the  continued  reduction  of  operational  space  and  support  for 
armed  groups  supported  the  thesis  that  the  combination  of  combat 
operations,  CMO,  and  civilian  programs  to  address  basic  needs  was 
succeeding. 


Summary 

During  2010-2012,  JSOTF-P  undertook  numerous  efforts  to  enable 
the  Philippine  government  to  sustain  progress  and  institutionalize  the 
security  force  capabilities  in  advance  of  the  expected  U.S.  transition 
and  end  to  the  mission.  The  command  also  brought  earlier  efforts  to 
fruition  as  it  began  the  initial  transition  planning  and  activities.  These 
activities  and  their  corresponding  outcomes  are  enumerated  below. 
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JSOTF-P  integrated  its  plans  with  those  of  the  U.S.  embassy  coun¬ 
try  team  and  the  Philippine  government  to  achieve  greater  synergy  and 
plan  for  the  hand-off  of  efforts  to  those  two  entities.  JSOTF-P  devoted 
particular  effort  to  achieving  closer  collaboration  with  USAID.  It  also 
began  detailed  planning  and  deliberate  reductions  of  JSOTF-P  staff. 
The  integrating  efforts  gave  both  the  U.S.  embassy  and  senior  Philip¬ 
pine  officials  and  ministries  greater  visibility  of  the  operations  in  the 
south  and  capability  and  resource  requirements.  The  Manila  govern¬ 
ment  took  steps  to  address  those  needs. 

The  bulk  of  JSOTF-P  support  to  AFP  capacity-building  during 
this  period  shifted  from  the  tactical  level  to  operational  HQ  and  insti¬ 
tutional  development.  Higher-level  planning  and  intelligence  fusion 
and  institutional  development  were  seen  as  the  keys  to  a  sustainable 
AFP  capability.  Such  capabilities  were  created,  including  an  opera- 


Figure  6.1 

Enemy-Initiated  Incidents  in  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi,  2010-2012 


2010  2011  2012 

Year 

SOURCE:  ESOC  data. 

NOTE:  Incidents  are  counts  of  enemy-initiated  incidents  per  year  by  province. 
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tions  center  at  WestMinCom  to  enhance  joint  operations,  and  schools, 
courses,  and  doctrine  for  CMO.  Philippine  SOF  institutional  and  C2 
capabilities  were  also  improved. 

The  Philippine  government’s  release  of  a  national  plan,  the  IPSP, 
prompted  JSOTF-P  to  take  several  actions  in  support  of  its  implemen¬ 
tation.  It  began  training,  advising,  and  equipping  national  police  spe¬ 
cial  units  to  prepare  for  the  transfer  of  internal  security  responsibilities 
to  the  police.  It  built  and  supported  fusion  cells  for  military-police 
coordination.  And  it  increased  efforts  in  support  of  a  whole-of-society 
approach  to  security. 

Finally,  the  program  to  provide  a  precision-strike  capability  came 
to  fruition  in  this  period.  The  AFP’s  ability  to  sustain  this  capability 
remained  uncertain  following  a  crash  in  2013  that  cost  the  life  of  the 
most  experienced  PAF  pilot.  The  OV-10  fleet  was  grounded,  but  the 
program  later  resumed  with  the  S-211  platform  (interview  54,  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  2014).  In  addition,  the  Philippine  government  made  significant 
investments  in  weapons  and  new  air  platforms  that  would  eventually 
increase  capability.  The  overall  development  of  AFP  capability  had 
reached  a  point,  according  to  official  assessments,  at  which  it  could 
successfully  confront  the  threats  in  the  southern  Philippines.  Ongoing 
corruption,  collusion,  and  lack  of  investment  in  essential  services  were 
continuing  factors  limiting  success. 

In  terms  of  kinetics,  attacks  generally  dropped  on  Basilan  and 
Sulu  from  2010  to  2012.  On  Basilan,  attacks  dropped  from  25  to  20 
during  this  period.  On  Sulu,  they  dropped  from  24  in  2011  to  12  in 
2012. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


2012-2014:  Zamboanga  Siege  and  Transitioning 
Out 


In  2013,  two  major,  unexpected  events  slowed  progress  toward  the 
transition.  The  Zamboanga  siege  in  September  involved  an  insurgent 
assault  and  a  prolonged  hostage  crisis  in  one  of  the  Philippines’  larg¬ 
est  and  densest  urban  littoral  environments.  Two  months  later,  a  dev¬ 
astating  typhoon  hit  the  southern  Philippines  and  pressed  the  small 
JSOTF-P  into  emergency  relief  assistance  activities  as  the  only  nearby 
U.S.  force  with  desperately  needed  knowledge,  medical  and  CA  exper¬ 
tise,  equipment,  and  transport. 

The  final  two  JSOTF-P  commanders  oversaw  the  final  phases  of 
OEF-P,  the  drawdown  and  closure  of  JSOTF-P  and  the  transfer  of 
all  follow-on  missions  to  the  PAT,  a  SOF  element  housed  in  the  U.S. 
embassy.  To  this  end,  JSOTF-P  prioritized  institutional  development, 
as  well  as  interagency  coordination,  so  that  both  the  PSF  and  the  U.S. 
interagency  community  would  be  able  to  sustain  and  continue  the 
gains. 

Two  agreements  promised  to  affect  the  final  transition  of  OEF-P. 
In  2014,  the  GRP  concluded  a  major  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
the  Enhanced  Defense  Cooperation  Agreement  (GRP  and  United 
States,  2014),  which  envisioned  ongoing  and  expanded  U.S.  security 
cooperation  as  the  OEF-P  mission  ended.  In  addition,  the  government 
reached  a  peace  accord  with  the  MILF,  the  Comprehensive  Agreement 
on  the  Bangsamoro  (CAB)  (Government  of  the  Philippines  and  MILF, 
2014).  If  implemented  successfully,  the  CAB  offered  the  prospect  of 
reducing  or  ending  the  long-running  armed  separatist  movement  in 
the  south.  The  JSOTF-P  planners  sought  to  prepare  for  transition  amid 
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the  possible  implementation  of  the  CAB — as  well  as  the  possibility 
that  splinter  factions  might  reject  the  accord  and  continue  fighting. 


Assessment  and  Adaptation 

JSOTF-P  sought  to  ensure  that  the  stage  was  set  for  a  successful  transi¬ 
tion.  The  first  step  was  to  transition  to  civilian  authorities  (Phase  V,  in 
U.S.  joint  doctrinal  terms)  and  then  to  steady-state  operations  (Phase  0) 
after  the  projected  conclusion  of  OEF-P  on  September  31,  2015.  In  July 
2013,  USPACOM  ordered  that  the  transition  to  Phase  V  be  complete 
by  May  2014.  COL  Robert  C.  McDowell  took  command  of  JSOTF-P 
on  August  16,  2013.  He  believed  that  the  JSOTF-P  commander  suc¬ 
ceeding  him  should  be  an  0-5  rank  officer  because  of  the  declining 
size  of  the  command,  but  it  was  eventually  agreed  that  an  0-6  offi¬ 
cer  was  needed  to  interface  effectively  at  the  embassy  and  AFP  GHQ 
level  (interview  16,  October  3,  2014).  Colonel  McDowell  conducted  an 
assessment  to  evaluate  the  AFP’s  institutional  development  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  sustain  the  gains  achieved  over  the  previous  12  years.  Using  this 
information,  he  and  his  staff  developed  a  transition  plan,  building  on 
the  work  done  by  preceding  commands.  The  plan  was  developed  and 
briefed  to  the  U.S.  ambassador  and  USAID  mission  director,  as  well 
as  Philippine  Defense  Secretary  Voltaire  T.  Gazmin  and  the  AFP  chief 
of  staff,  and  was  signed  in  March  2014  (interview  44,  September  30, 
2014). 

COL  Erik  M.  Brown  assumed  command  of  JSOTF-P  in  May 
2014  and  inherited  the  transition  plan  that  Colonel  McDowell  had 
created.  His  team  conducted  a  90-day  assessment  and  proposed  sev¬ 
eral  adjustments  to  the  existing  transition  plan.  The  most-significant 
adjustments  entailed  expanding  the  PAT’s  role  and  its  tenure.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  mobility  assets  should  be  retained,  that  the  PAT  tour  of 
duty  needed  to  be  one  year  instead  of  six  months,  and  that  the  PAT 
efforts  would  rely  heavily  on  AFP  partners  and  the  U.S.  interagency 
community.  In  addition,  his  90-day  assessment  concluded  that  the 
AFP  and  PNP  were  primarily  reactive  in  their  operations  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Philippines  and  that  PSF  policies  would  need  to  take  account  of 
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existing  deficits  in  operational  capabilities  (interview  19,  October  6, 
2014;  interview  33,  October  10,  2014). 

The  Enhanced  Defense  Cooperation  Agreement  signed  by  the 
GRP  and  United  States  on  April  28,  2014,  envisioned  an  expanded 
bilateral  partnership  by  increasing  training  and  access  of  U.S.  military 
forces  to  PSF  military  bases  in  order  to  assist  with  continued  PSF  devel¬ 
opment.  It  established  the  framework  for  enduring  U.S.  SOF  training 
and  assistance.1 

Second,  on  March  27,  2014,  the  GRP  and  MIFF  leadership  signed 
the  CAB,  which  provided  for  enhanced  autonomy  in  the  Bangsam- 
oro  region.  The  Bangsamoro  Basic  Faw  was  submitted  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Congress  to  be  ratified,  after  which  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  held 
(Marcelo,  2014).  The  implementation  of  the  accord  would  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  security  situation  in  Mindanao,  including  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  some  splinter  groups  might  continue  to  fight.  The  prospects 
for  the  accord  were  further  clouded  after  44  PNP  SAF  troops  died  in  a 
clash  with  MIFF  rebels  and  the  splinter  Bangsamoro  Islamic  Freedom 
Fighters  (BIFF)  on  January  25,  2015. 2  Officials  later  confirmed  that 
the  operation  resulted  in  the  death  of  Marwan,  the  top  JI  target  in  the 
country.3  The  MIFF  actions,  the  high  death  toll,  and  questions  about 
the  execution  of  the  operation  shelved  consideration  of  the  Bangsam¬ 
oro  Basic  Faw  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  PNP  SAF  commander. 
President  Aquino’s  priority  of  advancing  conflict  resolution  in  the  south 
appeared  to  be  in  jeopardy. 


1  The  Philippines  posted  the  agreement  online  (GRP  and  United  States,  2014). 

2  “Policy  Paralysis  and  Delays  to  Bangsamoro  Basic  Law  Likely  After  Fighting  Between 
Police  and  Militants  in  Philippines,”  2015,  reported  that 

the  55th  SAF  Company  blocking  force  and  the  84th  SAF  Company  seaborne  unit  were 
sent  in  to  arrest  Zulkifli  bin  Hir  (“Marwan”)  and  Basit  Usman  on  suspicion  of  links  to 
terrorist  groups  and  making  bombs,  when  they  encountered  the  105th  Base  Command 
of  the  MILF,  which  claims  it  was  not  notified  of  the  operation,  as  required  by  existing 
cease-fire  terms. 

^  Marwan  is  an  alias;  his  real  name  was  Zulkifli  bin  Hir. 
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Plan  Execution 

Zamboanga  Siege 

The  Zamboanga  siege  occurred  from  September  9  to  October  3,  2013. 
On  September  9,  about  400  armed  elements  of  an  MNLF  faction 
dubbed  “Rogue  MNLF”  converged  on  Zamboanga.  Their  declared 
intent  was  to  reinforce  an  earlier  declaration  of  independence  from  the 
GRP,  ostensibly  prompted  by  news  of  an  impending  peace  agreement 
with  the  MILF,  which  would  replace  the  ARMM  with  a  new  autono¬ 
mous  Bangsamoro  entity  in  Mindanao.4  As  the  rebels  converged  on 
the  city,  they  took  about  200  civilian  hostages  and  began  advancing 
toward  a  hospital  and  a  school. 

The  AFP  called  for  reinforcements  to  address  the  mushroom¬ 
ing  crisis,  and  Philippine  SOF,  including  JSOG  and  PNP  SAF,  were 
deployed  to  Zamboanga.  The  national  security  cabinet  flew  in  to  over¬ 
see  the  operation,  and  President  Aquino  spent  nine  days  in  Zamboanga 
personally  supervising  operations.  The  dense  urban  environment  cre¬ 
ated  an  extremely  complex  battlefield;  the  PSF  tried  to  avoid  civilian 
casualties,  clear  segments  of  the  city,  and  eventually  capture  or  kill 
the  MNLF  members  involved  in  the  siege  (interview  16,  October  3, 
2014;  also  Medina,  2013).  A  Philippine  commander  noted  that  the 
operational  environment  was  extremely  challenging  because  of  the 
density  of  population  and  dwellings  with  no  paths  or  streets  between 
them,  spreading  fires,  and  displaced  civilians  (interview  35,  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  2014).  As  of  the  ninth  day,  most  of  the  hostages  had  been  res¬ 
cued,  had  escaped,  or  had  been  released,  but  six  were  not  rescued  until 
September  27. 

A  total  of  167  MNLF  rebels,  23  government  forces,  and  a 
dozen  civilians  were  killed  during  the  fighting;  in  addition,  almost 
120,000  residents  were  displaced  by  the  conflict  as  large  numbers  of 
homes  and  other  structures  covering  344,000  square  kilometers  burned 


4  The  basic  facts  are  drawn  from  Philippine  and  U.S.  SOF  interviews  16,  20,  and  36  and 
Medina,  2013. 
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down.5  Human  Rights  Watch  reported  alleged  abuses  of  detained  rebel 
suspects,  including  children,  and  criticized  the  rebels  for  using  civilians 
as  human  shields  (Human  Rights  Watch,  2013).  The  watchdog  group’s 
annual  report  also  criticized  the  government  for  its  slow  progress  in 
moving  tens  of  thousands  of  displaced  and  homeless  people  into  hous¬ 
ing  more  than  a  year  after  the  crisis  (Human  Rights  Watch,  2014).  A 
subsequent  government  inquiry  affirmed  some  of  the  allegations  and 
ordered  that  charges  be  dropped  against  60  of  the  287  detainees  for 
insufficient  evidence  (Alipala,  2014b). 

Because  the  MNLF  had  carried  out  the  attack  rather  than  the 
ASG  or  JI,  JSOTF-P  was  prevented  from  advising  or  assisting  the  AFP 
or  PNP  directly  on  the  operation;  the  PSF  conducted  all  operations 
unilaterally.  However,  JSOTF-P  could  undertake  force-protection 
action  measures  because  the  fighting  occurred  a  short  distance  from 
Camp  Navarro.  Thus,  JSOTF-P  was  able  to  fly  ISR,  observe  what 
was  occurring  on  the  ground,  and  advise  WestMinCom  on  that  basis 
(interview  16,  October  3,  2014).  During  the  siege,  the  PNP  SAF  LCE 
and  JSOG  LCE  were  also  allowed  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  units  they 
had  been  advising  (interview  37,  October  10,  2014). 

U.S.  SOF  observing  the  PSF  response  stated  that  the  major  roles 
were  played  by  some  400  Philippine  SOF,  including  the  JSOG  forces, 
which  include  LRR,  the  Scout  Rangers,  and  the  PNP  SAF  (inter¬ 
view  44,  September  30,  2014;  interview  41,  October  11,  2014).  They 
considered  that  the  operation  was  the  Philippine  SOF’s  largest-scale 
and  most  effectively  executed  operation  to  date.  President  Aquino,  who 
had  monitored  the  operations  from  the  JSOTF-P  operations  center, 
along  with  JSOG  commander  Dan  Pamonag,  PNP  director  Car- 
melo  E.  Valmoria,  and  LRR  commander  Ted  Llamas,  awarded  medals 
to  the  Philippine  SOF  leadership.  Conventional  commanders  oversee¬ 
ing  the  operation  effectively  employed  Philippine  SOF  units,  which 
had  historically  been  a  challenge  within  the  AFP,  and  reportedly  con¬ 
cluded  from  this  experience  that  JSOG  should  henceforth  be  more 


5  The  AFP  totals  differ  slightly  from  those  from  the  GMA  News  Online.  According  to 
Headquarters,  WestMinCom,  undated,  209  armed  militants  were  killed,  294  captured,  and 
24  surrendered. 
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closely  incorporated  into  AFP  C2  structures  (interview  37,  October  10, 
2014).  The  PNP  and  the  PNP  SAF  were  also  employed  as  first  respond¬ 
ers  because  they  possessed  law  enforcement  powers  to  make  arrests  and 
collect  evidence  (interview  30,  October  9,  2014). 

An  independent  poll  taken  after  the  crisis  ended  showed  that  sen¬ 
timent  toward  the  MNLF  had  turned  sharply  negative;  whereas  previ¬ 
ously  only  5  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  they  felt  threatened  by  the 
MNLF,  as  of  November  2013,  33  percent  of  those  in  Mindanao  and 
60  percent  of  those  in  Zamboanga  City  said  they  felt  threated  by  the 
MNLF.6  Ninety-six  percent  of  Zamboanga  residents  surveyed  stated 
that  they  did  not  support  the  MNLF,  and  74  percent  of  the  Zambo¬ 
anga  residents  agreed  with  the  decision  of  the  security  forces  to  engage 
the  MNLF,  as  did  51  percent  of  those  in  Mindanao.  Sixty-one  percent 
of  Mindanao  respondents  said  they  were  satisfied  by  the  government 
response  to  the  civilians  affected  by  the  crisis. 

The  U.S.  SOF  and  Philippine  officials  interviewed  considered 
that  the  PSF  performance  in  the  Zamboanga  siege  demonstrated  the 
armed  forces’  ability  to  plan  and  execute  joint  operations  in  a  complex 
environment  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  validate  the  U.S.  decision  to 
end  JSOTF-P.  Nonetheless,  it  was  not  an  unalloyed  success.  First,  the 
government  had  been  surprised  by  the  attack  and  subsequent  hostage¬ 
taking;  the  PSF  had  no  advance  knowledge  through  their  intelligence 
networks.  Also,  delays  due  to  a  lack  of  PSF  coordination  reportedly 
prolonged  operations  (interview  19,  October  8,  2014).  The  AFP,  forced 
to  employ  all  available  and  capable  forces,  sent  in  the  SRR,  which  was 
not  designed  or  trained  to  operate  in  an  urban  environment.  The  SRR 
adapted  successfully,  adopting  tactics  it  observed  the  JSOG  forces 
employing.  A  final  deficit  noted  was  insufficient  forces  to  provide  relief 
for  the  tactical  units  in  the  fight;  units  remained  engaged  around  the 
clock  for  much  of  the  standoff,  often  with  insufficient  resupply,  which 
forced  them  to  depend  on  the  population  for  food  and  water  (inter¬ 
view  29,  October  8,  2014). 


6  Independent  polling  firm  TNS  Philippines  conducted  the  surveys;  poll  results  cited  in 
this  paragraph  were  reported  in  Teutsch  and  Thambidurai,  2014,  pp.  63-68. 
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Typhoon  Yolanda 

Less  than  two  months  later,  another  event  occurred  that  diverted  atten¬ 
tion  and  resources  from  planning  and  executing  the  JSOTF-P  draw¬ 
down.  On  November  8,  2013,  category  5  Typhoon  Haiyan  (Yolanda) 
hit  the  central  Philippines  and  devastated  the  areas  in  its  path,  kill¬ 
ing  an  estimated  6,300  people  and  displacing  about  6  million  others 
(National  Disaster  Risk  Reduction  and  Management  Council,  2014). 
JSOTF-P  personnel  were  the  first  to  respond,  employing  their  mobil¬ 
ity  and  communication  assets  to  help  stage  relief  efforts.  They  pro¬ 
vided  assessment  teams,  assisted  in  opening  airfields  in  the  region  to 
allow  humanitarian  aid  to  be  flown  into  affected  areas,  coordinated 
with  local  government  units,  and  helped  establish  coordination  cen¬ 
ters  for  humanitarian  aid  and  rescue  operations.  As  the  first  responder, 
JSOTF-P  was  able  to  assess  the  situation  and  report  on  areas  most 
severely  affected  by  the  storm  and  supported  the  efforts  of  III  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force  in  conducting  humanitarian  assistance  and  disas¬ 
ter  relief  (interview  44,  October  30,  2014).  The  U.S.  government 
pledged  $87  million  in  disaster  relief. 

Continuation  of  the  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force — Philippines 
Transition 

Despite  the  Zamboanga  siege  and  the  typhoon,  JSOTF-P  continued 
to  move  forward  with  transition.  During  Colonel  Beaudette’s  com¬ 
mand,  he  reduced  the  JSOTF-P  footprint  to  300  and  then  developed 
a  transition  plan  to  reduce  personnel  to  100.  The  footprint  shrank  to 
a  company-sized  element  in  Zamboanga,  an  MSOT  in  Jolo,  and  an 
ODA  in  Cotabato. 

By  October  2014,  the  JSOTF-P  HQ’s  primary  subordinate  ele¬ 
ment  was  TF  South,  led  by  an  NSW  PLT.  By  year’s  end,  the  element 
had  transitioned  to  Team  South,  an  ODA  with  a  CA  and  MIST.  All 
out-stations  were  closed  except  Camp  Navarro,  but  warm  bases  were 
maintained  on  Basilan  and  Jolo  for  expeditionary  advisers.  Two  MSOT 
marines  remained  on  Jolo,  and  six  Navy  SEALs  remained  on  Basilan  as 
LCEs  (interview  19,  October  6,  2014).  TF  North,  a  company  element, 
was  replaced  by  Team  North.  As  part  of  the  transition  plan,  the  PAT 
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assumed  oversight  of  Team  North  and  LCE  elements  based  in  Manila 
and  Aguinaldo. 

The  focus  of  advisory  efforts  continued  to  be  institutional-level 
engagement  and  preparation  for  Phase  0  transition.  Colonel  McDowell 
spent  five  days  in  Manila  and  two  in  Zamboanga.  Time  in  Manila  was 
devoted  to  working  with  the  PAT  and  country  team  to  build  relation¬ 
ships  that  would  allow  for  a  successful  Phase  0  transition. 

The  initial  timeline  called  for  transition  to  Phase  V  by  May  2014 
and  to  Phase  0  by  May  2015.  Colonel  McDowell  proposed  the  creation 
of  the  Joint  Intelligence  Task  Force — Mindanao  (JITF-M)  to  facili¬ 
tate  intelligence-sharing  and  analysis  among  all  the  security  forces  in 
Mindanao  (interview  44,  September  30,  2014).  The  JITF-M,  located 
at  Camp  Navarro,  was  intended  to  support  both  WestMinCom  and 
EastMinCom,  as  well  as  the  assigned  police  forces  and  intelligence 
agencies.  JSOTF-P  provided  extensive  training  to  its  members  on 
intelligence  collection  and  analysis,  as  well  as  organizational  and  advi¬ 
sory  support.  Several  interviewees  observed  the  reluctance  of  individ¬ 
ual  commands  and  services  to  share  intelligence  and  that  the  JITF-M 
would  not  likely  progress  without  sustained  support  from  the  United 
States. 

As  the  transition  proceeded,  the  U.S.  embassy  shared  some  of  the 
JSOTF-P  concerns  about  the  loss  of  valuable  capabilities.  The  embassy 
sent  a  cable  to  Washington  stressing  the  importance  of  maintaining 
some  SOF  capability  and  cautioning  against  withdrawing  JSOTF-P  too 
quickly  (interview  26,  October  7,  2014).  The  embassy  recognized  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  the  long-standing  ties  that  JSOTF-P  had 
developed  with  most  local  government  officials  from  the  provincial  to 
the  barangay  levels  in  Mindanao,  Basilan,  and  Sulu.  It  was  also  reliant 
on  JSOTF-P  for  force  protection  and  transport  to  outlying  areas  not 
served  by  commercial  flights  (interview  26,  October  7,  2014).  Finally, 
with  JSOTF-P’s  departure,  many  development  and  outreach  programs 
would  end.  USAID  would  not  be  able  to  reach  many  remote  areas 
without  JSOTF-P’s  protection  and  transport. 
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Hedging  the  Risks  to  Transition 

As  likely  the  last  JSOTF-P  commander,  Colonel  Brown  sought  to 
minimize  the  risks  created  by  JSOTF-P’s  closure.  His  assessment  con¬ 
cluded  that  JSOTF-P’s  departure  would  create  higher  operational  risk 
and  a  gap  in  situational  awareness.  To  mitigate  that  risk,  he  proposed 
several  measures  to  maintain  situational  awareness  and  prevent  back¬ 
sliding  in  the  southern  Philippines,  including 

•  maintaining  a  small  presence  in  the  south 

•  strengthening  relationships  with  both  PSF  and  U.S.  interagency 
partners  via  regular  key-leader  engagements 

•  embedding  personnel  in  operations  centers 

•  continuing  aviation  support  for  these  activities 

•  continued  intelligence-sharing  and  increased  transparency  in 
operations  and  activities  (interview  19,  October  6,  2014). 

Under  his  plan,  JSOTF-P  activities  would  consist  of  90  percent 
security-force  assistance  and  only  10  percent  operational  advise  and 
assist  to  support  USPACOM  CT  objectives  (interview  19,  October  6, 
2014).  But,  with  his  proposed  adjustments,  this  model  would  be  more 
robust  than  simply  reverting  to  traditional  Phase  0  security  coopera¬ 
tion  activities  consisting  of  episodic  training  and  exercises.  It  was,  in 
his  view,  critical  to  undertake  activities  that  would  permit  U.S.  forces 
to  maintain  awareness  of  PSF  operations  and  any  changes  in  the  threat 
environment.  Informed  by  his  assessment,  SOCPAC  approved  the 
extension  of  mobility  assets  for  JSOTF-P  into  2015. 

A  significant  wild  card  for  the  southern  Philippines  was  the  CAB; 
its  implementation  was  slated  to  occur  after  approval  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  a  subsequent  plebiscite,  at  about  the  same  time  as  JSOTF-P 
disbanded.  The  accord,  promising  greater  autonomy  for  a  larger  area 
of  the  southern  Philippines,  could  affect  the  security  situation  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  new  government  might  reduce  targeting  toward 
Islamic  extremist  organizations,  unrest  might  be  renewed  if  the  agree¬ 
ment  failed  to  be  implemented,  or  the  new  Bangsamoro  security  forces 
might  prove  unable  to  provide  adequate  security.  In  addition,  MILF 
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members  might  refuse  to  disarm  and  instead  flock  to  the  Muslim 
extremist  groups  (interview  33,  October  10,  2014). 

One  of  the  central  concerns  as  JSOTF-P  contemplated  the  future 
was  to  avoid  “backsliding”  or  a  renewal  of  the  threat  and  retrograde  in 
PSF  capability.  Although  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  was  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  degraded  across  the  southern  Philippines,  it  was 
not  defeated.  In  the  judgment  of  one  commander,  the  threat  is  not 
as  diminished  as  it  should  be  after  the  investments  made  in  the  past 
decade  plus  (interview  19,  October  6,  2014).  The  shadow  of  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Iraq  also  weighed  on  the  command. 

Specifically,  the  emergence  of  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  the 
Levant  (ISIL)  as  a  threat  with  potential  global  appeal  and  reach  caused 
some  speculation  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  resurgent  threat  of 
extremist  violence  in  the  southern  Philippines.  In  July  and  August 
2014,  the  ASG  and  BIFF  (a  splinter  group  of  the  MILF)  both  released 
videos  declaring  their  support  for  ISIL,  but  Lt.  Gen.  Rustico  O.  Guer¬ 
rero  stated  that  there  was  no  indication  of  a  “direct  linkage”  between 
the  groups  and  ISIL  (“BIFF,”  2014;  Guerrero  quoted  in  Alipala,  2014a). 
The  general  consensus  expressed  in  formal  assessments  and  interviews 
characterized  the  ASG  as  a  criminal  entity  that  views  ransom  and  other 
revenue  largely  to  sustain  itself  (interviews  2-4,  6,  8,  15,  22,  26,  33-38, 
and  44  with  serving  JSOTF-P  and  SOCPAC  personnel  and  senior  U.S. 
and  Philippine  officials  interviewed  in  late  2014).  However,  intelligence 
analysts  pointed  out  that  continued  collection  and  analysis  would  be 
required  to  detect  any  change  in  its  intent  or  capability  (interview  15, 
October  3,  2014;  interview  33,  October  10,  2014;  interview  38,  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  2014).  Advocating  such  continued  vigilance,  one  interviewee 
noted  that  the  ASG  is  “one  leader  away”  from  resuming  an  ideological 
mission  (interview  34,  October  10,  2014). 

Transition  to  Embassy  Lead 

The  U.S.  country  team  became  the  locus  of  activities  previously  shared 
in  part  by  JSOTF-P.  The  Mindanao  Working  Group  continued  to 
function  as  the  U.S.  embassy’s  primary  mechanism  to  coordinate  all 
U.S.  activities  concerning  Mindanao  (Holt,  2011).  The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  provided  information  on  the  region  and  updates  on  ongoing  activi- 
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ties  and  identified  future  needs  and  opportunities  for  collaboration. 
The  U.S.  embassy  also  instituted  or  refined  other  coordination  mech¬ 
anisms.  The  Law  Enforcement  Working  Group  became  the  Rule  of 
Law  Committee,  led  by  LEGAT,  which  recommends  changes  to  GRP 
national  laws,  enabling  a  more  effective  CT  campaign,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program,  led  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  trains  PSF  law  enforcement  officers  in  investigative  and  forensic 
skills.  Additional  groups  shared  intelligence  and  coordinated  informa¬ 
tional  activities  through  the  public  diplomacy  and  public  affairs  office, 
while  the  JUSMAG  retained  leadership  of  overall  U.S.-GRP  military- 
to-military  relations. 

USAID  planned  to  continue  much  of  its  programming  in  the 
south,  but  the  loss  of  JSOTF-P  security  and  transport  required  some 
revision  of  its  plans.  USAID  contracted  with  local  nationals  to  provide 
security  and  transport,  and  increased  its  reliance  on  the  AFP  and  PNP 
for  personnel  security  and  transportation.  In  the  absence  of  JSOTF-P 
lift  to  Basilan  and  Jolo,  however,  U.S.  civilian  officials  expected  that 
the  ability  of  USAID  representatives  to  visit  those  areas  would  dimin¬ 
ish  and  thus  require  an  adjustment  in  their  programming  and  execu¬ 
tion  (interview  23,  October  7,  2014;  interviews  24  and  26,  October  7, 
2014).  As  JSOTF-P  drew  down,  USAID  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
Southern  Philippines  Public  Perception  Survey  in  order  to  maintain 
this  valuable  source  of  current  information. 

The  relationship  between  JSOTF-P  and  JUSMAG  fluctuated  over 
time.  Placing  the  deputy  commander  of  JSOTF-P  in  Manila  provided 
an  ongoing  mechanism  to  ensure  close  coordination  with  JUSMAG 
(interview  56,  November  12,  2014).  Some  JSOTF-P  personnel  noted 
that,  in  later  years,  they  increasingly  operated  at  the  operational  and 
strategic  levels  to  support  national-level  planning  and  coordination,  as 
well  as  institutional  development  (interview  62,  October  31,  2014).  The 
two  entities  were  charged  with  different  missions  that  sometimes  over¬ 
lapped,  and  this  created  some  tensions  with  two  0-6s  working  at  the 
same  level  (interview  27,  October  7,  2014). 

The  impending  transition  required  JSOTF-P  and  SOCPAC  to 
navigate  numerous  bureaucratic,  legal,  and  operational  issues  surround- 
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ing  the  future  relationship  of  SOF  to  the  U.S.  embassy.  The  PAT  would 
be  responsible  for  SOF’s  enduring  activities  as  the  central  remaining 
SOF  node  based  at  the  embassy.  With  the  end  of  a  named  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  consequent  end  of  the  JOA,  the  PAT  and  its  personnel 
would  operate  under  different  authorities  and  funding  than  JSOTF-P 
had  employed  in  its  JOA  under  DoD-issued  OEF-P  authorities  (inter¬ 
view  26,  October  7,  2014;  interview  27,  October  7,  2014).  In  addition, 
future  SOF  personnel  would  be  either  on  temporary  duty  (TDY)  in 
the  Philippines  or  assigned  to  the  embassy  as  members  of  the  country 
team.  In  the  latter  case,  personnel  would  report  to  the  senior  defense 
officer  (SDO).  The  embassy  strongly  preferred  the  latter  arrangement 
to  establish  a  clear  line  of  authority  and  for  practical  reasons;  TDY  per¬ 
sonnel  are  not  assigned  space  and  do  not  pay  for  it.  The  embassy  was 
not  prepared  to  support  a  large  number  of  TDY  personnel  who  arrive 
for  four  to  six  months  and  then  extend  their  stays  indefinitely.  A  large 
PAT  would  likely  include  both  types  of  personnel. 

The  chain  of  command  remained  to  be  resolved,  but,  at  mini¬ 
mum,  the  PAT  would  likely  report  to  the  embassy’s  SDO,  as  well  as 
SOCPAC.  The  embassy’s  SDO,  currently  the  0-6  JUSMAG  chief, 
would  become  the  supervisor  rather  than  a  colleague  and  peer.  The 
JSOTF-P  commanders  typically  informed  JUSMAG  of  all  their  meet¬ 
ings  and  briefed  him  closely  on  relevant  events,  as  a  well-advised  cour¬ 
tesy  but  not  a  formal  requirement.  Starting  with  the  deference  that 
Wurster  and  Fridovich  had  shown  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  U.S. 
ambassador,  OEF-P  had  achieved  and  sustained  a  remarkable  degree 
of  coordination  and  synergy  between  the  two  entities’  distinct  but 
related  missions  in  the  service  of  U.S.  security  objectives  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Given  the  long  and  proud  history  of  JUSMAG  in  the  Philippines 
(established  in  1947,  with  a  staff  of  300  led  by  a  major  general),  a  PAT 
larger  than  JUSMAG’s  24-person  staff  could  cause  tension  if  not  prop¬ 
erly  designed  and  managed  (interview  27,  October  7,  2014). 

As  the  transition  progressed,  the  PAT  grew  from  three  people  in 
2013  to  25  in  2014.  The  planned  size  was  about  50,  divided  between 
Manila  and  the  JITF-M  at  Zamboanga.  While  assuming  oversight  and 
new  roles,  the  PAT  would  continue  its  previous  role,  gathering  and 
sharing  terrorism-related  information  with  the  17  other  organizations 
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in  the  Philippines.  The  PAT’s  twin  roles  would  be  to  provide  CT  analy¬ 
sis  and  to  orchestrate  the  ongoing  advisory  assistance  and  institutional 
support  provided  principally  to  Philippine  SOF  partners.  With  the 
departure  of  the  relatively  robust  JSOTF-P  capacity,  the  PAT  expected 
to  increasingly  rely  on  interagency  collaboration,  particularly  for  intel¬ 
ligence  (interview  27,  October  7,  2014). 

In  accordance  with  U.S.  policy  guidance  and  U.S.  military 
orders,  the  transition  to  steady-state  operations  was  to  be  complete  by 
the  end  of  FY  2015,  or  September  30,  2015.  JSOTF-P  conducted  a 
gradual  turnover  of  functions  to  the  PAT  and  deactivated  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  2015. 


Summary 

Between  2012  and  2014,  JSOTF-P  prepared  for  an  end  to  OEF-P  and 
the  continuation  of  security  activities  under  civilian  authority  with 
reduced  U.S.  personnel.  Two  events — an  uprising  and  hostage  crisis 
and  then  a  major  typhoon — slowed  the  transition.  The  first  event,  in 
September  2013,  demonstrated  the  PSF’s  ability  to  conduct  complex 
crisis  operations  in  a  dense  and  fragile  urban  environment.  It  high¬ 
lighted  the  high  degree  of  competence  achieved  by  Philippine  SOF  in 
particular,  as  well  as  the  progress  made  by  the  newer  police  SAF. 

Neither  the  Philippine  government  nor  the  U.S.  government 
sought  a  hasty  transition  that  might  jeopardize  the  gains  in  reducing 
the  threat  and  increasing  capabilities  over  the  past  12  years.  JSOTF-P 
gradually  reduced  its  staff  while  maintaining  a  distributed  footprint 
that  would  provide  situational  awareness  and  continuing  support  as 
required  to  PSF  partners. 

During  this  period,  JSOTF-P  continued  its  emphasis  on  insti¬ 
tutional  development  and  operational  HQ  support.  It  provided  the 
needed  support  for  creation  of  JITF-M  in  Zamboanga,  supplying  train¬ 
ing,  advice,  and  equipment  to  foster  intelligence-sharing  and  analysis 
among  all  the  Philippine  commands.  JSOTF-P  envisioned  JITF-M  as 
an  enduring  structure  for  Philippine  intelligence  fusion  and  a  node 
where  U.S.  SOF  could  plug  in  to  maintain  continued  visibility  as 
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needed.  It  would  ideally  enable  both  Philippine  and  U.S.  forces  to  gain 
an  early  warning  of  any  resurgent  transnational  threat.  Initial  opera¬ 
tions  were  moderately  successful,  but  U.S.  SOF  interviewees  noted  that 
units  from  different  commands  and  services  remained  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tant  to  share  intelligence. 

As  JSOTF-P  decreased  its  staff,  it  transferred  responsibilities  to 
the  PAT  at  the  U.S.  embassy,  assisting  its  manning  and  capabilities  to 
ensure  that  it  could  perform  needed  ongoing  functions.  As  a  result  of 
the  JSOTF-P  final  assessment,  a  more  gradual  transition  was  imple¬ 
mented  with  increased  contacts,  continued  mobility,  and  additional 
operational  advisory  activities  to  mitigate  the  risk  that  threats  might 
increase  in  the  south  or  the  AFP’s  response  might  falter. 

In  preparation  for  the  transition,  JSOTF-P  and  the  PAT  assisted 
the  embassy  country  team  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  lift,  force  protection, 
situational  awareness,  and  monitoring  of  U.S.  civilian  programs  in  the 
south,  particularly  in  economic  development  and  law  enforcement. 
With  the  departure  of  JSOTF-P  intelligence  assets,  a  greater  premium 
would  be  placed  on  increased  interagency  collaboration  and  sharing. 
Finally,  the  JSOTF-P  worked  with  USPACOM  and  the  embassy  to 
coordinate  future  episodic  training,  advise-and-assist  programs,  other 
security  cooperation  activities,  and  security  assistance  programs  to  sup¬ 
port  further  development  of  PSF  capabilities.  Through  these  measures, 
JSOTF-P  sought  to  ensure  a  successful  conclusion  to  OEF-P. 

Western  Mindanao  Command  Assessment 

Under  General  Guerrero,  WestMinCom  conducted  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  AFP  campaign  in  the  southern  Philippines  in  2014 
(Headquarters,  WestMinCom,  undated).  The  document  outlines  the 
command’s  campaign  plan  against  the  multiple  threat  groups  and  eval¬ 
uates  progress  through  detailed  measures  of  performance,  as  well  as 
measures  of  effectiveness.  WestMinCom  is  directed  by  its  higher  HQ 
and  policy  to  pursue  three  distinct  objectives  in  regard  to  the  multiple 
threat  groups:  to  defeat  the  ASG,  to  push  the  communist  NPA  (the 
Western  Mindanao  Regional  Party  Committee)  back  to  negotiations, 
and  to  support  the  government  peace  process  with  the  MILF  (inter¬ 
view  35,  October  10,  2014).  To  achieve  those  objectives,  WestMinCom 
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conducts  a  range  of  lethal  and  especially  nonlethal  operations,  such  as 
information  support  affairs,  CA,  and  public  affairs.  The  command’s 
mission  also  includes  enabling  law  enforcement  to  assume  more  respon¬ 
sibility  per  the  IPSP:  to  “support  law  enforcement  operations  of  differ¬ 
ent  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  in  order  to  help  the  people  within  AOR 
create  an  environment  conducive  for  sustainable  development  and  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.” 

The  WestMinCom  assessment  characterized  the  state  of  cam¬ 
paign  and  specified  the  further  actions  the  command  intended  to  take, 
as  summarized  below: 

•  ASG:  Not  completely  isolated.  They  still  enjoy  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  links  with  other  threat  groups  and  key  personalities 
in  local  government.  Recommendations  include  revisiting  strate¬ 
gies;  concepts;  and  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  to  defeat 
the  ASG;  initiating  interagency  collaboration  to  achieve  unified 
actions  in  addressing  the  ASG;  and  effectively  collaborating  with 
the  MILF  and  MNLF  (Basilan)  to  further  isolate  the  ASG  in 
Basilan. 

•  Western  Mindanao  Regional  Party  Committee:  Lack  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  area  clearing  and  dismantling  guer¬ 
rilla  fronts,  misidentification  of  center  of  gravity  because  of  faulty 
mission  analysis,  and  failure  of  joint  mechanisms  to  coordinate 
and  operate  together.  Recommendations  include  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  to  clear  provinces  and  guerrilla  fronts,  conducting 
deliberate  mission  analysis  focusing  on  determining  the  center  of 
gravity,  and  transforming  the  joint  mechanism  from  a  coordina¬ 
tion  mechanism  into  a  platform  for  interagency  and  joint  opera¬ 
tions. 

•  MILF:  Lack  of  a  contingency  plan  in  case  the  peace  process  fails, 
and  no  policy  guidance  after  signing  the  CAB  to  address  poten¬ 
tially  contentious  issues.  Recommendations  include  maintaining 
strong  adherence  to  the  peace  process  and  developing  a  contin¬ 
gency  plan  in  case  the  peace  process  fails. 

•  BIFF:  Lack  of  formal  declaration  calling  BIFF  a  law  enforcement 
problem  or  a  threat  to  national  security,  compromise  when  seek- 
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ing  clearance  through  a  cease-fire,  and  high  reliance  on  local  gov¬ 
ernment  units  and  other  security  agencies  to  address  BIFF  issues. 
Recommendations  include  intensifying  efforts  to  further  isolate 
the  BIFF  from  the  MILF  and  strengthen  local  government  unit 
and  PNP  ability  to  counter  BIFF  and  address  peace  and  security. 

•  Rogue  MNLF  elements:  Diminished  popular  support  because 
of  the  Zamboanga  siege,  with  527  casualties  and  factionalism 
within  the  organization.  Recommendations  include  continuing 
to  monitor  the  activities  to  preclude  any  unforeseen  atrocities. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Conclusion 


This  concluding  chapter’s  primary  purpose  is  to  evaluate  the  overall 
effect  of  U.S.  special  operations  in  OEF-P,  which  directed  U.S.  SOF 
to  support  the  PSF  in  countering  transnational  terrorist  threats  in  the 
southern  Philippines.  The  mission  was  conducted  under  terms  of  ref¬ 
erence  and  ROE  that  prohibited  a  U.S.  combat  role  but  permitted  a 
wide  array  of  U.S.  special  operations  activities  in  support  of  Philippine 
security  operations  and  institutional  development.  OEF-P  constitutes 
an  important  case  study  in  the  robust  and  extended  application  of  U.S. 
special  operations  capabilities  in  support  of  another  country’s  forces. 

We  used  historical  research  methods,  primarily  interviews  with 
participants  and  exploitation  of  primary  source  documents,  to  con¬ 
struct  an  authoritative  narrative  account  of  the  principal  activities  and 
outcomes  of  OEF-P.  We  developed  an  evaluative  framework  to  assess 
the  outcomes  in  terms  of  effect  on  the  transnational  threat  group  and 
its  support  among  the  population,  as  well  as  the  PSF’s  capabilities  at 
the  tactical,  operational,  and  institutional  levels.  Because  the  formal 
command  assessments  and  most  of  the  official  records  remain  unavail¬ 
able  to  the  public,  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  findings 
consists  of  three  quantitative  measures  and  interviews  from  multiple 
sources,  supported  by  documentation. 

The  preceding  chapters  concluded  with  partial  outcomes  achieved 
during  a  given  time  period  of  the  U.S.  SOTF’s  2002-2014  existence 
in  terms  of  (1)  the  threat  and  threat  conditions  in  the  southern  Philip¬ 
pines  and  (2)  development  of  PSF  capabilities.  As  these  chapters  illus¬ 
trate,  progress  was  neither  linear  nor  complete:  Threats  moved,  evolved, 


in 
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and  continued  to  derive  strength  from  underlying  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  conflict  drivers  and  other  threat  groups.  However, 
the  transnational  terrorist  character  of  the  armed  activity  did  diminish 
substantially  during  the  period  studied. 

An  important  caveat  must  be  noted.  U.S.  SOF  activities  were  not 
carried  out  in  a  vacuum.  Much  of  USAID’s  programming  and  funds, 
for  example,  were  devoted  to  the  southern  Philippines.  The  JSOTF-P 
inputs  were  the  most-sustained  and  -intensive  external  inputs  specifi¬ 
cally  oriented  to  security  objectives  during  the  period  studied.  JSOTF-P 
provided  an  average  of  500  to  600  troops  equipped  with  a  wide  array 
of  enablers,  including  air,  sea,  and  land  mobility  platforms,  ISR  assets, 
and  medical  personnel.  These  personnel  were  constantly  present  and 
engaged  at  all  echelons  with  a  wide  variety  of  Philippine  partners,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  served  multiple  tours,  which  created  a  base 
of  knowledge  and  relationships  that  further  increased  their  impact.  The 
effort  entailed  an  estimated  investment  of  $52  million  annually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  source,  considerably  less  than  the  tens  of  billions  spent  each 
year  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  (Boot  and  Bennet,  2009). 1  Furthermore, 
JSOTF-P  was  the  only  enduring  non-Philippine  presence  in  the  south. 
By  contrast,  all  other  external  partners’  engagement  in  the  south  was 
episodic  or  via  an  implementing  partner.  The  TF  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  coordinate  its  own  efforts  with  those  of  other  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  entities  to  increase  synergy  and  reduce  redundancy.  These  factors 
all  indicate  that  a  significant  effect  could  be  expected  from  U.S.  SOF 
inputs. 

The  inputs  provided  by  other  U.S.  government  activities  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  effects  achieved,  though  this  report  does  not  attempt  to 
assess  their  relative  impact.  The  principal  inputs  included  a  large  devel¬ 
opment  program  by  USAID  in  Mindanao,  a  conflict-resolution  effort 
until  2006,  police  training  by  other  U.S.  agencies,  and  annual  exer¬ 
cises  and  training  events  organized  and  managed  by  the  U.S.  embas¬ 
sy’s  JUSMAG.  The  latter  included  both  conventional  forces  assigned 
to  USPACOM  and  a  large  number  of  JCET  visits  by  U.S.  SOF.  The 


1  Overall  U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the  Philippines  is  approximately 
$200  million  annually. 
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JCETs  were  oriented  to  improving  Philippine  special  operations  capa¬ 
bility,  so  they  constituted  an  effective  episodic  complement  to  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  SOTF. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  inputs  of  all  types  must  be  considered  as  com¬ 
plements  to  Philippine  inputs.  The  Philippine  government  undertook 
significant  efforts  to  improve  its  security  forces  and  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  the  southern  Philippines.  These  inputs  included  the  IPSP, 
negotiations  issuing  in  a  new  peace  accord,  reintegration  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  and  significant  acquisitions  of  materiel  to  improve  the 
capability  of  the  security  forces.  Most  significant  from  the  security  per¬ 
spective  is  the  fact  that  the  PSF  supplied  the  manpower  and  designed 
and  executed  all  security  operations. 

The  threat  groups  themselves  provided  another  set  of  inputs.  The 
transnational  threats  ASG  and  JI  demonstrated  resilience,  mobility, 
and  the  continued  ability  to  sustain  their  operations  through  criminal 
activities  and  some  degree  of  external  support.  The  archipelago  envi¬ 
ronment  provided  them  natural  advantages  in  terms  of  sanctuary.  They 
shifted  location  and  level  of  activity  throughout  the  time  period,  elud¬ 
ing  capture  and  maintaining  the  ability  to  conduct  operations.  Both 
the  transnational  groups  and  the  MIFF  and  MNFF  armed  militants 
aided  each  other  and  provided  synergy  and  mutual  support  through 
cooperation,  sanctuary,  and  recruitment.  The  groups  depended  on 
support  from  specific  towns  and  other  geographic  areas  and  clan  and 
family  networks.  All  of  these  advantages  dwindled  slowly  during  the 
14  years  studied,  on  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Mindanao.  The  groups  are  not 
eradicated,  but  their  notable  decline  in  activity  and  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  suggests  that  the  U.S.  SOF  efforts,  combined  with  the  GRP  and 
AFP  efforts,  produced  this  result.  The  persistent  activity  of  the  threat 
groups  suggests  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  demobilized, 
they  did  not  unilaterally  cease  or  diminish  their  operations.  Another 
impetus  to  their  continued  activity  is  the  degree  to  which  corruption 
and  political  opportunism  support  armed  action. 

Given  the  large  and  varied  number  of  inputs,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  U.S.  SOF  effort  in  OEF-P  achieved  any  outcomes  singlehand- 
edly.  As  a  major  input  and  the  only  ongoing,  continuous  U.S.  effort 
physically  present  in  southern  Philippines  between  2002  and  2014, 
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however,  the  U.S.  SOF  effort  can  be  reasonably  posited  as  a  substantial 
contributor  to  the  effects  achieved.  The  following  summary  lists  the 
outcomes  and  the  evidence  for  them,  the  principal  contributing  factors, 
and  the  principal  limiting  factors  that  impeded  greater  effects. 


Overall  Outcomes 

Reduced  Transnational  Terrorist  Threat  and  Threat  Conditions 

With  U.S.  assistance,  AFP  forces  disrupted  enemy  operations,  denied 
safe  haven,  and  controlled  key  terrain;  AFP  SOF  conducted  surgical 
operations  against  numerous  key  targets,  facilitators,  and  resources. 
In  the  course  of  OEF-P,  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  migrated 
from  Basilan  to  Mindanao,  to  Jolo,  and  back  to  Mindanao  and  Basi- 
lan.  Sanctuary  and  support  for  the  ASG  and  JI  were  diminished  after 
CMO,  combat  operations,  and  conflict-resolution  efforts  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  government. 

Three  types  of  evidence  support  this  finding  that  the  transnational 
terrorist  threat  in  the  Philippines  has  been  significantly  reduced  during 
OEF-P:  (1)  a  decline  in  enemy-initiated  attacks,  (2)  reductions  in  the 
number  of  members  of  the  ASG,  and  (3)  poll  data  showing  decreased 
support  for  the  ASG  and  increased  satisfaction  with  government  secu¬ 
rity  forces.  This  change  in  the  population’s  sentiment  correlates  with 
the  increased  intensity  of  CMO  and  IO.  The  poll  data  support  heat 
maps  that  show  the  ASG’s  diminished  freedom  of  movement  in  areas 
where  the  ASG  and  related  JI  elements  operated  in  the  southern  Philip¬ 
pines.2  The  detailed  data  follow: 

•  According  to  data  collected  by  the  ESOC  project  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  enemy-initiated  attacks  in  the  ASG’s  three  primary  areas 
of  operation,  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi,  declined  56  per¬ 
cent  between  2000  and  2012  (ESOC,  undated).  The  attack-rate 
decline  was  not  linear,  and  southern  Basilan  continues  to  be  an 


2  Many  of  our  interviewees  (e.g.,  26,  52,  and  53)  cited  these  heat  maps,  but  the  actual  maps 
are  not  available  to  the  public. 
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area  of  unrest.  Figure  8.1  depicts  the  attack-rate  trends  in  Basilan, 
Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi  provinces. 

•  The  number  of  ASG-armed  militants  declined  from  an  estimated 
1,270  to  437  members,  according  to  the  AFP.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  annual  report  estimated  that  the  ASG  declined  from 
more  than  2,200  to  400  armed  members.3 

•  Independent  polls  show  increased  support  for  the  security  forces 
and  decreased  support  for  the  ASG  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
population  in  areas  where  the  ASG  was  most  active.  In  2011, 
U.S.  SOF  contracted  an  independent  polling  firm  to  assess  public 
opinion  in  six  “conflict-affected  areas”  of  the  Mindanao  region; 
this  Southern  Philippines  Public  Perception  Survey  found  that 
the  number  of  those  who  reported  being  satisfied  with  the  Philip¬ 
pine  security  services  increased  from  51  percent  in  2011  to  63  per¬ 
cent  in  2014.  Over  the  same  time  period,  the  number  of  those 
expressing  trust  in  the  ASG  declined  from  8  percent  to  2.5  per¬ 
cent  (Teutsch  and  Thambidurai,  2014,  pp.  59,  74). 4  The  same 
polling  firm  conducted  focus  groups  and  reported  that  residents 
were  open  to  increased  U.S.  presence  because  of  the  benefits  they 
perceived  from  the  U.S.  SOF  presence,  including  improved  secu¬ 
rity  forces,  medical  care,  and  infrastructure. 

These  polling  and  focus-group  data,  together  with  the  reported 
reduction  in  enemy  freedom  of  movement  as  shown  by  the  heat  maps, 
suggest  that  the  intensive  CMO  undertaken  by  U.S.  SOF  and  AFP 
achieved  both  the  tactical  objectives  of  securing  access  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  population  and  some  strategic  impact  of  denying  support 
and  resources  to  the  ASG  and  increased  support  for  the  GRP.  To  the 


3  Headquarters,  WestMinCom,  undated,  cites  statistics  through  mid-2014.  Other  sources 
cite  lower  numbers  of  ASG  militants  as  of  2014.  For  example,  “Country  Reports  on  Terror¬ 
ism  2013”  (U.S.  Department  of  State,  2014)  estimated  the  number  of  ASG  members  at  400. 
The  department’s  2000  report,  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism ,  estimated  the  number  of  ASG 
members  at  “more  than  2,000”  (U.S.  Department  of  State,  2001).  The  Associated  Press  put 
the  number  of  ASG  even  lower,  at  300  (Gomez,  2014). 

4  In  addition,  86  percent  of  respondents  said  that  the  AFP  was  making  their  area  safer,  and 
79  percent  said  that  the  PNP  were  making  their  area  safer  (pp.  42,  36). 
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degree  that  this  is  correct,  these  outcomes  serve  as  the  primary  bulwark 
to  prevent  the  decreased  attack  levels  and  decreased  threat  groups  from 
growing  again.  Diffusion  and  temporary  suppression  are  common 
occurrences  in  guerrilla  warfare,  and  only  residents’  permanent  and 
active  rejection  of  sanctuary,  support,  and  resources  will  insure  against 
a  return  or  resurgence  of  the  threat  in  these  areas.  Figure  8.1  shows  the 
decline  in  attacks  by  the  group  over  the  past  decade  in  each  province 
of  primary  activity  (Tawi-Tawi  served  primarily  as  a  transit  zone  and 
haven). 

Progress  in  reducing  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  over  the 
course  of  OEF-P  was  neither  linear  nor  complete.  The  “balloon  effect” 
could  be  observed  as  the  locus  of  the  threat  and  high-value  individu¬ 
als  moved  from  one  island  to  another,  as  Figure  8.1  indicates.  Con¬ 
sistent  application  of  sound  counterinsurgency  practices  that  denied 
the  enemy  the  support  of  the  population  (and  rival  armed  groups), 
resources,  and  sanctuaries  gradually  increased  the  effectiveness  of  AFP 
operations  and  shrank  the  threat  groups’  room  for  maneuver.  Fiowever, 

Figure  8.1 

Enemy-Initiated  Attacks,  by  Province  and  Year 
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both  Philippine  and  U.S.  officers  interviewed  believed  that  a  resurgent 
terrorist  threat  is  possible  and  that  continued  vigilance  and  application 
of  sound  counterinsurgency  practices  are  warranted. 

As  of  2015,  both  the  U.S.  and  Philippine  military  commands 
characterized  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  as  having  been  reduced 
to  a  largely  criminal  phenomenon,  although  some  of  the  terrorist  lead¬ 
ers  remain  at  large.  The  geography  of  the  Philippines  continues  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  potential  sanctuary  and  training  ground  for  a  possibly  resurgent 
threat  from  Malaysia  or  Indonesia,  and  some  interviewees  noted  that 
groups  have  voiced  support  for  ISIL.  Philippine  and  U.S.  commanders 
and  intelligence  officers  recommended  continued  vigilance  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  that  a  new  ideological  leader  might  surface  to 
regenerate  violent  extremist  organizations  (interview  34,  October  10, 
2014;  interview  33,  October  10,  2014;  interview  15,  October  3,  2014; 
interview  26,  October  7,  2014).  Pledges  of  fealty  to  ISIL  made  by  the 
ASG  and  BIFF  signal  such  a  possibility.  However,  the  death  of  a  key 
JI  leader  in  the  Philippines  in  a  costly  January  2015  operation  might 
have  reduced  the  operational  linkages  to  transnational  terrorist  groups. 

Increased  Philippine  Security  Forces  Capabilities 

Between  2001  and  2014,  the  PSF  increased  their  capabilities  at  the 
(1)  tactical,  (2)  operational,  and  (3)  institutional  levels,  albeit  to  dif¬ 
fering  degrees.  The  primary  evidence  supporting  this  finding  is  assess¬ 
ments  by  U.S.  and  Philippine  military  officers  whom  we  interviewed, 
along  with  official  documentation.  Both  U.S.  and  Philippine  interviews 
support  the  detailed  findings  below.  On  the  whole,  civilian  interview¬ 
ees,  including  former  U.S.  ambassadors,  senior  Philippine  civilian  offi¬ 
cials,  and  veteran  journalist  Maria  A.  Ressa,  agreed  with  the  U.S.  and 
Philippine  military  interviewees’  judgment  that  PSF  capabilities  had 
increased  dramatically  during  those  14  years.  U.S.  SOF  contributed 
to  this  increased  capability  by  providing  training,  advice,  assistance, 
and  some  equipment.  However,  numerous  U.S.  SOF  interviewees  also 
noted  that  leaks  continue  to  compromise  military  operations  and  that 
numerous  local  political  actors  used  the  ongoing  conflict  to  their  ben¬ 
efit.  In  addition,  one  former  JSOTF-P  commander  believed  that  the 
PSF  capabilities  should  have  advanced  further  given  the  magnitude 
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and  duration  of  U.S.  support  provided.  Other  U.S.  SOF,  particularly 
senior  NCOs  who  have  served  five  years  or  more  in  the  Philippines 
at  regular  intervals  between  2001  and  2014,  charted  slow  but  steady 
progress  in  security  force  capabilities.  A  detailed  summary  of  U.S.  SOF 
contribution  to  capabilities  developed  at  the  tactical,  operational,  and 
institutional  levels  follows. 

At  the  tactical  level,  U.S.  SOF  provided  training,  advice,  and 
assistance  to  conventional  Philippine  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  units  at  all  echelons  throughout  Mindanao.  In  the  later  years 
of  OEF-P,  U.S.  SOF  also  trained,  advised,  and  assisted  several  BNs 
of  the  PNP  SAF.  U.S.  SOF  provided  intensive  training,  advice,  and 
assistance,  as  well  as  equipment,  to  the  Philippine  SOF,  particularly 
the  LRR  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  NAVSOG,  the  Scout  Rangers, 
and  the  SF.  Most  U.S.  interviewees  considered  the  Philippine  special 
operations  units  to  be  the  most  tactically  proficient  elements  of  the 
AFP.  One  empirical  analysis  of  operations  in  the  mid-2000s  found  that 
Philippine  SOF  achieved  higher  enemy- casualty  rates  with  lower  civil¬ 
ian  and  friendly  casualties  than  Philippine  conventional  forces  (Felter, 
2009).  Two  senior  U.S.  SOF  interviewees  judged  that  Philippine  SOF 
are  among  the  most  proficient  of  those  Asian  SOF  units  with  which 
they  had  worked  (interview  41,  October  11,  2014;  interview  42,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  2014). 

AFP  SOF  units  are  generally  viewed  as  very  capable,  with  JSOG 
being  the  most  elite  of  those.  The  JSOG  HQ,  as  well  as  the  LRR  com¬ 
panies  that  supply  half  its  manpower,  has  received  the  most-intensive 
training,  advising,  and  equipping  by  U.S.  SOF  during  the  past  14  years, 
so  it  would  stand  to  reason  that  its  are  the  most-competent  forces.  The 
support  U.S.  SOF  has  provided  to  NAVSOG  has  been  less  exten¬ 
sive  and  intensive,  but,  in  recent  years,  NSW  has  provided  support  at 
NAVSOG’s  Cavite  headquarters,  as  well  as  to  elements  deployed  in 
the  south.  The  two  older  SOF  units,  the  SRR  and  the  SFR,  have,  to 
some  degree,  benefited  from  training  and  field  advisory  assistance  from 
U.S.  SOF;  these  units  have  also  provided  the  recruits  for  the  LRR’s 
expansion.  President  Aquino  ordered  the  LRR  to  be  doubled  in  size 
from  three  to  six  LRCs  (interview  30,  October  9,  2014;  interview  35, 
October  10,  2014).  The  government  also  purchased  additional  arms 
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and  other  equipment  to  support  the  expansion,  although  some  military 
leaders  interviewed  advocate  filling  out  the  current  three  Light  Reac¬ 
tion  Battalions,  which  are  understrength  by  approximately  half. 

At  the  operational  level,  U.S.  SOF  advised  and  assisted  various 
AFP  HQ  to  improve  their  joint  processes  and  integrate  C2,  planning, 
and  intelligence  functions.  U.S.  SOF  assisted  and  provided  equipment 
for  WestMinCom  to  establish  a  joint  operations  center  and  lower- 
echelon  fusion  centers  that  included  police  and  to  improve  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  air-ground  operations.  These  advisory  functions  extended 
to  WestMinCom’s  lower  echelons,  including  JTF  Comet  and  division 
and  BDE  staffs.  U.S.  SOF  also  provided  intensive  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  creation  of  JSOG  and  operational  HQ. 

At  the  operational  level,  JSOTF-P  devoted  particular  attention 
to  improving  conventional  and  SOF  integration  and  the  appropriate 
employment  of  SOF  by  AFP  commands.  AFP  SOF  elements  have  his¬ 
torically  been  commanded  and  controlled  by  conventional  command¬ 
ers,  and  many  interviewees  agreed  that  some  of  these  commanders  did 
not  understand  how  to  use  SOF,  so  they  were  used  incorrectly  (inter¬ 
view  48,  November  6,  2014).  It  was  only  in  recent  years  that  Phil¬ 
ippine  SOF  units  began  fully  participating  in  joint  operations  with 
conventional  units  and  that  their  elite  training  capabilities  have  been 
employed  correctly  on  a  regular  basis  (for  example,  interview  19,  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  2014).  The  newly  developed  SOF  operational  commands  will  be 
employed,  most  interviewees  agreed,  under  the  JTF  commander  if  not 
a  lower  echelon. 

At  the  institutional  level,  U.S.  SOF  contributed  somewhat  to 
strategy,  planning,  and  coordination  at  the  AFP  national  HQ,  and 
they  helped  WestMinCom  develop  its  plans  and  intelligence  analy¬ 
sis  and  fusion  capabilities.  WestMinCom’s  2014  campaign  assessment 
illustrates  an  advanced  ability  to  conduct  planning  and  assessment. 
This  assessment  evaluates  the  campaign’s  progress  in  detailed  fashion 
using  measures  of  performance  and  measures  of  effectiveness  to  assess 
the  progress  achieved  and  the  shortcomings  across  the  lines  of  effort. 
The  assessment  recommended  specific  steps  to  improve  joint  and  inter¬ 
agency  unity  of  effort,  improved  maritime  interdiction  capability,  and 
collaboration  with  recently  demobilized  threat  groups  to  further  isolate 
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the  ASG.  In  response  to  one  of  the  findings,  WestMinCom  also  formed 
a  JTF  to  address  the  C2  issues  across  the  JOA,  which  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  to  adapt  to  JSOTF-P’s  withdrawal  and  the  seams  between 
efforts  on  Basilan,  Sulu,  and  Tawi-Tawi  (Headquarters,  WestMinCom, 
undated). 

U.S.  SOF  assisted  most  intensively  in  the  institutional  develop¬ 
ment  of  Philippine  SOF  force-providing  HQ,  including  SOCOM  PA, 
the  Army  SOF  HQ,  and  the  institutions  and  processes  to  create  a  self- 
sustaining  SOF  enterprise.  With  U.S.  SOF  assistance,  Philippine  SOF 
developed  a  training  cadre,  schoolhouse,  selection  criteria,  courses, 
doctrine,  and  an  NCO  academy.  For  many  years,  this  has  been  a  self- 
sustaining  capability.  Most  recendy,  U.S.  SOF  assisted  in  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  programs  of  instruction  across  the  various  SOF  units. 

One  of  the  most-significant  and  enduring  impacts  of  JSOTF-P’s 
relationship  with  the  AFP  was  the  latter’s  adoption  of  intensive  CMO 
as  a  principal  pillar  of  its  approach  to  the  southern  Philippines  and  its 
institutionalization  of  a  CMO  capability.  The  AFP  formally  adopted 
the  “80/20”  principle  of  the  desired  proportion  of  CMO  to  kinetic 
operations  and  showed  early  results  in  Basilan  as  a  means  to  gain  popu¬ 
lation  support  and  reduce  the  enemy  room  for  maneuver  and  sanctuary 
(Lambert,  Lewis,  and  Sewall,  2012,  pp.  123-124). 

The  shift  began  in  April  2007  under  then— AFP  chief  of  staff  Gen¬ 
eral  Hermogenes  C.  Esperon,  Jr.,  and  was  applied  by  successive  com¬ 
manders  of  JTF  Comet  in  the  southern  Philippines.  Several  Philippine 
generals  described  the  shift  away  from  a  highly  kinetic  approach  on 
Jolo  island,  the  scene  of  long-running  high-intensity  fighting  (inter¬ 
view  22,  October  7,  2014;  interviews  35  and  36,  October  10,  2014). 
A  key  MILF  leader  declared  that  the  AFP  CMO  activities  were  “more 
lethal  than  brute  force”  (“Partnered  Counterterrorism  Operations  in 
the  Philippines,”  2011).  A  majority  of  U.S.  and  Philippine  interviewees 
noted  this  enthusiastic  embrace  of  CMO.  In  addition,  the  AFP  took 
several  steps  to  institutionalize  a  CMO  capability,  creating  a  command 
and  manning  it  with  organic  and  assigned  units.  In  the  later  years  of 
OEF-P,  U.S.  SOF  personnel  supported  this  institutional  development 
by  contributing  to  programs  of  instruction,  doctrinal  manuals,  and 
development  of  subject-matter  expertise. 
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The  U.S.  and  Philippine  military  interviewees  agreed  that  PSF 
capabilities  had  improved  from  2001  to  2014.  Battlefield  results  from 
2001  to  2014  support  the  assertion  that  the  AFP  have  become  more 
capable  of  planning  and  executing  complex  joint  operations,  resupply¬ 
ing  their  forces,  evacuating  their  casualties,  and  minimizing  collateral 
damage  and  displacement  of  civilians.  Maritime  interdiction  opera¬ 
tions  have  improved  somewhat,  and  the  PAF  has  acquired  some  degree 
of  proficiency  in  night  vision— enabled  operations,  precision  close  air 
support,  FWD  air  control,  and  air-ground  integration. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  the  PSF  would  have  developed  these 
capabilities  without  U.S.  SOF’s  assistance,  current  and  former  AFP  offi¬ 
cers  who  served  at  various  echelons  of  conventional  and  special  opera¬ 
tions  units  stated  that  U.S.  SOF  contributed  significantly  to  increased 
proficiency  of  their  command  staffs  and  leaders  in  such  areas  as  fusing 
intelligence  and  operations  and  planning  and  executing  complex  oper¬ 
ations.  They  stated  that  the  training,  advice,  intelligence,  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  U.S.  SOF  provided  to  the  PSF  had  increased  their  capabili¬ 
ties  and  troops’  confidence  and  lowered  casualty  and  mortality  rates. 

Despite  the  improvements,  significant  gaps  remain  in  joint  opera¬ 
tions  because  of  rivalries  among  the  military  services  and  even  more  so 
in  police-military  coordination,  as  well  as  the  overall  proficiency  and 
reputation  of  the  PNP,  which  consistently  ranks  lower  than  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  opinion  polls  conducted  by  the  U.S.  State  Department.5  U.S.- 
instituted  fusion  cells  enhanced  cooperation  with  the  police  in  Mind¬ 
anao,  but  frictions  continued  to  impede  police-military  coordination 
in  many  instances,  according  to  both  U.S.  and  Philippine  interview¬ 
ees  and  the  evidence  of  several  operations,  including  the  high-casualty 
January  2015  operation.6  Furthermore,  both  U.S.  and  Philippine  inter- 


5  Polls  that  the  U.S.  State  Department’s  Office  of  Opinion  Research  gave  us  show  a  con¬ 
sistently  higher  level  of  confidence  in  the  military  than  in  the  police.  The  average  difference 
in  confidence  ratings  of  ten  years  of  polls  was  11.8  percent.  In  2004,  the  last  year  for  which 
poll  results  can  be  reported  in  a  publication,  65  percent  of  respondents  expressed  “a  great 
deal”  or  “a  fair  amount”  of  confidence  in  the  armed  forces,  and  55  percent  expressed  “a 
great  deal”  or  “a  fair  amount”  of  confidence  in  the  police. 

6  During  an  ill-fated  operation  on  January  24,  2015,  44  PNP  SAF  troops  were  ambushed 
and  killed  after  a  successful  operation  that  killed  the  top  JI  target  in  the  country,  a  Malaysian 
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viewees  doubted  that  the  PNP  would  be  ready  to  assume  responsibility 
nationwide  for  internal  security  by  2016,  as  called  for  in  the  Philippine 
IPSP. 

Enhanced  U.S.-Philippine  Relationship 

The  SOTF  was  charged  with  two  specific  objectives:  (1)  to  support 
and  improve  the  PSF’s  ability  to  counter  terrorism  and  (2)  in  so  doing, 
to  reduce  the  transnational  terrorist  threat.  Accomplishing  this  two¬ 
fold  mission  incidentally  contributed  to  another  outcome,  which  was 
an  enhanced  bilateral  relationship.  The  United  States  seeks  to  main¬ 
tain  access  to  the  Philippines  and  to  enhance  its  military-to-military 
ties,  as  well  as  the  overall  bilateral  relationship.  Several  interviewees 
with  national  strategic  experience  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  OEF-P 
mission,  under  terms  that  respected  Philippine  sovereignty  and  aided 
Philippine  security  objectives,  contributed  to  these  overarching  U.S. 
national  security  objectives.  One  former  U.S.  ambassador  noted  that 
the  southern  Philippines  continues  to  be  an  area  of  relative  neglect 
and  lesser  strategic  importance  for  the  national  government,  so  the 
contributions  of  OEF-P  to  the  overall  bilateral  relationship  should  be 
placed  in  that  context  (interview  64,  December  4,  2014).  Other  inter¬ 
viewees,  including  a  U.S.  ambassador  and  former  AFP  chief  of  staff, 
noted  that  both  Presidents  Arroyo  and  Aquino  closely  monitored  the 
SOF  efforts,  and  they  and  their  senior  leaders  made  several  visits  to 
the  south  (interview  65,  December  15,  2014;  interview  39,  October  11, 
2014).  The  Philippine  military  officer  corps  all  served  multiple  tours 
in  the  south  as  their  primary  combat  tours,  and  most  senior  military 
leaders  retained  positive  views  of  U.S.  SOF  from  their  close  interac¬ 
tions  in  the  south.  Several  senior  U.S.  and  Philippine  officials  believed 
that  the  extended  and,  on  balance,  very  positive  experience  of  OEF-P 
contributed  to  a  renewal  and  deepening  of  U.S.-Philippine  relations, 
which  had  been  attenuated  by  the  1992  base  closures  and  diminished 
U.S.  aid  (interview  65,  December  15,  2014;  interview  39,  October  11, 
2014;  interview  59,  November  3,  2014;  interview  36,  October  10,  2014; 


facilitator  known  as  Marwan.  The  deaths  and  ensuing  national  debate  dimmed  prospects  for 
ratification  of  the  terms  of  a  peace  agreement  concluded  with  the  MILF  in  2014. 
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interview  66,  November  17,  2014).  Polls  showed  that  Philippine  public 
opinion  remains  highly  favorable  to  the  United  States,  among  the  most 
favorable  view  of  the  United  States  held  in  the  world.7  The  signing  of 
the  Enhanced  Defense  Cooperation  agreement  in  2014,  which  permits 
more-extensive  defense  cooperation,  including  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces,  signaled  the  Philippine  government’s  desire  for  closer  security 
cooperation  in  the  future. 


Limiting  Factors 

Tactical  focus  delayed  institutional  development  and  might  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  delayed  transition.  Some  interviewees  lodged  two  critiques  of  an 
otherwise-successful  mission  that  exemplified  sound  planning.  First, 
the  balance  of  effort  for  many  years  focused  on  tactical  advisory  and 
training  activities  rather  than  building  staff  processes  at  higher-level 
HQ  and  assisting  institutional  growth  and  sustainment.  Second,  many 
interviewees  concurred  with  the  formal  assessment  that  the  mission 
might  have  successfully  transitioned  some  years  earlier.  In  the  later 
years,  the  SOTF  placed  increased  emphasis  on  staff  and  institutional 
development,  as  well  as  operational-level  advising,  and  left  much  of 
the  training  to  cadres.  The  late  development  of  higher-level  processes 
might  have  contributed  to  the  delayed  transition,  although  numerous 
other  factors  were  involved.  Some  additional  factors  that  limited  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  early  years  included  short  JSOTF  command  tours  that 
limited  the  continuity  and  influence  of  JSOTF-P,  both  with  its  GRP 
partners  and  within  the  U.S.  embassy  country  team  and  uncertainty 
about  the  future  trajectory  of  OEF-P,  its  scope,  and  the  terms  under 
which  troops  would  operate.  U.S.  SOF  leaders  had  expected  that  results 
would  require  a  sustained,  multiyear  commitment,  but  the  political 
sensitivities  constituted  an  important  impediment  to  long-term  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  initial  years. 


7  According  to  the  Pew  Research  Center’s  spring  2014  Global  Attitudes  survey,  92  percent 
of  Filipinos  view  the  United  States  favorably  (Pew  Research  Center,  2014). 
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The  security-force  assistance  efforts  of  the  TF  were  insufficiently  coor¬ 
dinated  with  security  assistance  and  security  cooperation  activities.  Despite 
efforts  to  develop  close  coordination  between  the  U.S.  embassy  and 
JSOTF-P,  the  exercises  and  security  assistance  for  which  the  JUSMAG 
was  responsible  were  not  always  aligned  with  JSOTF-P’s  security-force 
assistance  to  produce  the  maximum  lasting  increase  in  needed  AFP 
capabilities.  This  gap  between  the  two  efforts  left  numerous  institu¬ 
tional  and  capability  needs  unmet.  An  additional  problem  affected 
U.S.  security  assistance  (i.e.,  hardware  purchases  and  sales),  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  interviewees  because  the  AFP  sometimes  purchased  plat¬ 
forms,  such  as  helicopters  and  planes,  that  were  not  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  for  their  needs.  Regarding  institutional  development,  JSOTF-P 
did  possess  the  specialized  knowledge  to  train  the  AFP  on  program 
management  and  certain  staff  functions  at  higher  HQ.  Ideally,  this 
deficit  would  be  addressed  through  security  cooperation  activities,  and 
JSOTF-P  recommended  that  USPACOM  staff  trainers  be  sent  to  the 
Philippines  for  this  purpose  (interview  19,  October  6,  2014).  Ongoing 
JCETs  could  also  address  some  of  the  institutional  training  needs,  but 
the  timing  and  type  of  exercises  would  need  to  be  carefully  planned  to 
enable  a  coordinated  development  of  capability  in  critical  areas. 

Gaps  in  AFP  capability  and  capacity  remain  despite  years  of  train¬ 
ing  and  assistance.  Poor  tactical  skills  on  the  part  of  conventional  forces 
indicated  that  the  AFP  had  no  universally  effective  training  methods 
for  continuing  to  impart  skill  that  U.S.  SOF  had  taught  to  dozens  of 
units  in  14  years.  As  one  officer  noted,  a  poorly  dressed  wound  caused 
the  death  of  an  infantryman  in  the  fall  of  2014,  despite  years  of  combat 
lifesaver  training  provided  by  the  SOTF.  At  a  higher  level,  operational 
results  demonstrated  increased  competence  by  commanders  in  con¬ 
ducting  complex  operations  that  integrated  joint  forces,  including 
maritime  infiltration  and  close  air  support,  and  in  executing  speedy 
and  effective  evacuation  of  casualties.  Senior  leaders  produce  coherent 
and  sophisticated  strategies,  plans,  and  assessments.  However,  a  ser¬ 
vice-centric  culture  impedes  joint  operations,  timely  provision  of  forces 
and  materiel,  and  intelligence-sharing.  Material  capacity  and  capa¬ 
bility  limitations  continued  to  exist,  particularly  in  terms  of  aircraft, 
although  purchases  have  recently  been  made.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  advi- 
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sory  element  of  JSOTF-P  assessed  that  inappropriate  platforms  had 
been  purchased,  without  the  needed  training  and  spare-parts  packages 
(interviews  31  and  54,  October  9  and  27,  2014).  Finally,  security  leaks 
compromised  numerous  operations,  suggesting,  at  minimum,  a  need 
for  greater  counterintelligence  capability.8 

The  drivers  of  conflict  continue  to  exist  in  the  south.  Despite  the 
GRP’s  efforts  to  address  the  underlying  drivers  of  conflict  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Philippines,  most  prominently  through  negotiated  accords,  the 
problems  of  poverty,  discrimination,  lack  of  basic  services  and  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity,  corruption,  and  criminality  continue.  The  approval 
and  enactment  of  the  CAB  represents  an  opportunity  for  successful 
demobilization,  disarmament,  and  reintegration  of  many  of  the  armed 
Muslim  separatists.  Further  military  and  law  enforcement  action  might 
be  required  to  deal  with  the  remnants  of  the  ASG  and  splinter  groups, 
as  well  as  to  push  the  NPA  back  to  the  negotiating  table,  but  economic 
development  in  the  area  might  be  the  best  guarantor  of  long-term  sta¬ 
bility.  As  noted  above,  as  long  as  these  conditions  remain,  the  renewed 
wave  of  global  jihadism  spurred  by  ISIL’s  dramatic  rise  in  2014  could 
ignite  a  resurgence  of  extremist  violence  in  the  southern  Philippines. 


Key  Contributing  Factors 

Maintaining  the  Sovereign  Lead  Avoided  U.S.  Dependency 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  OEF-P  mission  was  the 
heavy  emphasis  the  United  States  placed  on  the  Philippines’  sover¬ 
eignty,  which  defined  the  way  in  which  the  mission  would  be  carried 
out — i.e.,  by  the  Philippine  forces  with  U.S.  forces  in  a  supporting  role. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  U.S.  involvement  in  2001,  U.S.  leadership 
agreed  that  respecting  Philippine  sovereignty  and  its  lead  role  in  con¬ 
fronting  terrorism  there  was  the  highest  priority  and  that  U.S.  forces, 


8  Many  U.S.  SOF  interviewees  who  had  served  multiple  years  in  the  southern  Philippines 
suggested  that  local  and  family  ties,  corruption,  and  cultural  acceptance  of  deal-making 
contributed  to  operational  outcomes. 
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while  remaining  under  their  own  chain  of  command,  would  support 
AFP  priorities. 

The  ROE  for  U.S.  SOF  advisers  included  the  ability  to  advise  in 
the  battlefield  at  BN  and  sometimes  company  command  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  direct  support,  but  advisers  were  to  remain  “one  terrain  feature 
away”  from  the  adversary.  Numerous  U.S.  SOF  interviewees  felt  that 
more-restrictive  rules  early  in  OEF-P  deprived  U.S.  SOF  of  influence, 
credibility,  and  visibility  of  Philippine  capabilities.  U.S.  SOF  were  able 
to  move  forward  with  commanders  into  the  battlefield  under  the  later 
ROE,  to  advise  and  assist,  although  not  to  engage  in  combat  (inter¬ 
view  72,  August  14,  2013).  The  great  majority  of  U.S.  and  Philippine 
interviewees  embraced  the  ban  on  U.S.  combat  as  essential  to  secure 
the  necessary  support  among  the  Philippine  government  and  public  for 
the  U.S.  presence.  As  shown  by  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  combat 
mission  of  JTF  555  in  2002  and  2003,  Filipinos  could  tolerate  and 
even  embrace  a  robust  advisory  and  support  role  for  U.S.  troops,  but 
not  a  U.S.  combat  role. 

In  addition,  maintaining  Philippine  forces  in  the  lead  ensured 
that  the  U.S.  effort  squarely  focused  on  building  and  employing  Phil¬ 
ippine  capability  under  Philippine-designed  and  Ted  operations.  This 
avoided  creating  dependency  on  U.S.  leadership,  planning,  and  man¬ 
power  and  removed  the  need  for  an  eventual  transition  to  Philippine- 
led  operations.  For  these  reasons,  the  ROE  prohibiting  U.S.  combat 
appear  to  have  been  warranted  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  objectives  of  OEF-P.  Other  cases  might  dictate  a  different 
calculus  (for  example,  a  less  capable  partner  or  a  more-lethal  threat 
might  warrant  a  direct  combat  advisory  role  for  a  time). 

Regarding  the  prohibition  on  U.S.  SOF  providing  operational 
assistance  to  PSF  conducting  operations  against  threats  other  than 
the  transnational  terrorist  groups,  that  restriction  also  appeared  to 
be  amply  warranted  to  comply  with  the  GRP’s  preferred  approach 
of  negotiating  with  the  Moro  separatists.  The  collocation  and  some 
degree  of  cooperation  among  the  armed  threat  groups  made  the  U.S. 
SOF  task  more  complex  and  difficult  and  ultimately  placed  a  greater 
burden  on  WestMinCom  to  conduct  its  multipronged  campaign  plan. 
WestMinCom,  it  should  be  noted,  carefully  distinguished  among  the 
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objectives  prescribed  for  it  regarding  NPA,  MILF  and  MNLF,  and 
transnational  terrorists.  The  NPA  threat  was  not  collocated  and,  in  any 
case,  not  part  of  a  transnational  terrorist  threat.  In  any  event,  the  GRP 
was  able  to  employ  the  improved  PSF  capabilities  against  the  full  range 
of  threats. 

Assessment-Driven  Plans  and  Operations 

Assessments  played  a  major  role  at  key  junctures  of  the  OEF-P  effort, 
informing  the  initial  design  of  the  plan,  significant  adaptations  to  the 
plan,  and  decisions  to  begin  transitions  to  Phase  V  and  Phase  0.  This 
use  of  assessments  helped  ensure  appropriate  continuity  of  effort,  as 
well  as  the  needed  adaptations.  The  major  assessments  spanned  the 
strategic  to  tactical  levels.  Most  JSOTF-P  commanders  conducted  an 
initial  assessment  to  refine  the  lines  of  effort  according  to  current  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  progress  of  the  effort.  Tactical  units  also  performed 
regular  assessments  of  the  population  and  environment  to  understand 
current  conditions  for  planning  current  operations. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  the  TCAV  provided  a  detailed  ini¬ 
tial  assessment  of  the  environment’s  enemy  and  human  domains;  it 
was  designed  to  enable  U.S.  forces  to  use  an  indirect  approach  that 
would  target  the  enemy  by  shrinking  its  room  for  maneuver  among  the 
population.  The  TCAV  also  set  a  precedent  for  close  coordination  by 
engaging  both  the  U.S.  embassy  country  team  and  the  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernment  in  conducting  the  assessment  jointly.  This  practice,  in  turn, 
solidified  the  relationships  and  sense  of  a  shared  mission  that  facilitated 
ongoing  access. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  SOCPAC  conducted  a  strategic-, 
operational-,  and  tactical-level  assessment  of  OEF-P  in  2005.  Using 
the  TCAV  assessment’s  methodology,  the  2005  SOCPAC  assessment 
found  serious  shortfalls  in  the  population’s  access  to  services  on  Jolo 
island  and  increased  threat  activity  throughout  the  Sulu  archipelago; 
the  assessment  provided  the  basis  for  recommending  that  the  popula¬ 
tion-centric  CMO -heavy  model  used  in  Basilan  be  applied  to  the  Sulu 
archipelago.  Analysis  of  gaps  in  PSF  capability  led  to  expanded  efforts 
to  address  them.  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  assessments  driving  plan 
adaptation  occurred  in  2008,  when  the  USPACOM  assessment  found 
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that  the  objectives  of  OEF-P  had  been  met  and  that  transition  could 
begin.  This  did  not  occur  for  several  reasons,  including  the  embassy’s 
desire  for  continued  JSOTF-P  support  in  the  south,  as  well  as  the  TF’s 
desire  to  realize  gains  from  the  ongoing  effort  to  upgrade  AFP  close 
air  support.  The  2010  USPACOM  assessment  reconfirmed  that  condi¬ 
tions  had  been  met  for  the  conclusion  of  OEF-P  and  the  withdrawal 
of  JSOTF-P  from  the  Philippines,  and  the  process  of  planning  and 
implementing  the  transition  then  began.  Completion  of  the  transition 
was  delayed  in  part  by  the  Zamboanga  siege  in  2013. 

Synergistic  and  Sustained  Special  Operations 

The  combined  application  of  various  special  operations  capabilities, 
with  enablers,  created  a  more  powerful  effect  than  might  be  expected 
of  a  force  of  500  to  600  troops.  OEF-P  achieved  considerable  impact 
at  all  echelons,  across  all  service  branches,  as  well  as  SOF,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  locations.  CA  units  played  a  major  role  in  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  line  of  operation,  CMO,  throughout  the  mission  in  every  location, 
with  a  profound  impact  not  only  on  the  conflict  but  also  on  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  approach  to  the  conflict.  MISTs  also  played  significant  roles  in 
encouraging  the  population  to  assist  in  the  efforts  to  end  the  violence 
perpetrated  by  the  terrorist  groups. 

All  four  SOF  service  components  (ARSOF,  NSW,  AFSOC,  and 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Forces  Special  Operations  Command)  contributed 
personnel  to  improve  and  support  Philippine  ground,  air,  and  mari¬ 
time  capabilities.  Although  the  largest  proportion  of  the  force  consisted 
of  Army  special  operators,  Navy  SEAFs  also  trained  and  advised  both 
conventional  and  special  counterparts  in  maritime  operations  and  led 
a  subordinate  TF  in  much  of  the  island  environment.  U.S.  Air  Force 
advisers  trained  Philippine  airmen  on  a  range  of  skills  critical  to  air- 
ground  integration  and  provided  intelligence  to  support  operations. 
Marine  Corps  SOF  played  a  significant  role  in  the  later  years  of  the 
effort.  The  TF  operated  throughout  the  JOA,  a  vast  territory  of  islands, 
routinely  splitting  up  teams  to  provide  smaller  advisory  elements  or 
even  singletons  to  maximize  their  reach. 

Although  the  ROE  prohibited  U.S.  forces  from  engaging  in 
combat  (except  as  needed  for  self-defense),  the  wide  range  of  roles  that 
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U.S.  forces  did  play  to  assist  operations,  as  well  as  institutional  devel¬ 
opment,  is  not  widely  understood.  U.S.  SOF  provided  advice  from  the 
JTF  to  the  BN  level  and,  at  times,  at  the  company  level,  including  in 
the  held.  Because  most  BN  commanders  typically  led  from  the  front, 
U.S.  SOF  advisers  were  able  to  observe  and  advise  at  the  FWD  com¬ 
mand  posts.  In  later  years,  the  advisory  effort  focused  more  on  higher 
echelons  at  the  unified  command  and  at  institutional  HQ,  with  the 
aim  of  achieving  longer-term  effects  by  advising  staffs  on  planning, 
doctrine,  force  generation,  and  other  building  blocks  of  the  military 
profession. 

The  TF  conducted  intelligence  collection,  fusion,  and  analysis  in 
support  of  Philippine  operations  through  a  host  of  ISR  platforms  and 
supporting  elements.  Joint  operations  centers  and  intelligence  fusion 
cells  were  trained  and  equipped.  In  the  held,  the  provision  of  ISR 
empowered  the  PSF  and  played  a  force-protection  role  for  U.S.  forces. 

Other  critical  enablers  included  air  and  sea  lift;  medical  care, 
including  FWD  surgical  teams;  and  construction  and  engineering  sup¬ 
port.  The  U.S.  Naval  Construction  Forces,  also  known  as  Seabees,  and 
other  engineering  units  built  and  improved  roads  (as  well  as  piers  and 
other  structures)  for  the  beneht  of  the  population,  as  well  as  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  military  effort.  Not  only  did  sea,  air,  and  land  mobil¬ 
ity  platforms  enable  U.S.  SOF  to  operate  over  wide  distances,  but,  in 
emergencies,  they  were  put  at  the  service  of  the  PSF  to  aid  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Although  contract  airlift  was  barred  from  hot  landing  zones, 
they  extracted  personnel  from  the  nearest  safe  point.  The  combination 
of  MEDEVAC,  combat  lifesaver  training,  and  FWD  surgical  teams 
not  only  saved  lives  but  created  a  wider  beneht  of  increased  conhdence 
that  encouraged  the  infantry  to  be  more  proactive.  On  occasion  U.S. 
SOF  violated  the  letter  of  their  ROE  to  rescue  wounded  Philippine 
comrades.  These  acts  of  solidarity  earned  enormous  gratitude  and 
respect  at  all  levels  of  the  Philippine  military. 

Interagency  Cooperation 

The  JSOTF-P  achieved  a  high  level  of  coordination  with  the  U.S. 
embassy  country  team  over  the  14  years  of  OEF-P.  U.S.  SOF  and  civil¬ 
ian  officials  disagreed  at  times  over  particular  issues,  but  the  strong 
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leadership  of  four  successive  career  ambassadors  forged  an  effective 
civil-military  partnership  in  this  endeavor.  In  addition,  the  creation  of 
structures  such  as  the  Mindanao  Working  Group  provided  enduring 
mechanisms  for  achieving  whole-of-government  synergy. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  Five,  JSOTF-P’s  relationship  with  USAID 
grew  and  strengthened  over  the  years.  The  placement  of  a  JSOTF-P 
LNO  at  USAID’s  Manila  office  and  a  USAID  LNO  at  JSOTF-P  per¬ 
mitted  increased  collaboration  in  later  years  to  reduce  redundancy, 
increase  effectiveness,  and  provide  USAID  a  secure  location  in  Min¬ 
danao.  JSOTF-P  provided  “eyes  and  ears”  to  aid  in  monitoring  and 
evaluation  for  many  USAID  projects,  especially  in  more-remote  and 
dangerous  areas.  USAID  traveled  to  more  places  more  often  by  dint 
of  JSOTF-P  air  and  maritime  assets  and  security  provided  by  the  TF. 
In  addition,  as  ambassadors  and  other  members  of  the  country  team 
acknowledged,  JSOTF-P  directly  supported  U.S.  country-team  pro¬ 
grams  through  providing  force  protection,  mobility,  and  monitoring  of 
projects  that  U.S.  civilian  officials  would  have  been  otherwise  unable 
to  visit  (interview  24,  October  7,  2014;  interview  23,  October  7,  2014; 
interview  64,  December  4,  2014).  Most  of  the  U.S.  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  interviewees  considered  that  the  efforts  made  to  create  a  synergistic 
interagency  effort  by  both  U.S.  SOF  and  members  of  the  country  team 
exceeded  those  efforts  made  elsewhere,  in  their  experiences.9  However, 
interviewees  also  cited  frictions  that  occurred  at  times  over  such  issues 
as  failure  to  tap  the  embassy’s  expertise,  confer  on  country  need  assess¬ 
ments,  agree  on  development  priorities,  and  observe  embassy  guidance 
on  public  affairs,  public  diplomacy,  or  protocol  matters. 


Generalizability  of  Findings 

Although  the  scope  of  this  study  did  not  include  testing  the  generaliz¬ 
ability  of  these  findings,  they  might  apply  to  some  degree  to  other  cases 


9  An  independent  evaluation  commissioned  by  USAID  stated,  “USAID  and  the  Joint  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Task  Force — Philippines  work  closely  together  in  several  conflict  areas  of 
Mindanao  to  support  the  Philippine  development  objectives.”  See  USAID,  undated,  pp.  4-5. 
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of  long-duration  special  operations  in  countries  with  some  capability 
and  the  political  will  to  serve  as  the  lead  agent  of  security  operations. 
The  experience  of  U.S.  SOF  in  the  Philippines  represents  a  positive 
return  on  a  relatively  small  investment,  as  well  as  a  possible  model  that 
could  apply,  to  some  degree,  to  other  countries  that  seek  assistance  to 
address  transnational  or  internal  security  threats,  particularly  where 
the  United  States  cannot  or  will  not  deploy  combat  forces.  Recent 
efforts  in  Colombia,  Yemen,  east  and  west  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
offer  points  of  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  level  of  threat  and  the  nature,  will,  and  capability  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  security  forces  are  among  the  important  variables  deter¬ 
mining  the  viability  and  chances  of  success  of  such  efforts.  In  the  case 
of  the  Philippines,  despite  a  previous  history  of  military  rule,  a  more- 
recent  incidence  of  coup  attempts,  some  degree  of  anti-Americanism, 
corruption,  and  human-rights  concerns,  these  negative  factors  were  not 
severe  enough  to  impede  the  outcomes  achieved  by  sustained  and  mul¬ 
tifaceted  advisory  and  operational  assistance  and  CMO  of  JSOTF-P  in 
support  of  AFP  operations  in  the  south  and  the  development  of  one  of 
Asia’s  most-competent  joint  SOF  (interview  42,  September  30,  2014; 
interview  41,  October  11,  2014). 10 

Some  positive  attributes  also  enhanced  the  prospects  for  success: 
The  Philippine  government  has,  in  recent  years,  solidified  its  demo¬ 
cratic  rule,  reduced  the  number  of  extrajudicial  killings,  and  increased 
attention  to  socioeconomic  and  political  drivers  of  conflict.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  functioning,  if  flawed,  democracy,  ranked  69th  out  of  167  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  (Lum  and  Dolven,  2014,  p.  4). 
Some  additional  attributes  that  could  limit  the  generalizability  of  the 
Philippine  case  include  a  long,  historically  close  (if  sometimes  fraught) 
bilateral  U.S.  relationship.  The  Philippines  having  once  been  a  U.S. 
colony,  Americans  and  Filipinos  are  bound  by  a  dense  web  of  ties  that 
includes  4  million  Filipino  Americans,  a  high  proportion  of  English- 


10  These  interviewees,  who  participated  in  training  and  advising  of  a  half-dozen  special 
operations  units  in  Asia  in  the  past  20  years,  rated  the  Philippines  just  after  Singapore’s  forces 
in  overall  competence.  The  concern  over  human-rights  performance  led  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  place  a  hold  on  a  portion  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Philippine  army,  as  noted  in  Lum  and 
Dolven,  2014. 
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speaking  Filipinos,  and  many  Filipino  officers  who  are  graduates  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  (Lum  and  Dolven,  2014). 

To  ensure  proper  comparative  frameworks,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  an  essential  feature  of  this  case  is  the  nature  of  the  assistance  pro¬ 
vided:  A  sufficiently  robust  advisory  force  was  authorized  to  provide 
direct  support  to  the  partner’s  operations  in  various  locations,  to  mul¬ 
tiple  echelons  and  various  security  forces  as  the  situation  required.  This 
operational  assistance  distinguishes  such  aid  from  security  coopera¬ 
tion  efforts  or  train-and-equip  missions.  Although  U.S.  SOF  did  not 
engage  in  combat,  they  did  contribute  directly  to  operations  in  many 
ways  detailed  here.  Finally,  the  way  in  which  U.S.  SOF  approached  the 
OEF-P  campaign  could  be  its  most  important  and  fungible  aspect — 
namely,  the  consistent  application  of  principles  of  operational  design 
and  the  synergistic  application  of  varied  special  operations  capabilities.11 


11  Appendix  B  provides  a  tool  for  the  comparative  evaluation  of  this  and  other  cases’  relevant 
features. 
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Balikatan  02-1  Terms  of  Reference 


On  February  7,  2002,  the  Philippine  Senate  conducted  a  hearing 
on  the  Balikatan  exercise,  in  which  GRP  vice  president  Teofisto  T. 
Guingona,  Jr.,  who  was  concurrently  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
presented  the  draft  terms  of  reference  for  Balikatan  02-1.  Guingona’s 
terms  of  reference  were  approved  five  days  later.  The  approved  terms  of 
reference  divided  the  GRP-U.S.  agreement  for  Balikatan  02-1  into  sec¬ 
tions  addressing  two  levels:  the  policy  level  and  the  exercise  level.  The 
approved  terms  of  reference  for  Balikatan  02-1  are  reproduced  below. 

I.  POLICY  LEVEL 

1.  The  Exercise  shall  be  Consistent  with  the  Philippine  Con¬ 
stitution  and  all  its  activities  shall  be  in  consonance  with  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  provisions  of  the  [GRP]-US  Visiting 
Forces  Agreement  (VFA). 

2.  The  conduct  of  this  training  Exercise  is  in  accordance  with 
pertinent  United  Nations  resolutions  against  global  terrorism 
as  understood  by  the  respective  parties. 

3.  No  permanent  US  basing  and  support  facilities  shall  be 
established.  Temporary  structures  such  as  those  for  troop  bil¬ 
leting,  classroom  instruction  and  messing  may  be  set  up  for 
use  by  [GRP]  and  US  Forces  during  the  Exercise. 

4.  The  Exercise  shall  be  implemented  jointly  by  [GRP]  and 
US  Exercise  Co-Directors  under  the  authority  of  the  Chief 
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of  Staff,  AFP.  In  no  instance  will  US  Forces  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  during  field  training  exercises  (FTX).  AFP  and  US 
Unit  Commanders  will  retain  command  over  their  respective 
forces  under  the  overall  authority  of  the  Exercise  Co-Directors. 
[GRP]  and  US  participants  shall  comply  with  operational 
instructions  of  the  AFP  during  the  FTX. 

5.  The  exercise  shall  be  conducted  and  completed  within  a 
period  of  not  more  than  six  months,  with  the  projected  par¬ 
ticipation  of  660  US  personnel  and  3,800  [GRP]  Forces.  The 
Chief  of  Staff,  AFP  shall  direct  the  Exercise  Co-Directors  to 
wind  up  and  terminate  the  Exercise  and  other  activities  within 
the  six  month  Exercise  period. 

6.  The  Exercise  is  a  mutual  counter-terrorism  advising,  assist¬ 
ing  and  training  Exercise  relative  to  Philippine  efforts  against 
the  ASG,  and  will  be  conducted  on  the  Island  of  Basilan.  Fur¬ 
ther  advising,  assisting  and  training  exercises  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Malagutay  and  the  Zamboanga  area.  Related  activi¬ 
ties  in  Cebu  will  be  for  support  of  the  Exercise. 

7.  Only  160  US  Forces  organized  in  12-man  Special  Forces 
Teams  shall  be  deployed  with  AFP  field  commanders.  The  US 
teams  shall  remain  at  the  Battalion  Fleadquarters  and,  when 
approved,  Company  Tactical  headquarters  where  they  can 
observe  and  assess  the  performance  of  the  AFP  Forces. 

8.  US  exercise  participants  shall  not  engage  in  combat,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  their  right  of  self-defense. 

9.  These  terms  of  Reference  are  for  purposes  of  this  Exercise 
only  and  do  not  create  additional  legal  obligations  between  the 
US  Government  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
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II.  EXERCISE  LEVEL 

1.  TRAINING 

a.  The  Exercise  shall  involve  the  conduct  of  mutual  military 
assisting,  advising  and  training  of  [GRP]  and  US  Forces 
with  the  primary  objective  of  enhancing  the  operational 
capabilities  of  both  forces  to  combat  terrorism. 

b.  At  no  time  shall  US  Forces  operate  independently  within 
[GRP]  territory. 

c.  Flight  plans  of  all  aircraft  involved  in  the  exercise  will 
comply  with  the  local  air  traffic  regulations. 

2.  ADMINISTRATION  &  LOGISTICS 

a.  [GRP]  and  US  participants  shall  be  given  a  country 
and  area  briefing  at  the  start  of  the  Exercise.  This  briefing 
shall  acquaint  US  Forces  on  the  culture  and  sensitivities  of 
the  Filipinos  and  the  provisions  of  the  VFA.  The  briefing 
shall  also  promote  the  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
[GRP]  and  US  participants  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  Exercise. 

b.  [GRP]  and  US  participating  forces  may  share,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  their  respective  laws  and  regulations,  in  the  use 
of  their  resources,  equipment  and  other  assets.  They  will  use 
their  respective  logistics  channels. 

c.  Medical  evaluation  shall  be  jointly  planned  and  executed 
utilizing  [GRP]  and  US  assets  and  resources. 

d.  Legal  liaison  officers  from  each  respective  party  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Exercise  Directors. 
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3.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

a.  Combined  [GRP]-US  Information  Bureaus  shall  be 
established  at  the  Exercise  Directorate  in  Zamboanga  City 
and  at  GFIQ,  AFP  in  Camp  Aguinaldo,  Quezon  City. 

b.  Local  media  relations  will  be  the  concern  of  the  AFP 
and  all  public  affairs  guidelines  shall  be  jointly  developed 
by  [GRP]  and  US  Forces. 

c.  Socio-Economic  Assistance  Projects  shall  be  planned  and 
executed  jointly  by  [GRP]  and  US  Forces  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  laws  and  regulations,  and  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  community  and  local  government  officials.1 


1  Quoted  from  Lim  v.  Arroyo,  2002. 


APPENDIX  B 


Plan  Analysis  Tool 


The  following  questions  are  designed  to  assist  in  analysis  of  plan 
design,  execution,  assessment,  and  adaptation  as  performed  by  succes¬ 
sive  SOTFs  over  the  course  of  OEF-P.  This  analytical  tool  can  also 
be  used  to  compare  OEF-P  with  other  cases  of  long-duration  special 
operations.  The  intended  use  is  for  professional  military  education  or 
as  a  reference  guide  for  future  policymaking,  military  planning,  and 
operational  design. 

1.  Plan  design  and  adaptation.  The  mission  statement  for  OEF-P 
directed  U.S.  SOF  to  counter  transnational  terrorist  threats  by 
supporting  host-nation  forces.  The  specific  plan,  lines  of  effort, 
and  geographic  focus  evolved  from  2002  to  2014;  to  what  degree 
were  these  adaptations  appropriate  and  effective? 

2.  Assessments.  How  were  OEF-P  assessments  conducted  by 
JSOTF-P  and  SOCPAC  or  USPACOM  at  various  phases  of  the 
campaign?  Were  the  assessments  well  conceived  and  useful  in 
identifying  the  needed  changes? 

3.  Resourcing  the  plan.  What  elements  of  the  plan  were  well 
resourced,  overresourced,  or  underresourced,  and  why?  Was  the 
right  mix  of  special  operations  capabilities  employed  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  the  needed  locations?  What  factors  contributed  to 
or  detracted  from  continuity  of  effort  across  command  itera¬ 
tions,  including  the  way  in  which  JSOTF-P  HQ  was  manned? 

4.  Plan  implementation.  Did  the  noncombat  ROE  for  U.S.  SOF 
contribute  to  or  prevent  achievement  of  mission  objectives? 
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5.  Outcomes.  Were  the  objectives  achieved?  Namely,  did  the  secu¬ 
rity  forces  develop  adequate  capability  to  address  the  current 
level  of  threat?  Was  the  stage  set  for  successful  steady-state  oper¬ 
ations  with  the  appropriate  footprint  to  continue  intelligence 
and  advisory  assistance  at  the  HQ  level?  What  might  have  been 
done  differently?  Was  the  transition  delayed  unnecessarily;  if  so, 
what  factors  contributed  to  this  delay?  Was  the  effort  too  tacti¬ 
cally  focused  at  the  expense  of  developing  sustainable  capability 
through  force-provider  institutions  and  the  ability  to  employ 
it  through  higher-level  operational  JTF  HQ?  Were  non-SOF 
security-force  assistance  efforts  needed  to  address  gaps;  if  so, 
would  this  have  entailed  a  broader  effort  by  USPACOM  and 
the  country  team?  Did  this  constitute  a  planning  or  design  flaw? 
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This  report  examines  the  14-year  experience  of  U.S.  special  operations  forces  in 
the  Philippines  from  2001  through  2014.  The  objective  of  this  case  history  is  to 
document  and  evaluate  the  activities  and  effects  of  special  operations  capabilities 
employed  to  address  terrorist  threats  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  — Philippines 
through  (1)  training  and  equipping  Philippine  security  forces,  (2)  providing 
operational  advice  and  assistance,  and  (3)  conducting  civil-military  and  information 
operations.  The  report  examines  the  development,  execution,  and  adaptation 
of  the  U.S.  effort  to  enable  the  Philippine  government  to  counter  transnational 
terrorist  groups. 

An  average  of  500  to  600  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
special  operations  units  were  employed  continuously  under  the  command  of  a 
joint  special  operations  task  force.  They  provided  training,  advice,  and  assistance 
during  combat  operations  to  both  Philippine  special  operations  units  and  selected 
air,  ground,  and  naval  conventional  units;  conducted  civil-military  and  information 
operations  on  Basilan,  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  and  elsewhere  in  Mindanao; 
provided  intelligence,  surveillance,  reconnaissance,  medical  evacuation,  and 
emergency  care;  aided  planning  and  intelligence  fusion  at  joint  operational 
commands  and  force  development  at  institutional  headquarters;  and  coordinated 
their  programs  closely  with  the  U.S.  embassy  country  team.  The  authors  conclude 
that  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  — Philippines  contributed  to  the  successful 
degradation  of  transnational  terrorist  threats  in  the  Philippines  and  the  improvement 
of  its  security  forces,  particularly  special  operations  units.  It  identifies  contributing 
and  limiting  factors,  which  could  be  relevant  to  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  future  such  efforts. 
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